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PREFACE. 



Tbe following Memoirs hardly require an Intro* 
duction to the American reader. The life of Andrew 
Jackson is so intimately connected with the history 
of the country, that the careful student of the one, 
vill not rest satisfied, until he is able fully to under- 
stand and appreciate the other. Whatever may be 
the views entertained in regard to his merits as a 
wamor, or his abilities as a statesman, his conduct 
in both capacities was such as must necessarily 
command attention. His admirers will always be 
eager to discover some new object for their reraem- 
orance and regard; while those who are unwilling 
':o approve his course, either in the camp or the 
cabinet, will feel impelled, from curiosity, if from 
10 other motive, to examine the incidents of his 
memorable life. There are many features in his 
f-haracter, and those by no means of the least ini- 



poitunce, which all will deem worthy of cotninencl* 
tion ; anij none can be so much influenced by the 
prejudices which have survived the termination of 
bis earthly careei, as to witthoM the appropriatfl" 
tribute of their r.;specl. 

A large portion of the matter to be found in these 
pages has been heretofore published, in different 
shapes. While the writer has not hesitated to make 
free and liberal use of such materials as were within 
h'S reach, both the language and the arrangement 
have, in all cases, been so modified and changed, 
as to harmonize with his desire of giving to the 
public, a fair, candid, and impartial life, of the dis- 
tinguished citizen and soldier whose name appears 
on the title-page of the volume. But little merit, 
therefore, is claimed on the score of originality ; and 
if those for whom it has been prepared, are in any 
degree gratified by its appearance, lh« labor be- 
stowed upon it will be amply rewarded. 

An attempt has been made, which it is hoped 
may not be regarded as altogether unsuccessful, to 
present a full and complete accoint of the early his- 
roiy of General Jackson, his campaigns against tlu 



Indians, his brilliant achievements during the wv^ of 
1812, and his official acts as governor of Florida 
A general outline of his administration of the na- 
tional government is also given; but for reasons 
\¥hich must be obvious, the space devoted to this 
purpose is comparatively briefl Less could not have 
been saiJ, without marring the completeness of the 
work; and, on the other hand, had the text been 
more full and explicit, political sympathies and 
affinities might have been manifested, which oug^l 
to be carefully concealed. 
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ANDREW JACKSON. 



CHAPTER I. 

1767. Introductory remarks — Birth and parentage of Andrew Jack- 
son —His early life— Influence of his mother — War of the Revolu* 
tion— Colonel Buford surprised and defeated— Martial spirit of tht 
colonists — Andrew Jackson joins the American army — Heroic con* 
duct in defending Captain Lands — Surprise of the Waxhaw settlers 
at their rendezvous— Escape and capture of Jackson — His stratagem 
to prevent the seizure of Thompson — Imprisonment at Camden— 
His release, and death of his brother and mother — ^Pecuniary difii- 
cuhies— Commences the study of the law — Is licensed to practice 
—Appointed Solicitor for the western district of North Carolinar* 
Arrival at Nashville. 1789. 

In seasons of high party excitement, it is not to be ex- 
pected, that full and impartial justice will at all times be 
rendered to the statesman or politician. There is an 
ancient French maxim, which cautions the le^slator to 
** think of the rising generation, rather than of that which 
is passed.*' It is not amid the prejudices and jealousies 
of the present, but in the enlightened judgment of the far- 
off future that he must look for his reward. Cotempo- 
raneous history is always hasty, and often unjust, in its 
conclusions ; but ** the sober second thought" of posterity 
is ever prompt to repair the wrong. It was the fortune of 
the subject of these memoirs to occupy, for a series of 
years, a prominent place in the public estimation, as the 
leader of the political jrarty to which he was attached. 
During that time, much was said, both for and a^inst 
him, miich it \%ould scarcely become the dignity of history 



Id LIf I Of JACKSON. 

lo record ( nrr would his most dovoted admin.>r oak, at this 
dny, thftt atiy thing should bowritton concorning him, ex- 
empt wlifil was coticoived in the same spirit that prompted 
th#f inrrnorablo rcinnrk of the iron-heartod Cromwell to 
¥Oun(( li<Oy, ** Paint mo as I am!** His death has 
nushf'd thn cmhittiTcd passions of the hour, and public 
ot)iniori has aln^uly dotiled down upon a conviction highly 
fovorahlti to his memory. Few men have ever lived, who 
«fxhibit(*d, in n more retnarkable degree, those salient 
points of character, calculated to enforce attention and 
ftittiwcU or poSMesMcd those peculiar traits of disposition, 
which ant sure lo inspire the warm and devoted attach- 
ment of personal friends. His life and his character, both as 
ft public and private citizen, the storied incidents of his 
niililary career, and the important services rendered to 
the country, are now regarded, by general consent, as the 
common t)r(>perty of the nation. Like truly great men, 
he has leit the impress of his mind upon the age in which 
he lived ; and there is not a single American, whose heart 
is alive to the emotions of patriotism, but feels it beat with 
ft quicker and warmer glow, at the mention of his honored 
name. 

Andrew Jackson was descended from a Scotch family, 
who emijrruted to the north of Ireland, at a very remote 
period, llis ancestors suffered many hardships, on ac- 
count of the cruel and arbitrary exactions of the English 
government. The continuance of these grievances, which 
at times almost passed the limits of human endurance, in- 
duced his father, Andrew Jackson, after whom he was 
named, to emigrate to this country, with his wife and two 
sons, Hugh and Robert, in the year 1765. He landed at 
Charleston, in South Carolina, and shortly afterwards pur- 
chased a tract of land, in what was then called the ** Wax- 
haw settlement,'* about forty-five miles above Camden, 
and near the boundary line of North Carolina, where he 
settled with his family. His son, Andrew, was born on 
the 15th day of March, 1767, about two years subsequent 
to the arrival of his parents in this country. 

/Soon after the birth of youns^ Andre Wj, his father died. 
Waving him, and his two brothers, to the sole care am 
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g^ardiiinship of their mother, who appears to have been 
a most exemplary woman. She possessed many excellent 
qualities, both of head and heart; and her children were, 
early in life, deeply imbued with the straight forwaro 
resoluteness of purpose, and Spartan heroism of charactei, 
for which she was distinguished. Among the many noble 
mothers, whose sonc have reaped the rich harvest of re* 
own springing from the seed planted by their hands, 
one deserve higher praise or commendation. To the 
.essons she inculcated on the youthful minds of her sons, 
may, in a great measure, be attributed that fixed opposi-< 
tion to British tyranny and oppression, which they after- 
wards manifest3d. Ol^en would she spend the winter 
evenings, in recounting to them the sufferings of their 
grandfather at the siege of Carrickfergus, and the oppres- 
sions exercised by the nobility of Ireland over the laboring 
poor; impressing it upon them as a first duty, to expend 
their lives, if it should become necessary, in defending 
and supporting the natural rights of man. 

As they inherited but a small patrimony from theii 
father, it was impossible that all the sons could receive an 
expensive education. The two eldest, therefore, were 
only taught the rudiments of their mother tongue, at a 
common country school. But Andrew, being intended 
by his mother for the ministry, was sent to a flourishing 
academy at the Waxhaw meeting-house, superintended 
by Mr. Humphries. Here he was placed on tho study 
of the dead languages, and continued until the revolu- 
^, tionary war, extenaiug its ravages into that section of 
"South Carolina where he then was, rendered it necessary 
.hat every one should either betake himself to the Ameri 
oan standard, seek protection with the enemy, or flee his 
country. 

When the revolutionary war first broke out, in 1775, 
Andrew Jackson was but eight years old, and it was a 
long time before its horrors were felt in the immediate 
vicinity of his residence. But from his youth up, he was 
familiar with the story of the repeated aggressions and 
insults, which forced the American colonists to resort to 
the last ;reiDedy of aa injured people. He eagerly listened 
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B heroic dteds performed b_ 
men, at Lexington and Bunker-hill, Saratoga and Mon-' 
mouth ; and while he listened, his heart burned with the 
fire of an incipient patriot ism, lo avenge the wrongs of his 
native land. The young and middle-aged men around 
him were constantly training themselves for any emer- 

fency, and his mother encouraged, rather than checked, 
is growing passion for a soldier'a life, instead of the 
peaceful profession for which he was designed. It was a 
critical time in the destinies of the infant republic, and she 
required the aid of every stout hand and strong heart, 
whi-ther it heal beneath the surplice of the priest, or the 
rough habilimenis of the back-woodsman. 

An opportunity was soon afforded, for him to gratify hia 
ardent desire of mingling in the deadly strife which had 
imbrued the American soil with blood. South Carolina 
was invaded by the British, under General Frevost, in 
1779. and in the month of May of the following year. Co- 
lonel Buford and about four hundred men under his com- 
mand were overtaken by Colonel Tarleton, who had been 
despatched to cut off the party by Lord Cornwallis, with 
a force of seven hundred men, and an indiscriminate 
slaughter ensued, although little or no resistance was of- 
fered. Many begged for quarter in vain. The only an- 
swer was a stroke of the sabre, or a thrust of the bayonet. 
This act of atrocious barbarity was followed by others of 
a similar character. Men could not sleep in their own 
houses unguarded, without danger of surprise and murder. 
Even hoys, who were stout enough to carry muskets, were 
induced, by a regard for their own safety, as well as from 
inclination, to incur the dangers of men. Young Jackson 
and his brothers had their guns and horses, and were 
almost always in company with some armed party of their 
kindred or neighbors, Hugh, who was the eldest of the 
khree, was present at the baitle of Stono, and lost his life, 
from the excessive heat of the weather and the fatigue of 
the day. Shortly after this event, Mrs. Jackson retired 
iiefore the Invading army, whh her two remaining sons, 
Hoberl and Andrew, into North CaroJina She remained 
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est ihe door, by the hair, extkiming, " The Tories nN 
upon us." Our young hero ran out, and, putl-ng hia gun 
ihrough ihe forlc of ihe npple-lree, hailed ihe approaching 
band. Having repealed his hail without an answer, and 
perceiving ihe party rapidiyadvancing and but a few rods 
distant, he fired. A volley was returned, which killed ihe 
soldier, who, having aroused the inmates of the house, bad 
followeii young Jactson, and was standing near hira. Ths 
other b;ind of Toniea had now emerged from the west end 
of the slnble, and mistaking the discharge of the advance 
party, ilien nearly on a line between them and the apple- 
tree, for the Ere of a sallying party from the house, cam^ 
menced a sharp fire upon their own friends. Thus bolt; 
parties were brought to a stand. Young Andrew, allet™ 
discharging his gun, returned into the house ; and, with 
two others, commenced a. fire from the west door, wherA, 
both of his companions were shot down, one of them with 
a mortal wound. The Tories still kepi up the fire upon 
ench other, as well aa upon ihe house, until, startled by 
the sound of a cavalry bugle in the distance, ihey beloot 
ihemselvi-s to their horsea, and fled. The charge waa 
sounded by a Major label, who had not a man with him, 
but, hearing the hring, and knowing that Lands was at- I 
oicked, he gave the blast upon his trumpet to alarm tha 
assailants. 

The British commander, having been advised of the 
return of the Wajthaw settlers, despatched Major Cof5a, 
with a corps of light dragoons, a company of infantry, and 
a considerable number of Tories, for their capture and 
destruction. Hearing of their approach, the settlers ap- 
pointed the Waxhaw meeting-house as a place of rendez- 
vous, and about forty of ihem, among whom were the 
two Jacksons, had assembled there on the day appointed, 
and were waiting for n friendly company under Captait» 
Nisbett. When the enemy approached, iheir commanding 
officer placed the Tories in front, tn order to conceal the 
dragoons} and the little band of settlers were completely 
deceived by the stratagem. Supposing the reinforcemenl 
for which they had been waiting was approaching, they 
were prepared to welcome them as friends, but tne dm 
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ment after they discovered their unfortunate mistake. 
Eleven of the number were taken prisoners, and the rest 
sought for safety in flight. The two Jacksons were 
among those who escaped, and temporarily eluded pur- 
suit. They remained together during the ensuing night, 
and on the approach of morning concealed themselves in 
a thicket on the bank of a small creek, not far from the 
ouse of Lieutenant Crawford, who had been wounded 
nd made prisoner. Becoming very hungry, they left 
their horses in the wood, and ventured out to Craw- 
ford's for food. But a party of Tories, who were well 
acquainted with the country, and the passes through 
the forest, unfortunately passed the creek, in the mean 
time, at the very point where the horses and baggage had 
been left ; and, guided by one of their number, whose 
name was Johnson, they approached the house, in com- 
pany with a small body of dragoons, and presented them- 
selves at the door, before the young Jacksons were aware 
of their approach. 

Resistance and flight were alike hopeless, and neither 
was attempted. Mrs. Crawford, with several children,, 
one of whom was at the breast, were the inmates of the 
house, A scene of destruction immediately took place. All 
the glass, crockery, and other furniture, were dashed in 
pieces. The beds were ripped open, and the feathers 
scattered to the winds. The clothing of the whole family, 
men, women, and children, was cut and torn into frag- 
ments. Even the children's clothes shared the fate of 
the rest. Mercy for the wife and little ones of a hus- 
band and father, who was already wounded and in 
their hands, and doomed to imprisonment, if not death, 
touched not the hearts of these remorseless men, and no^ 
thing was left to the terrified and wretched family, but the 
clothes they had on, and a desolate habitation. No attempt 
was made, by Uie British officer commanding, to arrest 
this destruction While it was in progress, he ordered 
Andrew Jackson to clean his muddy boots. The young 
soldier refused, claiming to be treated with the respec 
due to a prisoner of war. Instead of admiring this manly 
spirit in one so }oung, the cowardly ruffian struck at hii 
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head wilti his sword ; but, throwing up his lefl hand, th* 
intended victim received a ^sh upon it, the scar of whicli 
be catried in tbe grave. TiirniDg to Robert Jackson, thft 
officer ordered him to perform the menial task, and. rB« 
ceivinci a like refusal, aimed a furious blow at his hea^ 
also, a rjd inflicted a wound from which he never recovered. 

After these exhibitions of ferocity, the parly set Andrew 
Jackson upon a horse, and ordered him, on pain of instaiii; 
death, 10 lead them to the house of a well-known Whig, 
by the name of Thompson. Apprehending that Thomp- 
son Wiis at home, it occurred to his young friend thai m 
might save him by a slralagein. Al ihat lime, when men 
were ai home, they generally kepi a look-out to avoid sur- 
prise, and had a horse ready for^ighl. Instead of leading 
the parly by the usual route, young Andrew took them; 
through woods and fields, which brought them over a 
eminence in sight of the house, at the distance of half 
mile. On reaching tbe summit, he beheld Thwnpson's 
horse lied to his rack, a sure sign thai his owner was at 
home. The British dragoons darted forward, and, in 
breathless apprehension, Andrew Jackson kept his eye 
upon Thompson's horse. With inexpressible joy, he saw 
Thompson, while the dragoons were slill a few hundred 
yards distant, nish out, mount bis horse, dash into the 
creek tvbicb ran foaming by, and in a minute ascend ihe 
opposite bank. He was then out of pistol shot, and aa 
his pursuers dared not swim the rapid stream, he slopped 
long enough to shout execration and defiance, and then 
rode leisurely off". 

Andrew Jackson and his brother, with about twenly 
other prisoners, were mounted on captured horses, and 
started for Camden, over forty miles distant. Not a mouth- 
ful of food, or drop of water, was given them on the route, 
The streams which they forded had been swollen by re- 
cent rains ; but when thcj' stooped to take up a little wa- 
ter in the palms of their hands, to assuage their burning 
thirst, ihey were ordered to desist by the brutal guard. 

Ari.ved nl Camden, ihey were confined, with about two 
hundred and fifty other prisoners, in a redoubt surround- 
ing the jail, and overlooking tbe country to the north. No 
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attention was paid to their wounds or their wanta They 
had no beds, nor any substitute ; and their only food was 
a scanty supply of bad bread. They were robbed of e 
portion of their clothing, taunted by Tories with beinff re- 
bels, and assured that they would be hanged. Andrew 
Jackson himself was stripped of his jacket and shoes. 
With a refinement of cruelty, the Jacksons and their cou- 
sin, Thomas Crawford, two of them severely wounded, 
were separated as soon as their relationship was known, 
and kept in perfect ignorance of each other's condition or 
fate. In aggravation of their sufferings, the small-pox 
made its appearance among them. Not a step was taken 
to stay its progress or mitigate its afflictions. Without 
physicians or nurses, denied even the kind attentions and 
sympathy of relatives who were fellow-prisoners, their 
keepers left them to perish, not only without compassion, 
but with apparent satisfaction. 

One day Andrew Jackson was sunning himself in the 
entrance of his prison, when the officer of the guard, ap* 
parently struck with his youthful appearance, entered 
into conversation with him. With characteristic energj', 
the fearless lad described to him the condition of the pn« 
Boners ; ^nd among the rest, their sufferings from the 
scantiness and bad quality of their food. Immediately 
meat was added to their bread, and there was otherwise a 
decided improvement. The Provost was a Tory from 
New York ; and it was afterwards alleged that he with- 
held the meat he had contracted to supply for the support 
of the prisoners, to feed a gang of negroes, which he had 
collected from the plantations of the Whigs, with intent 
to convert them to his own use. 

During the confinement of the Waxhaw prisoners at 
Camden, General Greene made his unsuccessful attack on 
the British forces at that post under Lord Ilawdon. The 
American army was encamped on Hobkirk's Hill, about a 
mile distant, and in full view of the redoubt in which the 
prisoners were confined. On the morning of the ^th ol 
April, Andrew Jackson became convinced, from what he 
taw and heard, that a battle was soon to take place. He 
jras exceedingly anxious to witness the cooflict, but tb« 
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thick plank TeDce that extended around the redoubt, .^ 
pletely shut out the view of the surrounding coantn^-< 
Determined that he would not he Toiled in his wish, nil 
gel himself at work with an old razor-blade, which 1 
been given to the prisoners to eat their rations with, i 
by working- the greater part of the nighl, he contri' 
to cut one of the knots out of a plank, and through this 
obtained a view of Greene's encampmu'nl, ond of the sar 
guinary slruggle which look place on the folloiving day. 
In a few days after the battle before Camden, the tn 
Jack sons were released, in pursuance of a partial exchaDgfi 
effected by the intercessions and exertions of their moihw* 
and Captain Walker of the militia. While he was con* 
fined in prison, Kobert bad suffered greatly from the wound 
in his head which had never been dressed. Inflacnma- 
tion of the brain soon after ensued, which brought him 
10 his grave, in a few days afier his liberation. The mo- 
ther also, worn out with anxiety and solicitude for her chil- 
dren, and her incessant eflbrts to relieve the sufferings of 
the prisoners who had been brought from her own neigh- 
borhood, was taken sick, and expired in a few weeltii 
near the lines of the enemy in the vicinity of Charleslou. 
These repealed afflictions were keenly fell by young 
Jackson, and it was some time before he entirely reco- 
vered frwn the shock occasioned by so sudden a beteava- 
inent. He was tenderly attached to his mother and bro- 
ther, and as they were his only telatifes, their death must 
have been a severe blow to him. The buoyancy of youth, 
however, enabled him lo beai up manfully against mis- 
fortune, and he soon after entered into ihe enjoyment of 
his estate, which, though small, was sufficient to have 
given him a liberal education. Unfortunately he had be- 
come quite intimate with a number of the most polished 
citizens of Charleston, who had retired lo ihe Waxhaw 
settlement, during the occupation of that city by the Bri- 
tish, and had conlracied habiis, and imbibed tas'.es, which 
it was unwise in him to indulge. He accompanied his 
friends on their return to Charleston ; and, as he deter* 
mined not to be outdone by his associates, his money was 
expended so profusely that his whole patrimony wu 
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soon exhausted, and he was left with Dothiiig hot a fine 
horse which he had taken from the Waxhaws. The' ani- 
mal itself was at length staked against a sum of monej, in 
a game of ** rattle and snap.** Jackson won the game ; 
and, forming a sadden resolntion, be pocketed the moneiTf 
bade adieu to his friends, and letnmed home. 

This occaiTpnce look place in the winter of 1781, and 
ftnmediately after his return to the Waxhaws, Jackson 
collected the remains of his little property, with the in- 
tention of acquiring a profession, and preparing himself 
to enter on the busy scenes of life. After parraing the 
study of the langoages, and other desultory branches of 
education, under Mr. McCnIloch, in that part of Carolina 
which was then called the New Acquisition, near HilTs 
Iron Works, for sereral months, he concluded to abandon 
the pulpit for which he had been designed by bis mother, 
and embraced the legal profession. In pursuance of this 
determination, he repairfd to Salisbury, in North Carolina, 
and commenced the study of the law, under Spruce McCay. 
Esq., afterwards one of the judges of that state, and sub- 
sequently continued it under Cobnel John Stokes. Hav- 
ing remained at Salisbury until the winter of 1786, he 
obtained a license from the judges to practice law, and 
continued in the state until the spring of 1788. As an 
evidence of the estimation in which his talents were at 
that time held by the influential men of North Carolina, 
he soon after received from the governor the appointment 
of Solicitor for the western district of that state, of which 
the present state of Tennessee then formed a part. 

The observations he was enabled to make while en- 
gaged in the study of his profession, bad convinced' him 
that North Carolina presented few inducements to a young 
attorney ; and recollecting that he stood solitary in life, 
without relations to aid him in the outset, when innumer- 
able dilEculties arise and retard success, he determined to 
seek a new country. But for this he might have again 
returned to his native state. The deaih, however, of 
every relation he had, had wiped away all those endear- 
ing recollections and circumstances which attach the mind 
lo the place of its nativity. The western district of the 
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State was often spoken of, as presenting flattei jng prospects 
to adventurers, and his official appointment in that quarter 
happened quite opportunely to enable him to carry out 
his intention of visiting that section of the country. In 
the year 1788, at the age of twenty-one years, he ac- 
companied Judge McNairy, who was going out to hold 
the first Supreme Court that had ever sat in the district. 
Having reached the Holston, they ascertained that it would 
be impossible to arrive at the time appointed for the ses- 
sion of the court ; and therefore took up their residence, 
for some time, at Jonesborough, then the principal seat of 
justice in the western district. They recommenced their 
journey, in October, 1789, and passing through an ex' 
tensive uninhabited country, reached Nashville in tbe 
same month. 
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CHAPTER n. 

1789. Earl^ settlements on the Cumberland — Hardships end jrea by 
Jackson, in the discharge of his official duties^-Escape from tM 
Indians — His presence of mind — Adventures in the wilderness- 
Locates at Nashville — Fruitless attempts to intimidate him — Indian 
depredations — Becomes acquainted with Mrs. Robards — His mar* 
riake — A member of the Tennessee convention— Chosen a senator 
in Congress — His resignation, and appointment as a judge of the 
Supreme Court — Firmness and decision of character as a judge— 
Difficulty with Governor Sevier — Resigns his office, and devotea 
himself to agricultural pursuits. 1804. 

At the time of the first ^«it made by Andrew Jackson, 
tr tjie ttifsui 8eu«ments rja ir.e Cumoerjana •.'*er .nclud- 
)nor tnat at Frenci: creeK near the presenc sue o. Nash- 
viLe aimost all the settiers were resiaing in stations, and 
It was several years before it was entirely safe for them 
to spreaa over the country, and live in separate cabins. 
While the Shawanese from the north were carrying on 
perpetual war with the settlers in Kentucky, the Chero- 
kees and Choctaws from the south were wreaking their 
vengeance on the intruders upon their hunting-grounds 
in Tennessee. Twenty-two times during this period of 
danger and blood, did General Jackson, in the performance 
of his public and private duties, cross the wilderness of 
two hundred miles, then intervening between Jonesborough 
and the settlements on the Cumberland. The hardships 
and perils of those journeys it is difficult for travellers at 
the present day duly to appreciate. 

In addition to his rider, with a leaded rifle on his 
shoulder, the patient horse carried upon his back his 
master's blankets, provisions, and equipments. His food 
was the foliajre of the bushes and the native grass. At a 
fire kindled mm a tinder-box, or the flash of his rifle, the 
traveller roasted his bacon or wild meat on a stick, and cut 
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jt with his hunter's knife, while his fingers served him 
instead of forks. Wrapped in his blanket, with his rifle 
for a bed-feliow, and his horse standing by, he slept, with 
no roof to protect him but the boughs of the forest. With- 
out a water-proof hat or India-rubber coat, he was drenched 
to the skin by the laihng rain. Often when he was hungry 
with fasting, and a delicious pheasant, or plump deer wai 
before him, he dared not kill it, lest the report of his rifle 
should give notice of his presence to a lurking savage. 

At one time when Jackson was traversing the wilder- 
ness alone, he came, after night, and amid torrents of rain, 
to a creek, the noise of whose tumbling waters, already 
swollen to a great depth, warned him not to attempt cross- 
ing the ford. Dismounting from his horse, and turning his 
saddle bottom upward, at the root of a tree, he wrapped 
his blanket around him, and with his rifle in one hand and 
his bridle in the other, sat upon it, with his horse stand- 
ing before him, listening to the roaring stream and the 
pattering of the raindrops on the leaves of the forest, until 
the return of day enabled him to proceed. 

On another occasion, he was in company with three 
companions, on his way from Jonesborough to the Cum- 
berland. They arrived, just after dark, at the east side of 
the Emory, where it issues from the mountains, and dis- 
covered the fires of a large party of hostile Indians on the 
opposite bank. The moment the discovery was made, 
Andrew Jackson, as if by instinct, assumed the direction 
of the party. He enjoined silence and instant retreat, and 
having retired some distance into the mountains, directed 
his companions to quit the road cautiously and at diflerent 
points, so a J to leave no distinct trace behind them, and to 
reunite, and proceed up the stream, for the purpose of 
crossing at some ford above and eluding the Indians. 
Guided by the noise of the waters, they progressed up 
ward among the mountains during the night, and, as soon 
as it was day, approached the stream. They found it too 
much swollen to be forded, and too rapid to be swam 
Still apprehensive of pursuit, they resumed their marchf 
and a'oout two o*clock in the afternoon reached a place 
where (he stream* after dashing over a rough precipice. 
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spread out with a lake-like surface, broken at a short dis- 
tance below by another cataract. Here the party, not 
feel'ng safe until their trail was broken by the intervening 
stream, determined to attempt a passage. Binding logs 
and bushes together with hickory withes, they soon con- 
structed a small raft sufficient to convey three or four men, 
and affixed two rude oars to the bows, and one as a steer- 
ing-oar or rudder to the stern. It was cold, March weather, 
and very important to keep their clothes, blankets, and 
saddles, as well as their rifles and powder, from getting 
wet. To that end, it was concluded that Jackson and one 
of his companions should first cross with every thing but 
the horses, and that on a second trip, they should be swam 
over alongside the raft. The craft was freighted accord- 
ingly, and pushed ofiT from shore ; but in an instant, an 
irresistible under-current seized the rude flotilla, and hurled 
it down the stream. For a few moments, Jackson, who 
was at the oars, regardless of the shouts of his companions, 
who followed him downward on the bank, struggled with 
the flood ; but, perceiving that farther eflbrt could only 
end in destruction, he reversed the direction of the raft, in 
the hope of reaching the shore he had left. Notwith- 
standing he exerted all his strength, he was unable tc 
bring it to land ; and although within a few feet, the suck 
of the cataract had already seized it. A moment more, 
and the raft, with its passengers, would have been dashed 
in pieces, when Jackson, wrenching one of his oars from 
its fastenings, sprung to the stern, and bracing himself 
there, held it out to his companions on shore, who seized 
it, and brought them safe to land. Being reproached 
for not heeding their first warnings, Jackson coolly re- 
plied: *' A miss is as good as a mile ; you see how near 1 
can graze danger. Come on, and I will save you yet." 
Re-equipping themselves and horses, they resumed theii 
march up the stream ; and after spending another night, 
eupperiess, in the woods, found a ford the next day, and, 
by a circuitous route, reached a log cabin on the road, 
about forty miles in the rear of the Indian encampment. 

At another time, he reached Bean's station, the rendez* 
• 0U8 of a party with whonr he was to cross the wildemessi 
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on the evening after they had left. Determined to orerlBke 
them, he ein[jloj-ed a guide well acouainled with Indian 
signs and stTatagems, and travelled all night. Just before 
day, they came (o the firea where the party had encamped 
the first part of the night. Following on, they soon dis* 
covered, hy the trail in the road, that a party of Indians, 
about twenty-two in number, were in pursuit of their 
friends ahead. They hastened forward rapidly, until they 
approached so near the Indians that the water, which the 
weight of iheir tread had pressed out of the rotten lo^ 
was not yet dry. The guide now refused to proceed; 
but Jackson resolved to Gave his friends, or, at least, hazard 
his life in the attempt. Dividing provisions, he and hia 
guide proceeded in opposite direciions, Jackson cautiously 
advancing, and walching the tracks of the Indians. At 
length be saw where they had turned off lo the right, 
probably for the purpose of getting ahead of the party, 
and attacking them from ambush, or falling upon them m 
the night. The danger was imminent, and pressing on 
with increased speed, he overlook his friends before dark 
Having crossed a stream which was very deep and partly 
frozen over, they had halted and kindled fires, at which 
they were drying their clothes and baggage. Warned of 
their danger, ihey immediately resumed iheir march, and 
continued it without intermission, during the whole night 
and the next day. The sky was overcast with cloiidai 
and in the evening it began lo snow. While upon the 
route, they arrived at the log cabins of a party of huntera, 
and requested shelter and protection ; but, contrary to 
ibeir expectations, for auch churlishness was unusuaj 
among men of their class, they were rudely refused. The 
party were therefore compelled to bivouac in the forest, 
Jackson was wearied with his fati'ruing march, and as he 
had not closed his eyes for two mghls, he wrapped him- 
self in bis blanket, and laid down upon the ground, wheie 
he slept soundly. When he awoke in the morning, hs 
found himsulf covered with six inches of snow. 

The party resumed their march, and reached their dcs 
tination in safety ; but they afterwards learned that the 
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banters, who had refused ihem the hoapilaf.ly of (ben 
' cabins, had been murdered by the Indians. 

In the course of his frequent professional visits made 
from Jonesborough to the aettleineiii on the Cumbeilandj 
tfae advantages of Nashville as a suitable locality in which 
to establish himself, attracted Jackson's notice, and he con- 
cluded to make it his future place of residence. It had 
not been his original inieniton to locate permanently in 
Tennessee, His visit was merely experimental, and bis 
Blay remained lo be determined by the prospect that might 
be disclosed : but finding, soon after h's arrival, that a con- 
siderable opening was offered for the success of a J'oung 
attorney, he decided to remain. To a person of refined feel- 
ings, the condition of things wag far from encouraging. As 
must be the case in all newly settled countries, society was 
loosely formed, and united by but few of those ties which 
bare a tendency to enforce the performance of moral duty, 
and the execution of strict and impartial justice. The 
young men of the place, who were adventurers from dif- 
ferent sections of the union, had become deeply indebted 
to the merchants. There was but one lawyer in the 
country, and they bad so contrived as to retain him in 
their business ; the consequence was, that the merchants 
were entirely deprived of the means of enforcing against 
those gentlemen the eXHCution of their contracts. In this 
state of things, Jackson made his appearance at Nashville, 
and, while the creditor class looked to it with great satis- 
factiou, the debtors wers sorely displeased. Applications 
were immediately made to him for his professional ser- 
Tices, and on the morning after his arival, he issued 
seTenty writs. To those prodigal gentlemen it was an 
alarming circumstance ; their former security was im- 
paired ; but that it might not wholly depart, they deter- 
mined to force him, in some way or other, to leave ih"* 
country ; and to effect this, broils and quarrels with him 
were resorted to. 

In the state of society then existing in Tennessee, there 
was a grade of men who prided themselves on theii 
courage and prowess, as mere bullies, and were ahvays 
ready, like the brute beast, to decide the quest'oa af mi- 
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pcriority, by a fighl. Equals in standing, who haled, but 
dared not encounter the fearless Jackson, stimulaled thi« 
:Itis3 of men to attack, in the hope of degrading, ti thi;y 
could not destroy him. The first man set upon him. with 
scarcely a pretence of provocation, was a flax-breaker of 
great strength and courage, whom he soon reduced tn 
aubmisaion with his own winding-blades, the only weapon 
within hia reach. His next encounter was at a court in 
Sumner county, with a noted bully whom he did nit 
know. While he was conrersing with a gentleman, on 
business, the bully approached, and without saying a 
word, placed his heels on Jackson's feet. Pushing hira 
off, Jackson seized a slab, and with a forward thrust upon 
the breast, brought him to the ground. The interference 
of the crowd put an end lo the conflict \ but the baffled 
bully, snatching a slake from the fence, again approached 
with dreadful imprecations. At the earnest entreaty of 
Jackson, the crowd retired from between them. Poising 
bis slab, he then advanced, with a firm step and steadjf 
eye, upon his antagonist, who dropped his stake at his 
approach, jumped over the fence, and ran into the woods. 
These attempts to intimidate Jackson in the perform- 
nnce of what he conceived lo be his duty to his clients, 
were found wholly unavailing, and were soon abandoned. 
His enemies were convinced by the first controversy in 
which ihey had involved him, thai his decision and hrm 
ness were such as to leave no hope of effecting any thing 
Jirough this channel. Disregarding the opposition mani- 
fested towards him, be continued, with care and industry, 
to press forward in bis professional course ; and his atten- 
iOD soon brought hioi forward, and introduced him to a 
profitable practice. The western district of North Caro- 
lina having been ceded to the national government, an 
erected into a territory, in 1790, Jackson was appointed, b) 
president Washington, the United States attorney for the 
new judicial district, in which capacity he continued to 
act for sereral years. 

The dfcprcdations commiltpd by the Indians, in the vici- 
nity of the Cumberland river, about this time, compelled 
■rery man. of necessity, to become a soldier. UnassiaW 
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^r tlie government, the settlers were forced to rely, for 
security, on their own bravery and exertions. Although 
younfif, no person was more distinguished than Andrew 
Jackson, in defending the country against these predatory 
incursions of the savages, who continually harassed the 
frontiers, and not un frequently approached the heart of 
the settlements, which were thin, but not widely extended. 
Frequent expeditions were undertaken from Nashville 
against them, in most of which he took part. This state 
of things continued until 1794, when a large parly, among 
whom was Jackson, attacked and destroyed the Indian 
town of Nickajak, near the Tennessee river. In these 
afllairs, his courage and gallantry were so conspicuous, 
that the red warriors gave him the appellation of ** Sharp 
Knife," and the hardy hunters who accompanied him 
were proud of his friendship and esteem. 

When Jackson first located himself in Nashville, he 
boarded, in company with the late Judge Overton, in the 
family of Mrs. Donelson, a widow lady who had emigrated 
from Virginia, first to Kentucky, and afterwards to Nash- 
ville. Mrs. Robards, her daughter, who afterwards be- 
came the wife of Jackson, was then living in the family 
with her mother, whom she had followed to Tennessee, 
on account of the ill treatment which she had received at 
the hands of her husband, who was dissipated in his ha- 
bits and of a morose and jealous disposition, while she, 
on the contrary, was celebrated for her gayety, sweetness, 
and afilability. A short time before Jackson became an 
inmate of the family, a reconciliation had taken place be- 
tween Robards and his wife*; but a second rupture afterwards 
occurred, and Robards went to Kentucky. His wife soon 
learned that he intended to compel her to accompany him, 
and, in the spring of 1791, with the advice of her friends* 
she determmed to descend the river as far as Natchez, in 
company with Colonel Stark, who was then making pre- 
parations for the voyage. At the earnest request of Colo- 
nel Siark, Jackson piloted his family through the Indian 
country. After his return, Judge Overton communicated 
to him the astounding intelligence, that he was the uncun 
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Bcions cause of the lost separation ; ihsl it fcrosc from R*' J 
bards' jealousy of him; and that the circumstanM of his T 
accompniiyi:igColDnelStarli,wfaowftsnn elderly man, and i 
■pprehensi re of danger, had be«n seized apon by Robard* 1 
ts a groupJ of iliroree, in a petition to the Virginia legi» ' 
lature. 

The thought that an innocent n-oman mis sufferir^ 
unjustly on "his account, made Jackson's sensitive nTino ' 
most uneasy and unhappy. He imniediaiely sought out i 
Robards and expoalulaled with him, an the injustice and 1 
cruelly of his causeless suspicion ; but the interview ended I 
in mutual defiances. At length ncwa came that the Vir- 1 
gitiia legi^biure had actually granted the divorce in a» ] 
eordanee with Robonls' petition. Forthwith Jackson has- j 
teued to Natchez, and ol^red bis hand and his heart K 
innocent and amiable woman, who had been made so 
happy by false and unfounded accusations, in order that 1 
he might give the world ihe highest evidence in bia power ' 
of her entire innocence. 

Although free to fernn a new connection, Mrs. Robards 
declint'd the proffered offer. But her suitor was not to be 
denied. His feelings were nannly enlisted in her faror. 
His attachment for her was ardent and sincere, and whea 
he addressed her in the language of Ruth to Naomi: 
" Entreat me not to leave thee or to return from following 
after thee, for where thou gorst I \yi!l go, irkere than 
lodgest 1 will lodge, thy people shall be my people, and 
thy God my God ; where thou dicst I will die, and there 
will 1 be buried," she found herself unable to resist his 
importunities, and they were soon aftir married and re- 
turned to Tennessee. On arriving there, it was discovered 
that all the necessary forms to complete the diverce in 
Virginia had not been finished at the lime of the marriage; 
consequently the. ceremony was again performed after 
their arrival' at Nashville. The ailachmeni thus consum- 
mated was a source of unfailinjr pleasure to Andrew Jack- 
son. He was devotedly fond of his wife; p.fier her decease 
he cherished her memory with an almost holy reverence . 
ind be refused the sarcophagus of the Emperor Serenu, 
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diat he might Lot be denied the priyilege of being baried 
by her side.* 

In the year 1796, measures were taken by the people 
of Tennessee to form a state government. The acknow* 
ledged talents, patriotism, and decision of character, ol 
Andrew Jackson were not to be overlooked on such on 
occasion, and without solicitation on his part, he was 
elected one of the members of the convention to frame a 
state constitution. His good conduct and zeal for the 
public interest, and the republican feelings and sentiments 
which were conspicuously manifested in the formation and 
arrangement of this instrument, brought him more pro- 
minently to view; and, without proposing or soliciting 
the office, he was in the same year elected a member of 
the House of Representatives in Congress, for the state 
of Tennessee. The following year, his reputation con- 
tinuing to increase, and his constituents generally concur- 
ring in the wish to elevate him to still higher honors, he 
was chosen a senator in Congress, and took his seat on the 
22d day of November, 1797. About the middle of April, 
1798, business of an important and private nature im- 
posed on him the necessity of asking leave of absence, 
and returning home. Leave was granted, and before the 
next session he resigned his seat. He was but little more 
than thirty years of age ; and nence scarcely eligible by the 
constitution, at the time he was elected. The sedition law, 
about which so much concern and feeling had been mani* 
fested through the country, was introduced into the senate 
by Mr. Lloyd, of Maryland, in June, 1798, and passed 
that body on the 4th of July following ; hence the name 
of Jackson, owing to his aWnce from his seat, does not 
appear on the journals. At the time of the passage of 
the alien law, and the effort to repeal the stamp act, he 
was present, and voted with the minority, in accordance 
with his well-known republican sentiments. 

Shortly after his resignation of the office of senator, the 
legislature of Tennessee, most unexpectedly to himsolfj 
conferred upon him the appointment of judge of the Su* 



* See page 373. 
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preme Court, a station which he accepted wivh reluctance 
and from which he withdrew at an early day. His first 
court was held at Jonesborough, where an lucideni oc- 
curred, illustrative alike of the rudeness of the times and 
the firmness of the new judge : 

A man named Russell Bean was indicted for cutting ofif 
the ears of his infant child in a drunken frolic. He was 
in the courtyard ; but such was his strength and ferocity, 
that the sheriff, not daring to approach him, made a return 
to the court that " Russell Bean will not be taken." Judge 
Jackson, with his peculiar emphasis, said that such a re- 
turn was an absurdity, and could not be received. " He 
must be taken," said the judge, "and, if necessary, you 
must summon the pobse comitatusy The mortified 
sherifiT retired, and waiting until the court adjourned for 
dinner, summoned the judges themselves, as part of the 
posse. Conceiving that the object of the sheriff was to 
avoid a dangerous service, under cover of the judges' re- 
fusal to obey the summons. Judge Jackson instantly replied, 
•* Yes, sir, I will attend you, and see that you do your 
duly." Learning that Bean was armed, he requested a 
loaded pistol, which was put into his hand. He then 
said to the sheriff: ** Advance and arrest him ; I will pro- 
tect you from harm." Bean, armed with a dirk and brace 
of pistols, assumed an attitude of defiance and despera- 
tion. But when the judge drew near, he began to retreat. 
"Stop and submit to the law," cried the judge. The cul- 
prit Slopped, threw down his pistols, and replied, "I will 
surrender to you, sir, but to no one else." This exem- 
plary firmness and decision of Judge Jackson, in main- 
taining the supremacy of the law, produced a happy 
change in the conduct of the turbulent spirits of the vi- 
cinity. 

General Jackson was distinguished throughout his whol 
life for a remarkable fidelity to his friends. This trait in 
his character was strikingly exhibited in the progress of a 
serious difficulty between Governor Sevier and himself, 
which took place in 1803. A misunderstanding arose 
beiween Jackson and his former friend, Judge McNairy, 
growing out of the agency of the latter in the removal of 
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Seneral Robertson, oae of the olflest and roost respected 
citizens of the statt;, riom the office of agent for tht Chicka- 
«aw Indians. One of the consequences of that removal 
was, that a Mr. Searcy, who had emigrated lo ihe country 
with them, and continued their steadfast friend, lost his 
office as clerk lo the agency, on which he depended for 
Hupport. Not perceiving any pubh'c reasons requiring 
this removal, Jackson remonstrated with McNairy on ihe 
course he had pursued. An altercation ensued, which 
produced ao alienation never entirely obliterated. This 
incident added the weight of a respectable and powerful 
family to the hostile interests already arrayed against bim. 
Among others who became inimical towards him on 
this account, was John Sevier, governor of the slate. 
Sevier was very popular, and being a candidate for re- 
election, in 1 8(KJ, his exasperation against General Jackson 
was imbibed, in the course of the canvass, by the power- 
ful party which supported him. In East Tennessee it 
had arisen lo a high pilch; and while on his way to 
Jonesbotough to hold his court, in the fall of 1803, he was 
inforiQed that a combination had been organized to mob 
him on his arrival. It bad n '^ " 
anxiety to reach his destinalii 
ihe rnad, he pushed forward while scarcely t 
his horse, and on his arrival at Jonesborough could not 
dismount without assisiance. Having a high fever upon 
Iiim he retired immediatdy to his room, and lay down 
tjpon the bed. In a short time a friend called, and in- 
formed him that a regiment of men, headed by Colonel 
Harrison, had assembled to tar and feather him, and 
begped bira to lock his door. He immediately rose, threw 
the door wide open, and said to his friend, "Give my 
compliments to Colonel Harrison, and tell htm my door la 
opfin to receive him and his regiment wheniver they 
choose to wait upon me ; and I hope the colonel's chivalrv 
Will induce him to lead his men, and not follow iheni.'' 
Upon ihe delivery of his message, ihe mob dispersed ; 
' ind having apologized for the inconsiderate 'iolence of 
I his conduci, Harrison remained ever after on ^ood tenna 
[■ with General Jackson. 
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His next courl was at Knoxville, where ihe legislatuiw 
was ihen id session. They had enipred inio an investi- 
gation of certain land frauds which Jackson had done much 
to defeat, and there was some evidence tending lo impli- 
cate the governor, who consequfnlly hecame stiil more 
highly exasperated, and determined to revenge himself. 
As Judge Jackson Jefi the noun-house on the first day of 
bia court, he found a crowd in front, in thn midst of wnicli 
stood Governor Sevier, with his sword in his hand, ha 
raoguing ihem in a loud voice. As Jackson advanced, 
the governor turned upon him ; and an altercation en- 
sued, in which insults were given and retorted. Being 
repeatedly defied by the governor to meet him in single 
combat, the general sent him a challenge, which was ac- 
cepted. Bui in consequence of difficulties on the part of 
ihe challenged parly, as lo the lime and place of meeting, 
the general published him in the usual form. It was theti 
understood, without any format ommgcmenl, that they 
would meet at a place called Southwest Point, within the 
Indian boundary. Thither the general repaired with a 
single friend. Having waited a couple of days, without 
seeing or hearing of the governor, he resolved to return to 
Knoxville, and bring the quarrel lo a close. He had not 
proceeded a mile, however, when he saw the governor 
approaching, escorted by about twenty men. He had 
already prepared another note lo the governor, setting 
forth his manifold grievances, and halting in the road, he 
sent bis friend forward to deliver it. The governor re- 
fused to receive it. Out of patience with what he con- 
ceived to be an aggravation of former indignities, the 
general resolved to end the matter on the spot. He was 
armed with a brace of pistols at bis saddle-bow, and a 
a brace of pistols and a sword. 
Advancing slowly until within one hundred yards of the 
governor, be levelled his cane as ancient knights did their 
spears, pul spurs to his horse, and charged upon his an* 
tagonist. Astounded ai this bold and unexpected raove- 
, the governor's friends had not presence of mind 
li to interpose ; and the governor himself, dismount- 
i^oid the shock, trod on the scabbard of his swoift 
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and wai ^Ddeied hicapabie of resistance. A rally of hia 
attendants prevented any very serious mischief. In the 
governor's party were gentlemen who were ls much the 
friends of Gieneral Jackson as of himself ; and tltrough their 
intercession, all further hostile intentions were abandoned, 
and the parties rode on some mile? together. 

On the admission of Tennessei: into the union, it com- 
prised one military division. The death of Major-general 
Conway, which occurred about this time, created a va- 
cancy in the office, which was filled by the election of 
Jackson. This was the only public station he filled for a 
number of years, as, in 1804, he sent in his resignation 
of the judgeship to the legislature, which was accepted in 
July, about six years after his original appointment. He 
always distrusted his own abilities as a judge, and was quite 
willing that others should discharge its intricate and re- 
sponsible duties. Unambitious of obtaining those distinc- 
tions and honors, which young men are usually proud to 
possess, and finding too that his circumstances and con 
diiion in life were not such as to permit his time and at 
tention to be devoted to public matters, he determined to 
yield them into other hands, and to devote himself to 
agricultural pursuits. He accordingly settled himself on 
an excellent farm, ten miles from Nashville, on the Cum- 
berland river, where for several years he enjoyed all the 
comforts of domestic and social intercourse. Abstracted 
from the busy scenes of public life, pleased with retire- 
ment, surrounded by friends whom he loved, and who 
entertained for him the highest veneration and respect, 
and blessed with an amiable and afiectionate wife, nothing 
seemed wanting to the completion of that hapf iness which 
he so anxiorjly dfesired while in office. 
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General Jacksok had a strong' passion ' r fine hoisea 
Bod it became a principal branch of his fan ng businetia, 
to raise them rrom the best biooded stock imported from 
Virginia and North Carolina. The enthusiasm of his 
character displayed itself in his aiiachmeni lo favorite 
animals he had raised, and perhaps no man in the west- 
ern cotintry was equally successful in that branch of agri- 
cultural pursuits. More for the purpose of exhibiting his 
Glock and recommending it to purchasfrs, than to indulge 
in the practices common at such places, he brought out 
his favorite horses upon the nit^e-couises of the day, and, 
though not a sportsman, in the techniLal sense of the terra, ' 
he lost and won in many a well-contested field. An occa- 
sion of this sort, however, led to one of the most unfor- 
tunate incidents of his life. 

He owned a favorite hoise, named Truxton, vrhich 1 
was challenged to run against a horse owned by a Mr. 
Erwin and his son-in-law, Charles Dickinson. Theslakea 
were to he two thousand dollars on a side, in cash notes, 
with a forfeiture of eight hundred dollars. The bet was 
accepted, and a list of notes made out; but when the time 
for running anived, Erwin and Dickinson chose to pay th« 
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ibrfeit. Enrin ofiered sandry notes not due, withholding 
the list which was in the hands of Dickinson. lackson 
refused to receive them, and demanded the h'st, claiming 
the right to select from the notes described upon it. The list 
was produced, a selection made, and the afiair satisfaclo- 
rity adjusted. Afterwards a rumor reached Dickinson, that 
General Jackson charged Erwin with producing a list of 
X)tes difierent froi6 the true one. In an interview between 
ackson and Dickinson, the former denied the statement, 
and the latter gave his author. Jackson instantly proposed 
to call him in ; but Dickinson declined. Meeting with the 
author shortly after, Jackson had an altercation with him, 
which ended in blows. Here the affair ousrht to have 
ended. But there were those who desired to produce a 
duel between Jackson and Dickinson. The latter ^^iis 
brave and reckless, a trader in blacks and blooded horses, 
iind*reputed to be the best shot in the country. A quar- 
rel with such a man as General Jackson was flattering to 
his pride, and officious friends were not wanting to take 
advantage of the weakness of the one party, and the in- 
flexibility of the other, in order to push matters to extremi- 
ties. Exasperation was produced ; publication followed 
{)ublication; insults were given and retorted; until, at 
ength, General Jackson was informed that a paper, more 
severe than its predecessors, was in the hands of the 
printer, and that Dickinson was about to leave the state. 
He flew to Nashville, and demanded a sight of it in the 
printer's hands. It was msulting m the highest degree, 
f contained a direct imputation of cowardice, and concluded 
with a notice that the author would leave for Maryland, 
within the coming week. A stern challenge, demanding 
immediate satisfaction, was the consequence. The chal- 
lenge was given on the 23d of May, and Dickinson's pub- 
lication appeared the next morning. Jackson pressed for 
an instant meeting ; but it was postponed, at the request 
of the other party, until the 30th, at which lime it was 
to take place, at Harrison's Mills, on Red River, within 
the limits of Kentucky. Dickinson occupied the inter- 
mediate time in practicing; and his fsrocious boasts, how 
often he had hit the general chalked out on a tree, and his 
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unfeeling offers to bet that he would kill him at the ap« 
proaching meeting, being duly communicated, had an 
effect upon his antagonist which can be better conceived 
than described. Jackson went upon 'the ground firmly 
impressed with the conviction that his life was eagerly 
sought, and in the expectation of losing it, but with a de- 
termination which such a conviction naturally inspired in 
a bosom that never knew fear. At the word, Dickinson 
fired, and the dust was seen lo fly from Jackson's clothes; 
the next instant, the latter fired, and Dickinson fell. Jack- 
son, with his friend and surgeon, left the ground, and had 
travelled about twenty miles towards home, when his at- 
tendant first discovered that the general was wounded, by 
seeing the blood oozing through his clothes. On examina- 
tion, it was found that Dickinson's ball had buried itself 
in his breast, and shattered two of his ribs near their arti- 
culation with the breastbone. It was some weeks before 
he was able to attend lo business. Dickinson was taken 
to a neighbouring house, where he survived but a few 
hours. 

The friends of Dickinson, and the enemies of Jackson 
circulated charges of unfairness in the fight, bai ihe«^G 
were soon put down, in the estimation of candid and mi- 
partial judges, by the certificates of the seconds, that all 
had been done according to the previous understanding 
between the parties, and proof that Dickinson himself 
though able to converse, never uttered a single word of 
complaint before his death. 

The firmness and steadiness of nerve exhibited by Gre- , 
neral Jackson on this occasion, have often been the subject 
ot' commendation, even among those who do not hesitate 
to condemn, in decided terms, the inexcusable practice 
which was then not only tolerated, but actually encou- 
raged, in that section of the country. There are many 
brave men who can look danger in the face, without the 
change of a muscle ; but there are few who can take a 
sure aim, at the moment when they are conscious of being 
severely wounded. Not a man on the ground, except 
General Jackson himself, knew that he had received a 
wound; and evory muscle was as quiet, an] his hand aa 
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In the year 1811, General Jackson had occasion to visit 
Natchez, in the territory of Mississippi, for the purpos" of 
bringing up a number of blacks, a part of whom had be- 
come his property in consequence of having been secu'ily 
for a friend, and the remainder were hands which tad 
been employed by a nephew, in the neighborhood of Ciat 
place. The road led through the country inhabited by 
the Chickasaw and Choctaw Indians, and the station of rhe 
agent for the Choclaws was upon il. On reacliing the 
agency, he found seven or eight families of emigr.tnts, ^iid 
two members of the Mississippi legislative council, detailed 
there, under the pretence that it was niTcssary for ih'?m 
to have passports from the governor of Miisissippi. ('ne 
of their number had been sent forward to procure ihr -n. 
[n the mean time, the emigrants were buying corn fr-'tn 
.he agent, at an extravagdnt price, and splitting rails *'or 
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bim at B very modente one. Indignanl at the wrong m- 
fiicted on the emigmnts, he reproached the members of 
the council for aubmitiing to the detention, nnd asked ihe 
ftgetit liovv hf diired to demnud a pass from a free Ame- 
rican, travelling' on a public road. The agent replied, by 
inquiring, with much temper, whether he had a })asd. 
" Yee, sir." rejoined the general, "I always carry mine 
with me: I am a free-born American citizen; and iha 
is a passport all over the world." He then directed ih 
emigranis to gear up their wagons, and if any on? at- 
tempted 10 obstruct ihem, to shoot him down as a. highway 
robber. Setting them the example, he continued hia jour- 
ney, regardless of the threats of the agent. 

After concluding his business, he was informed that tbo 
agent had collected about fil\y white men and one hundred 
Indians, to stop him on his return, unless he produced a 
passport. Though adsised by bis friends to procure one, 
he refused to do so; staling that no American citizen 
■hould ever be subjected lo the insult and indignity of 
procuring a pass, lo enable him to travel a public highway 
in his own country. Like all travellers among the In 
diana, at that lime, he was armed with a brace of pistols; 
and having added a rifle, and another pistol, he commenced 
bis return journey. When within a few miles of the 
agency, he was informed by a friend who had gone for- 
ward to reconnoitre, that the agent had his force in readi- 
ness lo stop him. He directed "his friend to advance again, 
and tell the agent, that if he attempted to stop him, it 
would be at ihe peril of his life. He then put his blacks 
in order, and armed them with axes and clubs; at the 
same time telling them not to slop unless directed by him, 
and if any one offered lo oppose them, lo cut him down. 
Biding Oy their side, he approached the station, when the 
agent appeared, and aslied him whether he meant to Slop 
and show his passport. Jackson replied ; "That depends 
on circumaiances. I am told that yoii mean lo stop me 
by force; whoL'ver attempts such a thing will not havo 
long to live ;" ani! with a look that was not to be mistaken, 
he grasped his bridle with a. firmer grip. His determined 
'aunner had a'lch an efieci, that the sgenl declared 
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n of slopping him, and he and his party werf 
\ suffered to pass on, wiihoul funher molestation or inter* 
I rupiion. He afterwards reported the conduct of the ageai 
o the gDVernmeni, and he n'as diamissed from his agency. 
After the return of General Jackson from Naicbez, be 
y/Bs called upon by his friend, the late Qovernor CanoU 
to Dcl as his second, in an affair of honor with a brother of 
Colonel Thomas H. Benton, for bo many years the disltn- 
guished representaiice of the slate of Missouri, iti the 
senate of the United States. In the duel, Mr. Benton was 
severely woundtd. The colonel, who had long been on 
terms of friendly intimacy with Jackson, thought that the 
latter acted ungenerously, in taking such a. part against 
hia kinsman, and expressed himselt accordingly in a let- 
ter addressed to him. General Jackson, however, felt 
himself bound by the relations which had existed between 
Governor Carroll and himself, lo perform the act of Iriend- 
ship which he required, and replied to that effect, in very 
pointed terms. The angrj' correspondence that ensued 
only widened the breach, and it e.nded in a fight at a, pub- 
lic-Louse in Nashville, in which Jackson's left arm was 
sbailered by a pistol shot. For several years afterwards, 
f hoib gentlemen appeared to cherish feelings of animosity 
; towards each other, but the political aEsociaiiona of a later 
day united them together in the bonds of a. sincere and 
I constant friendship. The many noble traits in the cha- 
[ ncter of Andrew Jackson elicited the warmest admiration 
i «Qd respect of Colonel Benton, while the former was proud 
to manifest his attachment to one of the firmest and abli'Sl 
supporters of his administration. 

The repose of Jackson, and the pleasures he had en- 
joyed in his quiet home, were Dow destined to be termi- 
Bated by the public exigencies, which compelled him to 
^tfiandon the peaceful pursuits of agriculture for the ha- 
ing cares and anxieties of a military career. The 
^IfRculties between the United States and Great Britnia, 
' which had originated with the adoption of the Orders 
council, and the passage of the Embargo Act, in 1807, had ■ 
Mg threatened to disturb the peace of the two counti* 
n the spring of ISll, sf&irs began to assume a c 
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ing aspect. On the first of March, the Ametictui 
cr, Mr. Pinckney, took a formdl leave of the Pnoca 
t, in obedience to the inslruciions of his govemraenl. 
e preparations were at once made for the cotninence* 
ment of hostilities. Prii-aleers were fitted oul in every 
harbor, and ihroughoiit ihe whole extent of the Union, 
there prevailed a strong feeling of indignation at the re- 
peated wrongs and injuries which oar conntrymen had 
endured from the English government. The war-spirit 
was aroused, and, from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, 
there glowed a strong and manly enthusiasm which bounded 
lu defend the honor of the nation, and maintain, at any 
sacrifice, the "searchlesa shelter" of their flag. In accord. 
ance with the decided eipressions of public seniimeni, the 
American Congress passed an act, in the month of Feb- 
ruary, IS12, authorizing the president to accept the sei^ 
Tices of a large volunteer force. On the 30ih day of June 
war was declared against Great Britain, and in July fol 
lowing, a second act was passed, making further proviaiona 
for calfing out fifty thousand volunteers. 

At this time. General Jackson was living happily ou his 
farm, and, though only forty-five years of age, he had re- 
tired, as he thought, for ever, from all participation in 
public affairs. But the fire of that true and devoted pa- 
triotism which never ceased to glow in his bosom, needed 
but the quickening spark, to cause it to revive with all iha 
fervor of youth. He was roused by the insulis that had 
been so repeatedly offered to his country, by ihe wrongs 
inflicted upon her citizens, and by the biiter recollections 
connected with the death of his mother and his two bro- 
tliers. He could recall the many horrid tales, to which 
he had listened, of English cruelty and oppression in the 
birth-place of his ancestoTB. There was also [hat scar on 
his hand, inflicted by a British officer, who had aimed a 
Wow at his life because he had refused to clean the dirt 
from his boots ; that scar remained to keep his virt loua 
e, even if he could otherwise have for- 
I the injuries of his native land, the wrongs of Ire- 
and the extermination of every relative in the 
^orld, 
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Jackson did not seek a command in the regular army, 
bnt immediately issued a spirited address to the citizens 
of his division, caUing upon them to unite with him in 
protecting the rights and the honor of the republic. In a 
lew days twenty-five hundred volunteers flocked to his 
standard, ready to follow wheresoever he might see fit to 
lead them. A tender of their services having been made 
to the general government, and the ofler accepted, he re 
ceived orders in November, 1812, to place himself at their 
head and to descend the Mississippi, for the defence of the 
lower country, which was then supposed to be in danger 
Accordingly, on the 10th of December, 1812, the men 
under his command rendezvoused at Nashville, prepared 
to advance to the place of their destination ; and although 
the weather was then excessively severe, and the ground 
covered with snow, no troops could have displayed greatei 
firmness. The general was everywhere with them, in- 
ipinng them with the ardor that animated his own bosom. 
The cheerful spirit with which they submitted to hard- 
ships and bore privations, at the very outset of their mili- 
tary life, as well as the order and subordination they 
so readily observed, were happy presages of what was 
to be expected when they should be directed to face an 
enemy. 

Having procured supplies, and made the necessary 
anangements for an active campaign, the volunteers com- 
menced their journey on the 7ih of January, 1813, and 
descending the Ohio and Mississippi through cold and 
ice, arrived and halted at Natchez. Here Jackson had 
been instructed to remain until he should receive further 
orders. Having chosen a healthy site for the encamp- 
ment of his troops, he devoted his time with the utmost 
industry, to training and preparing them for active service. 
The clouds of war in that quarter having temporarily 
blown over, an order was received, soon after his arrival, 
from the Secretary of War, dated the 6th of January, 1813, 
directing him, on the receipt thereof, to dismiss the meo 
under his command from service, and to take me.isui 
for delivering over every article of public property 'ji 
•possession to Brigadier-General Wilkinson. 



When this order reached ihe camp of Qi'Deral JacktJiv 
iheie were one hundred and fifty men on the nick report, 
Gfly-aix of whom were unable to rise from (heir beds, and 
almost the whole number were without ihe means of de- 
fraying ihe expenaea of their return. The consequence 
of a strict compliance with the Secretary's order, would 
inevitably have been, that many f( the sick must have 
perished, while most of the others, from their destitute 
condition, would, of necessity, have been compelled to 
enlist in the regular army, under General Wilkins<»i. 
Buch alternatires were neither congenial with their ge- 
neral's wishes, nor such as ihey had expected, on ad- 
venturing with him in the service of their country. Ha 
had taken them from home, and he regarded it aa a eolema 
duty to bring them bach. Whether an expectation that, 
by this plan, many of them would be forced into the 
regular ranks, had formed any part of the motive that 
occasioned the order for their discharge, ai so great a dis- 
tance from hojne, cannot bu known ; and It would be un- 
charitable to insinuate against the government so serious 
an accusation, without the strongest evidence to support 
it. Be this as it may, Gn'neral Jackson could not think 
of sacrificing, or injuring, an army that had shown such 
devotedni'ss totht-ir country; and he determined lo dis- 
regard the order, and march them again to their homes, 
where they had been embodied, rather than to discharge 
them where they would be exposed to the greatest hard- 
ships and dangers. To this measure he was prompted, 
not only by the reasons already mentioned, but by the 
consideration that many of them were young men, the 
children of his neighbors and acquaintance a, who had de- 
livered them into his hands, as to a guardian, with the ex- 
p ctation that he would watch over and protect them. 
To have abandoned them, therefore, at sach a time, and 
under such circumstances, would have drawn on him the 
merited censure of the moat deserving pan of his fellow- 
ind deeply wounded his own generous feelings. 
In addition to this, the young men who were confined Djf 
■ickuess, learning the nature of the order he had received, 
■ntplored him, with tears in their eyes, not to absTidon 
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them in so great an extremity, and reminded him, at the 
same time, of his assurance that he would be to them us a 
father, and of the implicit confidence they had placed in 
his word. This was an appeal which it would have been 
difficult for Jackson to have resisted, had he been inclined 
to disregard other considerations ; but influenced by them 
all, he had no hesitation in coming to a determination. 

Having made known his resolution to the field-officers 
f his division, it apparently met their approbation ; but 
after retiring from his presence, they assembled late at 
night, in secret caucus, and proceeded to recommend to 
him an abandonment of his purpose, and an immediate 
discharge of the troops. Great as. was the astonishment 
which this movement excited in the general, it produced 
a still stronger feeling of indignation, in reply, he 
urged the duplicity of their conduct, and reminded them 
that although to those who possessed money and heallh, 
such a course could produce no inconvenience, yet to the 
unfortunate soldier, who was alike destitute of both, no 
measure could be more calamitous. He concluded, by 
telling them, that his resolution, not having been hastily 
concluded on, nor founded on li^rht considerations, wof 
unalterably fixed ; and that immediate preparations must 
be made for carrying into execution the determination he 
had formed. 

He lost no time in making known to the Secretary of 
War the resolution he had adopted, to disregard the order 
he had received, and to return his army to the place where 
he had received it. He painted, in strong terms, the evils 
which the course pursued by the government was calcu 
lated to produce, and expressed the astonishment he felt, 
that it should ever have been seriously determined on. 

General Wilkinson, to whom the public stores were 
directed to be delivered, learning the determination which 
had been taken by Jackson to march his troops back, and 
to take with them such articles as might be necessary for 
their return, in a letter of solemn and mysterious imfjort 
admonished him of the consequences which were before 
Kim, and of the awful and dangerous responsibility he was 
taking on himself by so bold a measure. General Jack* 



son replied, ihut his conduct 
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well considered, and that he 
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first appearance, that those 
of the United States, 



troops were already 

and thai, thus situated, they should not be enhsted ; and 
that General Jackson would arrest, and confine, ihe first 
otRcer who dared lo enter his encampment with any Buch> 
object in view. 

The quarter- master, having been ordered lo furnish the 
necessary transportation for the conveyance of the sick 
and the baggage to Tennessee, immediately set about the 
performance of the task; but, as the event proved, without 
any intention to execute it. Still he continued to keep 
up the semblance of exertion ; and, on the very day before 
that which had been appointed for breaking up the en- 
campment and commencing the return march, eleven 
wagons arrived there by his order. But early the next 
morning, when every thing was about lo be packed up, he 
entered the encampment, and discharged the whole. He 
was grossly mistaken, however, in the man he had to deal 
with, and had now played his tricks too far to be able to 
accomplish the object, which, without doubt, he had been 
intrusted to effect. Disregarding their dismissal, so evi- 
dently designed to prevent marching back his men, {ge- 
neral Jackson seized upon the wagons, yet within his 
lines, and compelled them to proceed in the transporta- 
tion of his sick. Among them was a young man, reported 
by the surgeon to be in a dying cotidition, whom it wm 
useless to remove. " Not a man shall be left who has life 
in him," said the general. The young man was lifted 
into a wagnn, in a state of lorpor, and wholly insensible." 
The melancholy inarch commenced; and the general, 
with parental solicitude, passed along the train, taking 
special c-re that the invalids, in position and appliances, 
should have every comfort of which their situation wu 
■usceptible. With peculiar anxiety, he watched the ap- 
paruotly dying youth, as he was ioatled by the roorentoin» 
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of the wagon. At length the young man opened his eyet^ 
and the next instant exclaimed, •» Where am I ?" 

"On your way home, my good ft*llow," replied the 
general, in a cheering tone. The efTect was electric : he 
improved from that moment, and in a few weeks the 
general had the pleasure of restoring him, in good health, 
to his family and friends. It deserves to be mentioned, 
that the quarter-master, as soon as he received directions 
for furnishing transportation, had despatched an express 
to General Wilkinson ; and there can be little question, 
that the course of duplicity he afterwards pursued, was a 
concerted plan between him and that general, to defeat the 
design of Jackson, compel him to abandon the determina- 
tion he had formed, and, in this way, draw to the re- 
gular army many of the soldiers, who would be driven 
to enlist. In this attempt they were fortunately disap- 
pointed. Adhering to his original purpose, CJeneral Jack- 
son successfully resisted every stratagem of Wilkinson, 
and marched the whole of his division to the section of 
country whence they had been drawn, and dismissed ihein 
from service, in the spring of 1813. 

In addition to the philanthropic act we have just de* 
tailed. General Jackson gave up his own horses to the 
sick, and, trudging along on foot, submitted to ail the pri- 
vations that were endured by the soldiers. It was at a time 
cf the year when the roads were extremely bad ; and the 
swamps along their route were deep and full ; yet, under 
these circumstances, he gave his troops an example of 
patience and endurance of hardship that lulled to silence 
all complaints, and won for him additional respect and 
esteem. On arriving at Nashville, he communicated to 
the president of the United Slates the course he had pur- 
sued, and the reasons that had induced it. If it had be- 
come necossary, he had sufficient ((rounds on which hn 
could have justified his conduct. Had ho suffered Gene- 
ral Wilkinson to have accomplished what was clearly hia 
intention, although it was an event which might, at the 
moment, have benefited the service, by adding an in- 
creased strength to the army, yet the example would have 
been of so serious and exceptionable a character, that in» 
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jury would hare been the final and una7oidabIe i^sjlt 
Whether the intention of thus forcing these men to enlist 
into the regular ranks, had its existence under the direc- 
tion of the government or not, such would have been the 
universal belief; and all would have fell a deep abhor- 
rence, at beholding the citizens of the country drawn off 
from their homes under pretence of danger; while the 
concealed design was, to reduce them to such necessity, 
at a distance from their residence, as to compel them to an 
act which they would have avoided under different cir- 
cumstances. His conduct, exceptionable as it might at 
first appear, was, in the end, approved, and the expenses 
incurred were directed to be paid by the government. 
General Armstrong, the secretary of war, by whom the 
cruel and unfeeling order was issued, was soon after se- 
verely censured, and forced to resign his seat in the cabi- 
net, on account of his cuipable neglect to provide suitable 
means of defence for the city of Wasxngton. The re- 
putation of General Wilkinson, who had been appointed 
to supplant JacKson. was also tarnished, ov nis unfort anata 
penitiOM m (Jvjoaoa, aunng the campaign or aS.14* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

f 19. Depredations committed by the Creeks on the borders of Ten 
nessee and Kentucky-— Attack on Fort Mimms — Preparations foi 
war — ^Jackson calls out the volunteers and miliiia — Address to the 
troops-— Takes the field — Enforces strict military discipline — Rapid 
march to Huntsville — Delay in forwarding supplies — Thwarted in 
his movements by General Cocke — Jealousy of the latter — Scarci- 
ty of provifiions — Efibrts of Jackson to procure supplies — Address 
to the soldiers on entering the enemy's country-— Arrival ut the 
Ten Islands — Difficulty with the contractors — Destitute condition 
of the army — Battle of Talluehatchee— Humanity of Jackson— 
His adoption of an Indian boy. 1813. 

The repose of General Jackson and his volunteers was 
of short duration. They had scarcely reached their homes, 
when the Indian nations scattered over the territory com- 
posing the states of Alabama and Mississippi, made in- 
cursions into Tennessee and Kentucky, atid committed 
the most savage murders and cruelties. The frontier 
settlements were constantly harassed by their depreda- 
tions, and one atrocious net of barbarity followed so close- 
ly on another, that the inhabitants began to fear the worst 
from the revengeful spirit which Tecumseh, and his bro- 
ther, the prophet, who were secretly aided and encouraged 
by the English government, had aroused in the breasts of 
their followers. The Creek Indians, residing in the vici- 
nity of the Coosa and Tallapoosa rivers, were the most 
hostile and vindictive of all the tribes. Having collected 
a supply of ammunition, from the Spaniards at Pensacola, 
a party of their warriors, numbering about seven hundred 
men, commanded by Weatherford, a distinguished chief 
of the nation, made an attack on Fori Mimms, situated 
in the Tensaw settlement, in the territory of Mississippi. 
The fori was occupied by Major Beasley, with a force of 
«Qe hundred and fifty men, and u large number of womeo 
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and children who had sought shetler and proteo.ion. Tha 
assauh was commenced on the ;JOth of August, 1^13, and 
proved to be s'lccessful. A most dreadful slaughter took 
place Mercy was sbown to none ; neither age nor sex 
■wcM TCGpecteb ; and the same stroke of the tomahawk 
often cleft inother and child. Gut sevt^nteen of the whole 
number of persons in ihe fori made their escape. 

As soon as the intelligence of this monstrous outrage 
reached Tennessee, the authorities of that state took im- 
mediate measures to chastise the perpetrators. All eyes 
were instinctively turned towards General Jackson, who, 
though suffering severely from a fractured arm, promptly 
responded to the orders of his government by calling out 
the militia and volunteers. In his proclamation, he made 
a special appeal to those who had accompanied him to 
Natchez, to join him on this occasion. He pointed out the 
imperious necessity that demanded their services, and 
urged them to be punctual. "Already," said he, "are 
large bodies of the hostile Creeks marching lo your bor- 
ders, with their seal ping-knives unsheathed, lo butcher 
your tvomen and children : time is not to be lost. Wa 
must hasten to thn frontier, or we shall find it drenched in 
the blood of our citizens. The health of your general is 
restored — he will command in person." In the mean 
time, until these troops could be cullecied and organized, 
Colonel Coffee, with the force then under his command, 
and such additional mounted riflemen as could be attached 
at a short notice, was directed to hasten forward lo the ' 
neighborhood of (luntsville, and occupy some eligible 
position for the defence of the frontier. 

The 4lh of October, which was the day appointed for 
tile rendezvous, having arrived, and the general not being 
■ufBciently recovered to attend in person, he forwarded by 
his aid -de-camp, Major Reid, an address, to be read to tha 
troops, in which he pointed oui the unprovoked injurie* 
Ihey were called upon to redress, in the folkiwing eloquent 
and stirrinp appeal: 

"We are abwut to furnish these savages a lesson of ad- 
moniiiun; we arc about to teach tliem that our long for* 
'«ai tnce has not proceeded from an insensibility 
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or an inability to redreBs them. They Gtand in need of such 
warning. In proportion as we have borne with their insulta, 
and submitted to their outrases, they have muliipUed in 
number.and increased in atrocity. But thi' nieasiiri' ut' iheir 
oHences laal Icnglh filled. The blood of our women and 
children, recently spilt at Fort Mimma, cells for nur ven- 
geance; itmusinoLcallinvain. Ourhordera must nolong-t-r 
be disturbed by the war-whoop of these savages, and the 
cries of their suffering victims. The torch that has been 
iighleil up must be made to blaze in the heart of iheir 
own country. It is time they should be made to feel the 
weight of a. power, which, because it was tnercifui, ihey 
believed to be impotent. Bui how shall a war so Irng 
forborne, and so loudly called for by retributive jiisiice, be 
waged? Shall we imitate the e.xaraple of our enemies, in 
the disorder of their movemenis and the aavauene'ss of 
their dispositions ? Is it ivorthy the character of AmericaTi 
soldiers, who lake up arms to redress the wronga of an 
injured country, to assume no belter models than those fur- 
nished them by barbarians ? No, fellow -soldiers ; great 
as are the grievances that hn.Te called us from our homes, 
we must not permit disorderly passions to tarnish the re- 
putation we shall carry along with us. We must and will 
be viciorious ; but we must conqwr as men who owe no- 
thing to chance, and who, in the midst of victory, can still 
be mindful of what is due to humanity ! 

"We will commence the campaign by an inviolable 
attention to discipline and subordination. Without a strict 
observance of these, victory must ever be uncertain, and 
ought hardly 10 be exulted in, even when gained. To 
what but the entire disregard of order and subordination, 
are we to ascribe the disasters which have attended out 
arms in the north during the present war! How glorious 
will it be 10 remove the blots which have tarnished the 
Air character bequeathed us bv the fathers nf our revolu- 
tion ! The bosom of your general is full of hope. He 
knows the ardor which animates you, and already exults 
in the triumph which your strict observance of discipline 
and good order will render certain," 

Accompanying this address, was the fullowi-ij; order f« 
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the ('flta1>Ii8hment of the police of the cd.np, which 8tt51r 
ingly illustrates his promptitude and decision ds a roib^ 
tary commander: 

** Che chain of sentinels will be marked, and the sen- 
tricf posted, precisely at ten o'clock to*day. 

** Ao sutler will be suffered to sell spirituous liouors to 
an) soldier, without permission in writing, from a com- 
missioned officer, under the penalties prescribed by the 
rules and articles of war. 

"No citizen will be permitted to. pass the chain of sen 
tincis after relr at-beat in the evening, until reveille in the 
morning. Drunkenness, the bane of all orderly encamp* 
ments, is positively forbidden, both in officers and privates: 
officers, under the penalty of immediate arrest; and pri- 
vates, of being placed under guard, there to remain until 
liberated by a court-martial. 

♦* At revt'ille-beat, all officers and soldiers are to appear 
on parade, with their arms and accoutrements in proper 
order. 

"On parade, silence, the duty of a soldier, is positively 
commanded. 

" No officer or soldier is to sleep out of camp, but by 
permission obtained." 

However harsh it may at first blush appear, to attempt 
the enforcement of such rules, in the very first stage of 
military discipline, yet the conduct of General Jackson 
was dictated by the most praiseworthy inotives. The 
expedition on which he was about to march was certain 
to be both difficult and dangerous. He was aware that 
hardships must of necessity be endured, which would 
appal and dispirit his troops, if they were not early taught 
the lesson of strict compliance with the orders of their 
commander ; and he considered it much safer, therefore, 
to lay before them at once the rules of conduct to which 
they would be required to conform. 

Impatient to join his division, although his health was 
far from being restored, the general, in a few days after- 
wards, set out for the encampment, which he reached oo 
ine 7th of October. On the evening of the following day 
; letter was received from Colonel Coffee, who haa pro 
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ceeded with his moanted volunteers to HunlsviL 3, dated 
two days before, and informing the general that two friend- 
ly Indians had just arrived at the Tennessee river, from 
Chinnaby*s fort, on the Coosa, from whom he learned that 
a party of eight hundred or a thousand Creeks had been 
despatched to attack the frontiers of Georgia, and that the 
remainder of their warriors were marching against Hunts- 
ville, or Fort Hampton. On the 9th instant, another ex- 
press arrived, confirming the former statement, and repre- 
senting the enemy, in great force, to be rapidly approach* 
ing the Tennessee. Orders were now given for preparing 
the line of march, and by nine o'clock on the 10th, the 
whole division was in motion. They had not proceeded 
many miles, when they were met with the intelligence 
that Colonel Gibson, who had been sent out by Coffee to 
reconnoitre the movements of the enemy, had been killed 
by their advance. A strong desire had been previously 
manifested to be led forward ; that desire was now strength- 
ened by the information just received ; and it was with 
difficulty that the troops could be restrained. They has- 
tened their march, and before eight o'clock at night arrivt d 
at Huntsville, a distance of thirty -two miles. Learning 
here that the information was erroneous which had occa- 
sioned so hasty a movement, the general encamped his 
troops ; having intended to reach the Tennessee river 
that night had it been confirmed. The next day the line 
of march was resumed. The influence of the late excite- 
ment was now visible in the lassitude which followed its 
removal. Proceeding slowly, the division crossed the 
Tennessee at Ditto's landing, and united in the evening 
with Colonel Coffee's regiment, which had previously oc- 
cupied a commanding bluff* on the south bank of the river. 
From this place, a few days afterwards, Jackson detached 
Colonel Coffee, with seven hundred men, to scour the 
Black Warrior, a stream running from the northeast, and 
emptying into the Tombigbee ; on which were supposed 
to be situated several populous villages of the enemy. He 
himself remained at the encampment a week, busily oc- 
cupied in drilling his troops, and in endeavouring to pro- 
euie the necessary supplies for a campaign, which he 
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had dplevm .tied to carry into the heart of the enemy'i 
country. 

At thu same lime ihat General Jackson took up his lino 
of march for the Creek couDtry, Gent-ral Cocke had been 
ordered wilh an equal force from East Tennrasee ; while 
Bnoiher was despatched from Georgia, under Major Floyd, 
CO enter the Indian territory on the east; and a regiment 
of Unite i Stsli-s troops, with the Mississippi volunteers, 
under Gt neral Claiborne, wrre to attack the hostile tribes 
on the west. An arrangement had been made in the pre- 
ceding month, with General Cocke, to furnish large quan- 
litli's of bread-Bluff at Ditto's landing, for the troops under 
Jackson. The facility of procuring it in that quarter, and 
the convenient transportation aflorded by the river, left no 
douU on the mind of the loiter that the engagement would 
be jiuncluiilly complied wilh. To provide, however, 
against the hxre possibility of a failure, and to be guarded 
against all contingencies that might happen, he addressed 
letters lo the governor of Grorgia, Colonel Meigs, iho 
Cherokee agent, and Genera! White, who commanded the 
advance of the East Tennessee troops, urging ihem to 
send forward supplies with all possible haste. General 
Cocke, who had been ordered to join him with the forces 
under his command, not Dnl3' failed to come up in season, 
but neglected to furnish the provisions he had engaged to 
procure. The conduct of this officer was severely cen- 
Guri.'d at the time, and it is quite evident that most of hi» 
movements during the campaign were prompted by a. de- 
sire to thwart the operations of Jackson. 

On his arrival at Ditto's landing. General Jackson four.'i 
that the contractors were utterly unable to fulfil their e.i- 
gagements, and be was therefore compelled to wait patient- 
ly for the supplies which had so long been promised, and 
Were hourly expected. While he was encamped there, 
B son of Chinnahy. one of the principal chiefs among the 
friendly Creeks, a large body of whom had refused to unite 
wilh their countrymen in making war against the Ameri- 
cans, arrived at the landing, and requested a movement 
lo be marie for the relief of his father's fort, which was 
ihieatened b ■ a considerable body of the war party. In 
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fluenced by his representations, the general gav t orders for 
resuming the march on the 1 9th of October, and notified 
the contractors of this arrangement, that they might be 
prepared to issue immediately such supplies as they had 
on hand ; but to his great astonishment, he was then, for 
the first time, apprised of their entire inability to supply 
him while on his march. Having drawn what they had 
it in their power to furnish, amounting to only a few days' 
rations, he immediately vacated their offices, and selected 
others on whose industry and fidelity he thought he could 
more safely rely. The scarcity of his provisions, how- 
ever, was not sufficient to waive the determination he had 
»»Jready made. The route to the fort lay for a consider- 
able distance up the river, and he hoped to meet with the 
boats expected from Hiwassee on the way. He accord- 
ingly determined to proceed, and having safely crossed a 
range of mountains, thought to be almost impassable on 
foot, with his army and baggage wagons, he arrived on 
the 22d of October, at Thompson's creek, which empties 
into the Tennessee, twenty-four miles above Ditto's. At 
ihis place he proposed the establishment of a permanent 
depot, for the reception of supplies, to be sent either up or 
down the river. Disappointed in the hopes with which 
he had ventured on his march, he remained here several 
days anxiously looking for the arrival of provisions. Fear- 
ing that this culpable neglect might involve him in still 
further embarrassments, he informed Governor Blount, of 
Tennessee, of the condition of things, and made a press- 
ing application to General Flournoy, who commanded at 
Mobile, and Colonel McKee, the Choctaw agent, who was 
then on the Toinbigbee, to procure bread-stuff and forward 
it to him without delay. He also despatched expresses to 
General White, who had arrived at the Look-out moun- 
tain, in the Cherokee nation, urging him by all oeans to 
hasten on the supplies. 

While these measures were in progress, two lunners, 
despatched from Turkeytown by Path-killer, a chief of 
the Cherokees, arrived at the camp. They brought infor* 
mation that the enemy, from nine of the hostile towns, 
were assembling in great force near thu Ten Is! inds ; an^ 
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io1iciU)d that immediate assistance should be aflR)rded the 
friendly Creeks and Cherokees in their neighborhood, who 
were exposed 1 i imminent danger. His want of provi- 
sions was not yi»t remedied ; but distributing the partial 
supply that was on hand, he resolved to proceed, in ex- 
pectation that the relief he had so earnestly looked for, 
would in a little while arrive, and be forwarded. In order 
to prepare his troops for the engagement he anticipated, 
he addressed them as follows, in his usual nervous and 
spirited style: 

*» You have, fellow-soldiers, at length penetrated the 
country of your enemies. It is not to be believed that 
ihey will abandon the soil that imbosoms the bones of their 
forefiitliiTs, without furnishing you an opportunity of sig- 
nalizing your valor. Wise men do not expect; brave men 
will not desire it. It was not to travel unmolested through 
H barren wilderness, that you quitted your families and 
homes, and submitted to so many privations ; it was to 
avenge the cruehies committed upon our defenceless 
frontiers by the inhuman Creeks, instigated by their no 
less inhuman allies. You shall not be disappointed. If 
the enemy flee before us, we will overtake and chastise 
him : we will teach him how dreadful, when once aroused, 
is the resentment of freemen. But it is not by boasting 
that punishment is to be inflicted, or victory obtained. 
The same resolution that prompted us to take up arms, 
must inspire us in hattle. Men thus animated, and thus 
resolved, barbarians can never conquer; and it is an 
enemy barbarous in the extreme that we have now to face. 
Their reliance will be on the damage they can do you 
Arhile you are asleep, and unprepared for action : their 
hopes shall fail them in the hour of experiment. Soldiers 
who know their duty, and are ambitious to perform it, are 
not to be taken by surprise. Our sentinels will neyef 
sleep, nor our soldiers be unprepared for action ; yet, 
vhile it is enjoined upon the sentinels vigilantly to watch 
the approach of the foe, they are at the same time com- 
manded not to Are at shadows. Imaginary dangers must 
not deprive them of eutire self-possession. Our soldiers 
*vill lie with ibeir arms in their hands ; and the mcmeal 
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RQ alarm is giveo, they wiJl move to their respective posi- 
tions, nithout noise and without confusion. They will be 
thus enabled to hear the orders of their officers, and to 
obey them with promptitude. 

" Great reliance will be placed, by the enemy, on the 
consternation they may be able to spread through our 
ranks, by the hideous yells with which they commence 
their battles ; but brave men will laugh at such efforts to 
alarm them. It is not by hello wings and screams, that 
the wounds of death are inflicted. You will teach these 
noisy assailants how weak are their weapons of warfare, 
by opposing them with the bayonet. What Indian ever 
withstood its charge? what army, of any nation, ever 
withstood it long ? 

" Yes, soldiers, the order for a charge will be the signal 
for victory. In that moment, your enemy will be seen 
fleeing in every direction before you. But in the moment 
of action, coolness and deliberation must be regarded ; 
your fires made with precision and aim ; and when ordered 
to charge with the bayonet, you must proceed to the as- 
sault, with a quick and firm step, without trepidation or 
alarm. Then shall you behold the completion of your 
hopes, in the discomfiture of your enemy. Your general, 
whose duty, as well as inclination, is to watch over your 
safety, will not, to gratify any wishes of his own, urge you 
unnecessarily into danger. He knows, however, that it 
is not in assailing an enemy that men are destroyed ; it is 
when retreating, and in confusion. Aware of this, he will 
Ls prompted as much by a regard for your lives as your 
honor. He laments that he has been compelled, even 
incidentally, to hint at a retreat, when speaking to free- 
men and to soldiers. Never, until you forget all that is 
due to yourselves and your country, will you have any 
ractical understanding of that word. Shall an enemy 
wholly unacquainted with military evolutions, and who 
rely more for victory on their grim visages and hideous 
yells, than upon their bravery or their weapons; shall 
such an enemy ever drive before them the well-trained 
youths of our country, whose bosoms pant for glory, and a 
desirs to avenge the wrongs they have received? Youl 
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general will not live to behold such a spectacle ; ralhci 
would he rush into the thickest of the enemy, and submit 
himself lo iheir scalping'-knives: but he has uo fears of 
such a result. He knows the valor of the men he com- 
mands; and how certainly that valor, regulated as it wil. 
he, will lead to victory. With his soldiers, he will face 
nil dangers, and with them participate in the glory of 

Having issued this address, and again instructed Ge- 
neral White to form a junction with him, and send nn all 
the supplies he could command. General Jackson resumed 
his march, with about six days' rations of meat, and less 
The army had advanced but a short 



;_ again 
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distance, when unexpected cmbnrrassnienis t 
presented. Informaiion was received, by which i 
clearly ascertained that the present contractors, wht 
been so much and so certainly relied on, could n 
all their exertions, procure the necessary supplies. 
Rose, of the quarter-master's department, who had been 
sent into Madison county to aid them in their endeavors, 
having satisfied himself, as well from their own adaiis' 
sionsas from evidence derived from othersources, that their 
want of funds, and consequent want of credit, rendered 
them a very unsafe dependence, returned, and disclosed 
the facts to the general. He stated that there were per- 
sons of fortune and industry in that county, who might be 
confided in, and who would be willing in contract for the 
array if it were necessary. Jaclison lost no time in em- 
bracing this plan, and gave the contract to Mr. Pope, in 
whose means and exertions he beheved every reliance 
might be reposed. At the same time, he wrote to the 
other contractors, staling, that although he might manage 
with generosity or indulgence, whatever concerned him- 
self as a private citizen, in his public capacity he had no 
such discretion! and that he ther^'fore felt compelled to 
give the contract to one who was able to execute it, on 
condition that they were indemnified for their trouble. 

This arrangement being made, the army continued its 
march, and having arrived within a few miles of the Ten 
Isknds, was met by the Indian chief, Chinnaby. Ha 
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Creeds, who had lately been made prisoners by his 
At ihis place it was represented that ihey were 
lixieen miles of the enemy, who were collected, 
number of a thousand, lo oppose their passage. Thil 
information was little relied on, and afterwards proved unr 
true. Jackson continued his route, and in a few iayi 
reached the islands of the Coosa, having been del 
day, on ibe way, for the pnrpose of obtaining small aup 1 
plies of corn from ihe neighborins Indians. This acqui- 
sition to the scanty stock on hand, while it afforded subsist- 
ence for the present, encouraged his hopes for the future, 
as a means of temporary resort, should his other resources 
fail. 

In a letter lo Governor Blount from this pi act-, speaking 
of the difficulties with which he had to contend, he ob- 
served: "Indeed, sir, we have been very wretchedly 
supplied — scarcely two rations in success-ion have been 
regularly drawn ; yet we are not despondini. While we 
can procure an ear of corn apiece, or any thing that will 
answer as a substitute for it, we shall continue our exer- 
tions to accomplish the object lor which we were sent. 
The clieerfuiness with which my men submit to privations 
and are ready lo encounter danger, does honor to ihem 
and to the government whose rights they are defending." 

On the 'igth of October, Colonel Dyer, who htirt been 
detached from the main body, on ihc march to the Ten 
Islands, with a body of two hundred cavalry, r<-turned lo 
camp. He had destroyed the Indian village of Litlafui- 
chee-iown, at llie head of Cnnoe creek, and brought with 
him twenty-nine prisoners. On the :ilst, Jackson de- 
spatched another express lo General White, repealing his 
former orders. Soon after, he received infomialion lliat a 
considerable body of the enemy had posted themselves at 
Tallushaichee, on the south side of the Coosa, about tliir- 
teen miles distant; whereupon, he ordered General Coflee, 
«jih nine hundred men, to attack and disperse them. 
With this force that officer was enabled, under the direc- 
tion of an Indian pilot, to ford the Coosa at the Fish-dam* 
about four mile; ab^ve the Is'ati-t; ; and, hi-'ng encimpea 
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acceded, early on the morning of the 3d 


of Novpmber, 1 


execute the order. Having arrived with- 


inamfleandi 


nalf, he formed his detachment into twc 
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rectcd them to march so as to encircle tbo 
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their fronts beyond it. The enemy, hea^- 
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lach, began to prepare for action, which 




by the beating of drums, mingled with 
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war-whoops. An hour after sunrise, ths 
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cnced by Captain Hammond's and Lieu 
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hilt continued firing, until l eached their buildings. 


where an obstinate confiicl r„=ued. Those who main- 


tained their ground, persisted in fighting as longas'lhey 


could stand or si 


t, without manifesting fear or Fohciling 
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quarter. Their loss was a hundred and eighiy-siK kiUed'j 
among whom, unfortunately, and through accident, were 
a few women nnd children. Eighty-four women and 
children were taken prisoners, towards whom the Uimoet 
humanity ivas shown. Of the Americans, five were 
killed and forty-one wounded. Two were killed with 
arrows, which on this occasion formed a principal part of 
'he arms of the Indians; each one having a bow and 
quiver, which he used after the first fire of his gun, until 
an opportunity occurred for reloading. 

Having buried his dead and provided for his wounded 
General Coffee united with the main army, late in th 
evening of the same day, bringing with him about lorty 
prisoners. Of the residue, a part were loo badly wounded 
to be removed, and were therefore left, with a sufficient 
number to take care of them. Those whom be brought 
in, received every comfort their situation demanded, and 
were immediately eent into the seitlemeniB for securityi 
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Amcng the slain at the battle of Tallushatchee, there 
was found an Indian woman, with an infant boy, unhurt, 
sucking her lifeless breast. The little orphan was carried 
to camp with the other prisoners, and General Jackson at« 
tempted to hire some of the captive women to take care 
of him. They refused, saying, " All his relations are 
dead ; kill him too." The general had a little brown sugar 
left, and he directed his attendants to feed the child witti 
it until he reached Huntsville, where he sent him to be 
nursed at his expense. Upon his return from the cam- 
paign, he took the child home, named him Lincoyer, and 
with the cordial aid of Mrs. Jackson, raised him as ten- 
derly as if he had been his own son. He grew to be a 
beautiful and robust young man, as well educated as the 
while boys of the most respectable families. Yet his 
tastes were unchanged. He delighted in rambling over 
the fields and through the woods, and sticking into his 
hair and clothes every gay feather he could find. He was 
always anxious to return to the Creek nation with the 
chiefs, who, for many years after the war, continued to 
visit General Jackson at the Hermitage, as his residence 
was called. Desiring that he should follow some mecha- 
nical employment, his benefactor took him into the va- 
rious shops in Nashville, that he might make his selec- 
tion. He was best pleased with the saddler's business, 
and was accordingly bound out as an apprentice to that 
trade. Regularly every other Saturday he visited the 
Hermitage, and was generally sent to Nashville on horse- 
back the next Monday morning. His health beginning 
to decline, the general took him home to the Hermitage, 
where he was-nursed with a father's and mother's tender- 
ness; but in vain. He sunk rapidly into a consumption, 
and died ere he had arrived at the age of manhood. He 
was mourned as a favorite son by the general and Mrs. 
Jackson, and they always spoke of him with parental 
sflection. 
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In consequence of his not receiving ihe necessary sup- 
plies of provisions, without which it was utterly impossi- 
ble to proceed, General Jackson was detaioed for nearly a 
month, in ihe neighbourhood of the Tennessee river, 
wiihoui being able to penetrate the hostile It rri lory, and 
strike a decisive blow. During this lime, he ervcied 
a fort and depot, at the Ten Islands, which was called 
Fort Strother. Il was his intention, after completing tha 
works, to proceed along the Coosa to its junction with the 
Tallapoosa, near which, it (vas expecied, from informa- 
tion he had received, that the main force of the eneray 
was collected. In order to accomplish ibis in safely, be 
desired to unite as soon as possible with the troops from 
East Tennessee. The advance under General White had 
arrived at Turkey-toivn, twenty-five miles above, and ott 
ihe 4lh of November an express was despatched to him 
[o hasten forivprd immediately. A similar message was 
sent on the 7th of the same month, but failed to produce 
any eflwit. General While chose rather to obey the o^ 
ders of ihe immediate CommnnJer of his division, Genera] 
CocKe, who p^rsi^ted in his singular eQbrts to thwart tb« 
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movements of Jackson and the forces under his command. 
Although he endeavoured to shelter himself from the 
consequences of his unsoldierlike conduct, beneath the . 
decision of a council of officers which he had formed, 
his jealousy of General Jackson was so apparent, that the 
public were not slow in forming a most unfavorable opi« 
nion of his character. 

As yet, no certain intelligence had been received, in 
regard to the position of the enemy. Late, however, on 
the evening of the 7th of November, a runner arrived from 
Talladega, a fort of the friendly Indians, distant about 
thirty miles below, with information that the enemy had 
that morning encamped before it in great numbers, and 
would certainly destroy it, unless immediate assistance 
could be afibrded. Confiding in the statement, Jackson 
determined to lose no time in extending the relief which 
was solicited. Understanding that General White, agree- 
ably to his order, was on his way to join him, he des- 
patched a messenger to meet him, directing him to reach 
his encampment in the course of the ensuing night, and 
to protect it in his absence. He now gave orders for tak- 
ing up the line of march, with twelve hundred infantry, 
and eight hundred cavalry and mounted gun-men ; leav- 
ing behind the sick, the wounded, and all his baggagii?, 
v/ith a force which was deemed sufficient for their protec- 
tion, until the reinforcement from Turkey-town should 
arrive. 

The friendly Indians who had taken refuge in this 
besieged fort, had involved themselves in their present 
perilous situation from a disposition to preserve their 
amicable relations with the United States. To suffer them 
to fall a sacrifice from any tardiness of movement, would 
have been unpardonable ; and unless relief should be im- 
mediately extended, it might arrive too late. Acting under 
these impressions, the general concluded to move instantly 
forward to their assistance. At twelve o'clock at night, 
every thing was in readiness ; and in an hour afterwards 
the army commenced crossing the river, about a mile 
above the camp; each of the mounted men carrying one 
of the infantry behind him. The river at this place wai 
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six hundred yards wide, and ii bein^ necesaa.ry to apnti 
back ihe horses for the remainder of Ine infantry, several 
hours were consumed before a passage of all ihe iroops 
coutd be cffacted. Nevertheless, ihougn greatly fatigued 
and deprived of sleep, they continues -he march with 
■nimation, and by eveojog had arrived within six miles 
of the enemy. In this march, Jackson used the almost 
piecaut'on to prevent surprise: marching his army, as 
wns his conslsit custom, in three columns, so that, by a 
s'peedy 0ian,^uvre, they might be thrown into such a situ- 
ation as to be capable of fL-sisling an attack from any 
quarter. Having judiciously encamped his men on ar 
eligible piece of ground, he sent forward two of the 
friendly Indians and a white man, who had for many 
yeara been detained a captive in the nation, and was now 
acting as interpreter, to reconnoitre ihe position of the 
enemy. About eleven o'clock at night they returned, 
with information that the savages were posted within a 
(quarter of a mile of the fort, and appeared to be in great 
lorce ; but that they had not been able to approach near 
enough to ascertain either their numbers or precise situa- 
tion. About an hour later, a runner arrived from Turkey- 
town, with a letter from General While, staling that afiei 
having taken up the line of march to unite at Fort Strother, 
he had received orders from General Cocke to change his 
course, and proceed to the mouth of Chatauga creek. In- 
telligence so disagreeable, and withal so unexpected, filled 
the mind of Jackson with apprehensions of a serious and 
alarming character ; and dreading lest the enemy, by tak- 
ing dilTerenl route, should attack his encampment in his 
alraence, he determined to lose no time in bringing them to 
battle. Orders were accordingly given to the adjutant- 
general to prepare the line, and by four o'clock on th 
morning of the 9th, the army was again in motion. Th 
infantry proceeded in three columns ; the cavalry in the 
same order, in the rear, with Hunkers on each wing. The 
advance, consisting of a company of artillerists tvith mus- 
kets, two companies of riflemen, and one of spies, marched 
about four hundred yards in front, under the command of 
Colonel Carroll, inspector-general, with orders. tSiei caia- 
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menciDg the action, to fall back on the centre, so as to 
draw the enemy after them. At seven o'clock, huviog 
arrived within a mile of the poiition they occupied, the 
columns were displayed in order of battle. Two hundred 
and fifty of the cavalry, under Lieut. Colonel Dyer, were 
placed in the rear of the centre, as a corps-de-reserve. The 
remainder of the mounted troops were directed to advance 
on the right and left, and after encircling the enemy, by 
uniting the fronts of their columns, and keeping their rear 
rested on the infantry, to face and press towards ihe centre, 
so as to leave them no possibility of escape. The remain- 
ing part of the army was ordered to move up by heads of 
companies ; Greneral Hall's brigade occupying the right« 
and General Roberts' the left. 

About eight o'clock, the advance having arrived within 
eighty yards of the enemy, who were concealed in a thick 
shrubbery that covered the margin of a small rivulet, re- 
ceived a heavy fire, which they instantly returned with 
much spirit. Falling in with the enemy, agreeably to 
their instructions, they retired towards the centre, but not 
before they had dislodged them from their position. The 
Indians rushed forward, screaming and yelling hideously, 
in the direction of General Roberts' brigade, a few com- 
panies of which, alarmed by their numbers and yells, gave 
way at the first fire. To fill the chasm which was thus cre- 
ated, Jackson directed the regiment commanded by Colonel 
Bradley to be moved up, which, from some unaccountable 
cause, had failed to advance in a line with the others, and 
now occupied a position in the rear of the centre. Bradley, 
however, to whom this order was given by one of the staff, 
omitted to execute it in time, alleging that he was de- 
termined to remain on the eminence which he then pos- 
sessed, until he should be approached and attacked by the 
enemy. Owing to this failure in the volunteer regiment, 
it became necessary to dismount the reserve, which, with 
great firmness, met the approach of the enemy, who were 
rapidly moving in this direction. The retreating militia, 
somewhat mortified at seeing their places so promptly 
supplied, raMied, and recovering their former position in 
Jie line, aided in checking the advance of the savages 
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The action now became general, and in fifteen minulFj 
the Indians were seen flying- iJi every direction. On the 
kft ihey were met and repulsed by ihe mourned riflemen j 
but on the right, owing to ihe halt or Bradley's regiment, 
'.vhich was intended to occupy the extreme right, and to 
the circumstance that Colonel Alcorn, who commnnded 
one of the wings of the cavalry, had taken log large « 
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circuit, a considerable space was left b 
Biid ibe cavalry, through which numbers 
fight was maintained wiib great spirit ai 
Bides, as well before as after the retreat c 
did ihe pursuit and slaughter terminate 
tains were reached, at the distance ofthre 

Jackson, in his report of ihia action 
commendation on the officers and soldie 
praise," he said, at the close, " cannot be bestowed oi 
advance led by Colonel Carroll, for the spirited manner in 
which they commenced and sustained the attack; nor 
upon the reserve, commanded by Lieut. Colonel Dyer, for 
the gallantry with which they met and repulsed the enemy. 
In a word, officers of every grade, as well as privates, 
realized the high expectations I had formed of them, and 
merit the gratitude of their country." 

In this battle, the force of the enemy was one ihousand 
and eighty, of whom two hundred and ninety-nine were 
left dead on the ground; and it is believed that many 
were killed in the flight, who were not found when the 
estimate was made. Probably few escaped unhurt. Their 
loss on this occasion, as since stated by themselves, tvas 
not less than six hundrc'd: that of the Amt^ricaiis was 
fifteen killed, and eighty wounded, several of whom after- 
wards died. Jackson,aftercollecling his dead and wounded) 
advanced his arnay beyond the fort, and encamped for the 
night. The Indians who had been for several days shut 
up by the besiegers, thus fortunately liberated from the 
most dreadful apprehensions and severest privations, hav- 
ing for sutne days been entirely without water, received 
the army with ail the demonstrations of gratitule that 
savages could give. Their manifestations of joy for ih^it 
', presented an intervsting and aflecting spec* 
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lule. Their feara had been already g^reatly excite i, for 
It wa« the Tery day when they were to have been as- 
saulted, and when every soul within the fort must have 
perished. All the provisions they could spare from their 
scanty stock they sold to the general, who purchased thein 
with his own money, and generously distributed ther 
among his almost destitute soldiers. 

It was with great regret that Jackson now found he wa.. 
without the means of availing himself fully of the ad* 
vantages of his victory ; but the condition of his posts in 
the rear, and the want of provisions, (having left his en« 
campment at Fort Strother with little more than one day's 
rations,) compelled him to return ; thus giving the enemy 
time to recover from the consternation of their first deffat, 
and to re-assemble their forces. On returning to Fort 
Stiother, he found that through the wilful mismanagement 
of Greneral Cocke, no supplies had reached that post, and 
the soldiers were beginning to exhibit symptoms of dis- 
content. Even his private stores, brought on at his own 
expense, and upon which he and his staff had hitherto 
wholly subsisted, had been in his absence distribuied 
among the sick by the hospital surgeon, who had been 
previously instructed to do so if their wants should re- 
quire it. A few dozen biscuits, which remained on his 
return, were given to hungry applicants, without being 
tasted by himself or family, who were probably not Ifss 
hungry than those who were thus relieved. A scanty 
supply of indifferent beef, taken from the enemy or pur- 
chased of the Cherokees, was the only support affurded. 
I^ft thus destitute, Jackson, with the utmost cheerfulness 
oi temper, repaired to the bullock pen, and of tlie offlil 
there thrown away, provided for himself and stafi' what 
he was pleased to call, and seemed really to think, a very 
comfortable repast. Tripes, however, haj^tily provided in 
a camp, without bread or seasoning, can only be palatable 
to an appetite very highly whetted. Yet this constituted 
for several days the only diet at head quarters, during 
which time the general seemed entirely satisfied with 
his fare. Neither this, nor the liberal donations which 
he made to relieve the suffering soldier, deserve to bs 

4 
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ascribed to ostentation or design : [he one flowed froiu be- 
nevolence, the other from necessity, and a desire to pJaca 
before his men an eiample of patience and suffering, 
which hf fell might be necessary, and hoped might be 
serviceable. Chanty in him was a wnrm and active pro- 
pensity of the heart, nrging him, by an instantaneous im- 
|julse, to minister to the wants of the distrtssed, wiihoui 
regBiding, or even thinking of the consequences. Many 
of thosL- 10 whom aid was extended, had no conception of 
the source that supplied ihem. and believed the comforts 
they received were, indeed, drawn from stores provided 
for the hospital department. 

On one occasion, during these dilHculties, a soldier, 
wiih a wo-begone countenance, approached the general, 
ilating thai he was nearly stiirved, that he had nothing to 
eat, and that he did not know what he should do. He 
was the more encouraged to complain, from perceiving that 
the general, who had sealed himself ai the root of a tree, 
was btij^ily engaged in eating something, and confidently 
eiipedbd to be relieved. Jackson replied lo him, that it 
had always beeii a rule with him, never to turn away a 
hungry man when ii was in his power to relieve him, 
"I wid most cheerfully," said he, "divide wiih you what 
I have;" and putting his hand io his pocket, he drew 
forth a few acorns, from which he had been feasting, at 
the same time remarking, in addition, that this was the 
only tare he had. The soldier seemed much surprised) 
and forthwith circulated the intelligence among his com- 
rades, that their general was feeding on acorns, and urged 
them not to complain. 

But while General Jackson remained wholly unmoved hy 
his own privations, he was filled with solicitude and concern 
for bis army. His utmost eiettions, unceasingly applied 
were insufficient to remove the suferings to which fae sav 
ihey Wire exposed ; and although they were by do raeans 
£o great as were represented, yei were ihey undoubtedlv 
such as 10 be sensiblyand severely felt. E>iscoaIeriiB, and 
B desire to return ho[ne,arose, and pivseutly spread ihroogh 
the camp; and these were still further imbitteied and 
■ugu enied by the ens of a few desigiiipg officeis, who 
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believing ihal ihe campaign wouM break up, hoped to 
mnWt" tliemselves popular on their return, by encouraging 
Bnd taking pari in the complaints of the solJIery. It is a 
singular fact, that those officers tvho. pretended on llJs 
1 occasion lo feel most sensibly for ihe wants of iht: army, 
nd who contrived most efTeclually to instigate it lo revolt, 
lad never themselves been without provisions; and were, 
that very moment, enjoying in abundance what would 
ave relieved the distresses of many, had il been aa gene- 
' .ously and freely distribuied as were their words of advice 
and condolence. 

During ihis period of scarcity and discontent, smal. 
quantities of supplies were occasionally forwarded by the 
contractors, but not asufHciency for present want, and still 
less to remove the apprehensions that were entertained for 
the future. At length, revolt began lo show itself openly. 
The officers and soldiers of ihe miliiia, collecting in their 
lents and talking over their grievances, determined to yield 
up their patriotism and to abandon the camp. Several of 
the officers of the old volunteer corps exerted themselves 
clandestinely, to produce disafleciioo. Looking upon ihem- 
■elves somewhat in ihe light of veterans, from the disci- 
pline ihey had acquired in (be expedition to Natchez, they 
were unwilling lo be seen foremost in setting an example 
of mutiny, but wished lo make the defection of others a 
pretext for their own. 

Il was almost unreasonable to expect men to be patient, 
while starvation was staring them in the face. Overlook- 
ing the fact thai iheir didicuhies were mainly occasioned 
by ihe malicious feelings of a single oflicer, ihey began to 
feel ihai ihey were neglected by their country, whose 
battles they had fought, and resentment and discnnient 
look possession of their bosoms. Increasing from day lo 
day, and extending from individuals to componii-s, and 
from companies to regiments, they soon ihreaiened an eu 
lire dissolution of the army. The volunteers, thoujjh 
deeply imbued with this feeling, were at 5rsi restrained 
from any public exhibidon of it, by their soldierly priOe j 
but the miliiia ri-gimi-nls determined lo leave ihe can,p, 
and return to Tennessee. Apprised of iheii inientiun 
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of patriclism, of giatilude, and humanily. He coulo not 
avoid giving ex|jres3ion to his Teelings in strong and de- 
cided terms. "I was prepared," he said, "to etidure 
every evil but disgrace ; and this, as I can nevyr submit 
to myself, I ran give no encourageinent to in others." 

On the Ifilh of November, General Jackson addressed 
a letter to Colonel Pope, ihe contractor, in which he said : 

"My men are all starving. More than half of ther 
left me yesterday for Fort Deposit, in con8ef|iience of ill 
scarcity, and the whole will do so in a few days if plentt 
fu] supplies do not arrive. Again and again I must en- 
treat you to spare neither labor nor expense to furnish me, 
and furnish me without delay. We have already struck 
the blow which would, if followed up, put an end to Creek 
hostility, I cannot express the torture of my feelings 
when 1 reflect that a campaign so auspiciously' begun, 
and which might be so soon and so gloriously terminated, 
is likely to be rendered abortive for ihe want of supplies. 
For God's sake, prevent 50 great an evil." 

In his address 10 the ofHcers on the l-lth, the general 
had told them thai in case supplies did not reach ihem 
within two days, he would lead the army back where 
provisions could be had. Two days had elapsed after the 
d'-parture of the volunteers, and no supplies had come. 
The declaration had been made in the confldeDt expecta- 
tion that provisions, then known to bi- on the way, would 
reach them before the expiration of that period ; but the 

feneral felt bound 10 comply with his word. He imme' 
lately proceeded to make arrangements for the abandon- 
ment of Fort Sirother ; but. contemplating the new cou- 
rase with which it would inspire the enemy, the calami- 
ties it was likely to bring on the frontiers, and the dis- 
grace upon his army, if not on himself, be exclaimed, "If 
only two men will remain with me, I will never abandon 
this post." " You have one, general." promptly replied 
Uaptnia Gordon, of the spies : ** let us look if we cannot 
find another." The captain iromedistely beat up for vo- 
lunteers, and, with the aid of some of the general sta^ 
taised one hu.idred and nine, who agreed to stand by 
their g«aeral to the last extremity. 
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Confident that supplies were at hand, the general 
inarched with the militia, announcing that they would be 
ordered back if provisions should be met at no great dis- 
tance from the fort. Within ten or twelve miles they met 
a drove of a hundred and fifty beeves. They halted, 
butchered, and ate ; but the courage inspired by satiety 
was that of mutineers. Upon receiving an order to re- 
turn, with the exception of a small party to convey the 

ick and wounded, they resolved to disobey it. One com- 
pany resumed its march homeward, before General Jacksun 
was apprised of their design. Informed of this move- 
ment, he hastened to a spot about a quarter of a mile ahead, 
where Greneral Coffee, with a part of the staff* and a few 
soldiers, had halted, and ordered them instantly to form 
across the road, and fire on the mutineers if they should 
attempt to pass. Rather than encounter the bold faces 
before them, the mutinous company thought it expedient 
to return to the main body, and it was hoped that no far* 
ther opposition would be exhibited. 

Going alone for the purpose of mixing among his men, 
and appeasing them by argument and remonstrance, the 
general found a spirit of mutiny pervading the whole 
brigade. They had formed, and were on the point of 
moving offT, knowing that no force was at hand powerful 
enough to resist them ; but they bad to deal with a man 
who was a host in himself. He seized a musket, threw 
it across his horse's neck, placed himself in front of the 
brigade drawn up in column, and declared he would 
shoot the first man who took a step in advance. Struck 
with awe, the men gazed at him in sullen silence. In 
this position, Greneral Cofifee and some of the members of 
his stafiTrode up, and placed themselves at his side. The 
%ithful officers and soldiers, amounting to about two com- 

lanies, formed in his rear, under orders to fire when he 
did. For some minutes not a word was uttered. A mur- 
mur then arose among the mutineers, and at length they 

ignifieil their willingness to return. The matter was 

roicablf arranged, aiid the troops marched back to Fort 
Buothei, though not in the best spirits. 

* This incident derives additional interest from the fact, 



thol the geneml's left arm waa not :in fnr noaled as ta 
enatle him 10 aim a musket, imd the \reapon he had was 
too much out of order lo be fired. 

Shortly after the battle of Talladega, the Hillahee tribes, 
who had been the principal sufTereri on that occasion, ap- 
plied 10 General Jackson for peace ; declaring their will- 
ingness lo receive it on such terms as he might be pleased 
to dictate. He prt>mplly replied, ihnt his government had 
taken up arms 10 bring in a proper sense of duly a people 
to whom she had ever shown the utmost kindness, but 
who, nevertheless, had committed against her citizens the 
most unprovoked depredations; and that she would lay 
them down only when ceriain that this object was at- 
tained. " Upon those," continued he, " who are friendly 
I neither wish nor intend to make war; bul they must 
afford evidences of the sincerity of their professions ; the 
prisoners and property ihey have taken from us and the 
friendly Creeks, must be restored ; the instigators of the 
war, and the murderers of our citizens, must be sur- 
rendered; the latter must and will be made to feel the 
force of our resemmenl. Long shall they remember Fori 
Mimms, in bitteiuess and tears." 

Having communicated to General Cocke, whoso divi- 
sion was acting in this section of the nation, the proposi 
tions that had been made by the Hillabee tribes, with the 
answer relumed, and urged him to detach lo Fort Sirother 
six hundred of his men to aid in the defence of that place 
during his absence, and in ihe operations he intended tc 
resume on bis return, Jackson proceeded to Deposit and 
Ditto's landing, where the most effectual means in his 
power were taken for obtaining regular supplie; 
The contractors were required lo furnish in 
thirty days' rations si Fort Slroiher, forty a 
and as many at the junction of the Coosa and Tallapoosa 
two hundred packhorses and forty wagons were also put 
in requisition to facilitate iheir transportation. Understand- 
ing now that the whole detachment from Tennessee had 
been received into the service of the United States, ha 
persuaded himself that the difficulties pr:viousiy en- 
roUntMod I'oiild not again rccui, and loclf?d forward 



lely 

L Talladega, 
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wiih aanguine eipeclatioos, to the Bpeedy aaeomplish- 
menl of the objects of the eKpedilion. But the salisfac- 

ion he fth, and i he hopes he began lo cherish, ivere of 
short continuanct. 

The volunteers who had formerly been enrolled in ihe 
expedition to Natchez, began to look anxiously for the 

lOth of December, at which lime they supposed their 
enlistniBnts would expire. Anticipating difficulty from 
this cause, Goneriil Jackson was exceedingly anxious to 
fill up the di-iiciencies in his ranlcs. General Roberts was 
accordingly ordered Lo return and complete his brigade, 
and Colonel Carroll and Major Searcy were de3|iaiched 
to Tennessee, to raise volunteers for six months, or during 
the campaign. At lb sam t' th g 1 

several patriotic c n f h S ^ 

tribute their aid a d ^ 1 I h I h 

expressed himself bfll g hglgg 

which shows ho d ply b h as I d h 

enterprise he had d tak n mpl h 

"1 left Tenness h my bra I btl 

any general ever commanded. 1 have seen them in bat- 
lie, and my opinion of iheir bravery is not changed. But 
their fortitude — on this loo 1 relied — has been too severely 
tested. Perhaps I was wrong in believing that iiotliin;.' 
but death could conquer ihe spirits of brave men. I am 
sore I was ; for my men I know are brave, yet privations 
have rendered them discontented — that is enough. The 
expediiion must nevertheless be prosecuted to u success- 
ful termination. New volunteers must be raised lo con- 
clude what has been so auspiciously begun by the o!d 
ones. Gladly would I save these men from ihemseli'es, 
and insure them a harvest which ihey have sown ■ bill 
if ihey will abandon it to o h u bf, so * 

• " * So far as my exert ons an con r bu e I e pur 

i loses both of the savage a d h s ns g or shall b d 
eated; and so far as you s an I I i — I kno I y 
will be employed. I have s (I enuugl — 1 wan n n and 
wantihem immediately." 

Anxious to prosecute the canj a g a> sen as pos ble 
Sat by employing his troops, ac ely he n gh d apeJ 
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frara their minds that disconipnt so frequently manifested^ 
Jackson wrote to General Cocke, early in December, 
earnesily desiring him to hasten to the Ten Islands, 
with filieen hundred men. He assured htm that the 
mounted men, who had returned to the settlements foi 
subsistence, and to rfcruil their horses, would arrive by 
th« 12th of the month. He wished to commence bia 
operations directly, "knowing they would be prepared 
for it, and well knowing they would require it. 1 am 
astonished," he continued, "to hear that j'our supplies 
continue deficient. In the name of God, what are the 
contractors doing, and about what are they engaged I 
Every letter I receive from Governor Blount, assures rae 
[ am to receive plentiful supplies from them, and seem& 
to take for granted, notwithstanding all I have said to tho 
contrary, that they have been hitherto regularly furnished. 
Considuring the generous loan the state has made for thij 
purpose, and the facility of procuring bread-stufe in East 
Tennessee, and the transporting them by water to Fori 
Deposit, it is to me wholly unaccountable that not a pound 
has ever arrived at that place. This evil must continue 
no longer — it must be remedied. I expect, therefore, and 
through you must require, that in twenty days they fur- 
nish at Deposit every necessary supply." 

While these preparations for the vigorous prosecuticn 
of hostilities were being made, the volunteers were con- 
gratulating themselves upon their anticipated dischaive 
from the service. They had originally enlisted on the 
lOih of December. I8I2. to serve for twelve months. A 
portion of this lime, however, after their return from 
Natchez, they had not been actually engaged in service. 
This fact was entirely overlooked in their calculations, 
and they commenced pressing their officers en the subject 
tf their discharge. 

Genera. Jackson received a letter from the colonel who 
commanded the second regiment, dated the 4ih of De- 
cember, I8l:t, in which was attempted to be detailed their 
whole ground of complaint. He began by stating, that. 
painful 09 it ivas, he nevertheless felt himself bound to 
oitf^loGie tn im[WrtaEt andunpleasam ini'th: thai, on ths 
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10th indtant, the senrice would he depriFed of the regi* 
ment he oominanded. He seemed to deplore, with great 
Bensihility, the scene that would be exhibited on that day, 
should opposition be made to their departure ; and still 
more sensibly, the consequences that would result from a 
disorderly abandonment of the camp. He stated that they 
bad all considered themselves finally discharged, on the 
2Uth of April, 1813, and never knew to the contrary, until 
hey saw his order of the ^th of September, 1813, 
lequiriog them to rendezvous on the 4th of October. 
** Thus situated,'* proceeded the colonel, ** there was con- 
siderable opposition to the order ; on which the officers 
generally, as I am advised, and I know myself in par- 
ticular, gave it as an unequivocal opinion, that their term 
of service would terminate on the iCth of Dect*mber, 1813. 
They therefore look to their general, who has their confi- 
dence, for an honorable discharge on that day ; and that, 
in every respect, he will see that justice be done them. 
They regret that their particular situations and circum- 
stances require them to leave their general, at a time when 
their services are important to the common cause. 

*^It would be desirable," he continued, ''that those 
men who have served with honor, should be honorably 
discharged, and that they should return to their families 
and friends without even the semblance of disgrace ; with 
their general they leave it to place them in that situation. 
They have received him as an aflfectionate father, while 
they have honored, revered, and obeyed him ; but having 
devoted a considerable portion of their time to the service 
of their country, by which their domestic concerns are 
greatly deranged, they wish to return, and attend to their 
own afiairs.'* 

Although this communication announced the determi- 
nation of only a part of the volunteer brigade, the com- 
mander in chief had abundant evidence that the defection 
was but too general. The difficulty w^hich he had here- 
tofore been compelled to encounter, from the discontent 
of his troops, might well induce him to regret that a spirit 
of insubordinrition should again threaten to appear in his 
eanip. . That he might .prevent it, if possible, he hastened 
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to lay liefore ihem ihe error nnd impropriet}' tn (heir vie' ** 
and the consequences involved, should ihey persist in thcii 
purpose. 

To the foregoing letter he returned a reply which, for un- 
shrinking firmness of resolution, and patriotic devotion to 
(he interests of his country, was never surpassed. He 
dec!ari-il his determination to prevent their reiorn, at the 
hazard of his life, and called upon God to witness, mat the 
scenes of btowi which might be exhibited on the 10th of 
December should not be laid to his charge. He reminded 
the voluniet'rB that they had bui'n enlisted for twelve 
months' actunl service ; that but a portion of that time had 
It the time of their dismissal, after their 
Q certi6cn.te was given to each man, 
Iter of months he had served, and 
iable to be atjain 
He also slated that 



expired ; ii 

return from Natche? 

setting forth (he nui 

ihey were expressly told that they h 

called out to complete the full ti 



he was ready a 

United States, o 

the following re 
lieve, that -the 
dear to fame, n 
which they havi 




harce them, provided he 
to that ellect frnm the President of the 
r the Governor of the Stale, but otherwise 
in with him. The letter concluded with 
markabie words: '^ I cannot, must not be- 

1 disgrace themselves, and a country 
honored, by abandoning her standard, 
as mutineers and deserters ; but should 1 be disappointed, 
and compelled to resign this pleasing hope, one thing 1 
will not resign — my duty. Mutiny and sedition, so long 
as I possess the power of quelling them, shall be put 
down ; and even when left destitute of this, 1 will still be 
found, in the last extremity, endeavoring to discharge the 
duly I owe my country and myself." 

To the platoon officers, who addressed him on the same 
subject, he replied with nearly the same spirited feeling; 
but di.^ontent was too deeply fastened, and had been loo 
urtfully fomen'.ed, to be removed by any thing like urgu- 
ment or entreaty. At hngih, on tlie evening of the 
Sih of December,' IS i;), General Hall hastened to the tenl 
Df Jackson, with information (hat his whole brigade wai 
UBslBta of Riuitny, and nuking preparaiiom to mova 
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forciUy off. This was a measure which every conaidfra* 
tioD of policy, duly, and honor, required Jackson lo op- 
pose; nnd to this purpose he iostaotly applied all ilie 
meflins he possessed. He immediati-)y issued the foljow- 
■ ■ "■ ■" ralbem^in- 



Tormt'd that an aciual mutiny exists in his camp, ell office 
and soldiers are commanded lo put it down. The olHcers 
and soldiers of ihe first bri(Tadu will, without delay, parade 
on the west side of the fori, and await further orders." 
The artillery company, wilh two small field-pieces, beinj 
posted in the front and rear, and llie militia, under the 
command of Colonel Wynne, on the eminences, in ad- 
vance, were ordered to prevent any forcible departure of 
the volunteers. 

The general rode along ihe line, which had been pre- 
viously formed agreeably lu his orders, and addressed ihem, 
by companies, in a strain of impassioned eloquence. He 
feelingly expatiated on their former good conduct, and tha 
esteem and applause it had secured lh>'Ui ; and pointed lo 
the disgrace which they must heap upon themselves, their 
families, nnd couniry, by persisting, even if they conid 
succeed, in iheir present muiiny. He told them, how- 
ever, that they should not succeed but by passing over 
his body ; that even in opposing iheir mutinous spirit, he 
should perish honorably — by perishing at his post, and in 
the discharge of his duty. '• Reinforcements," he con- 
tinued, "are preparing to hasten torn 
not be long before they will arrive, 
expectation of receiving information, ' 
discharged or not — until then you mt 
retire. I have done with entreaty , — i 
enough. I will attempt it no more. 
termine whether you will go, or peace 
still persist in your determination to i 
point between us shall soon be deci' 
hesitated ; he demanded an explicit . 
They still hesitated, and he comman 
prepare the match ; he himself rem,-i 
volunteers, and within the line of fire 
looQ 10 order. Alarmed at his anp 
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and dreading the consequences involved in such a con 
test, " Let us return," was presently h'sped along the line 
and soon after determined upon. The officers came for- 
ward and pledged themselves for their men, who either 
nodded assent, or openly expressed a wiUingness to retire 
to their quarters, and remain without further tumult, until 
information was received, or the expected aid should 
arrive. Thus passed away a moment of the greatest 
peril, and pregnant w^ith important consequences. 

Notwithstanding all General Jackson's firmness, the want 
of supplies and the actual necessities of his arm3% at length 
compelled him reluctantl}^ to allow them to return home, 
while he himself remained, with about one hundred faith- 
ful soldiers, in the garrison at Fort Strother, th^re to await 
the arrival of reinforcements. 



AMUTAL OF BECKUITS. 



CHAPTER VI 



§14. Arriralol recniilB— Balila of EmuckrHm— RbTutii of the an 
• — AmbuBodn cf ihe enemy — Baide of Enalouhopco — Braver]' 
Ganerul C arroll and Lieu tenanr Armsrrong — Return lo Fon^lrDll 
— ThBarmyremrorEed— BaiileofTohopeka— KindneBBDl Jai:kE 
10 B prjaoner— PraparBiiona m nLiack Huiihlewolle— Address lo i 
troops — I'he Indiana abandon ibeir towns at Jai^kaon'a approacl 
"' ' ' ' ' cnpaign — OperaiionB of ihe Brii' ' 



The difiictiltiesande 
in the campaign atiendt-d the operations of Geiienl Juck- 
son. might well have appallid a bt^ver spiral ; bul his m'us 
not a nature tUBirik bi^neatii the frowna ofadversi- fortune. 
His intrepidity of spirit, and resolutpnpss of purpose, were 
never more signally inanirt-sted, than at thn very moment 
when the reiurn of the volunieera left him without the 
means to pursue the advantages he had already gained. 
He again urged the governor of Tennessee to expedite 
the enlistment of troops, and provide means for furnishing 
supplies at such points as they might be needed. Aboul 
ihe middle of January, 1SI4, eight hundred new recruits 
reached his camp at Fort Sirother. Considi-ring it utter- 
ly impracticable to penetrate ihe Creek country with so 
meagre a force, he delertnined to rnalii: a diversion in fa- 
"or of Major Floyd, who, it was feared, might be closely 
pressed by the enemy, inconsequence of his failure to co- 
operate with the troojjs from Tennessee. 

Having received authentic intelligence, that a large body 
of the '• red-Slicks," or hostile Indians, were collected on 
the Emiickfaw creek, in a bend of ihe Tallapoosa river, 
lacksoii directed his march thither; and on ihe evening of 
Lhe 2lEt of January, he encamped witliin a short distaiica 



of lie enemy. A friendly Indian i 
noitred ihe enemy's camp, brought 

indicauan that ihcy meditated an aitack. Before daylight, 
on the morning of the 22d, a brisk firing was heard upon 
the right, and ia a few moments the action became gene- 
ral. The enemy were soon repulsed, with the loss of many 
cf their best and braTesl warriors; but their undoiibitd 
strensrth, and the fact that they were constantly receiving 
reinforcements, determined the general to return to Fort 
Siroiher. The object he had in view was fortunately ac- 
complished, as it was afterwards known that ihe beiitte ol 
E^uckfaw was. in all probability, ihe means of saving 
Major Floyd's troops, who was holly engaged with the 
enemy on the 27ih, and would have been destroyed if their 
force had not been so seriously diminished. 

General Jackson burifd the dead on the field of battle, 
and on the 23d of January commenced a retrograde march. 
During the night of ibe '£id there came on a violent 
storm, which was known to be always favorable to the 
Indian mode of fighting, and as his troops were not at- 
tacked on the night of the '23d, or while nn their march 
the following day, he rightly conjectured thai the enemy 
were lying in ambush for him ai the ford of Enotochopco, 
about twelve miles from Emuckfaw, The stream, at ibis 
point, ran through a narrow defile ; the ford was deep ; 
and the banks were covered with underwood and reeds. 
'i'he eagle eye of Jackson had discovered the nauiral ad- 
vantages of the place for an ambush, on his previous march 
to Emuckfaw, and he resolved to cross the stream at s 
ford six hundred yards lower down. In order to guard 
against an attack from the enemy, if they saw fii to follow 
him after discovering ihe change in his course, he formed 
his rear lo receive them. This movement was wisely 
made. Part of the army had crossed the creek, and the 
artillery were on the point of entering it, when an alarm 
gun was hetrd in tbe rear, and the next instant the whoop- 
:ng nnd yelling of the savages told plainly enough that 
ihey were coming on in fearful numbers. The militia, oa 
the right and left, being struck with a sudden panic, i» 
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Btantly retreated dowa the bank, with their colonels at their 
head, leaving the brnye General Carroll, and about twenty 
five men, to check the advance of the enemy. As Colo- 
nel Stump came plunging towards the creek where Ge- 
neral Jackson was superintending the crossing of the 
troops, the latter made an unsuccessful attempt to draw 
his sword and cut him down. He was afterwards tried 
by a court-martial, on a charge of cowardice, and cashiered. 

In the mean time. Lieutenant Armstrong ordered his 
company of artillery to form on the hill, and with the as- 
sistance of one or two others, he drew up the cannon, a 
six-pounder, and pointed it towards the enemy. The 
Taixurod and picker had been lost, but Jackson supplied 
the deficiency by using muskets and their ramrods to load 
the piece. It was fired twice, and did fearful execution. 
The Indians began to waver, and when the general had 
succeeded in rallying a number of the fugitives, and formed 
them for a charge, they fied with precipitation, throwing 
away their packs, and leaving twenty-six of their war- 
riors dead on the field. 

After this repulse, the army resumed their march, and 
reached Fort Strother in safety, on the 27th of January, 
where they were dismissed by their general, until he re- 
ceived further orders from government, which he desired 
to provide him with a competent force to enter the Creek 
country, and put a termination to the war. Through the 
patriotic exertions of Governor Blount, General Jackson 
was again at the head of a fine army, early in March, and 
ready to recommence the campaign. His force at this time 
consisted of four thousand Tennessee militia and volunteers, 
and a regiment of United States regulars. In the month 
of February, he had received information that the hostile 
Indians, about one thousand in number, were fortifying 
themselves in a bend of the Tallapoosa river, fifty miles 
from Emuckfaw, where they had determined to make a 
jast stand. The country between the Coosa and Tallapoo- 
sa rivers, known to the whites as the ** Hickory Ground," 
had always been held sacred by the Indians, and t.hey 
were taught, by their prophets, to believe that no white 
iian could ever enter thb territory to conquer it. Gene* 
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9 days in crossing the Hickory Ground, as the 
road had to be cut from one river to the other. On the 
morning of the 27lh of March, he arrived near Tohopeka 
with a force of over two thousand men. 

The hend of the river in which the enemy were fortified, 
as its name impons, resembles a horse-shoe in shape. 
Across the neck of land by which the peninsula was 
entered from ihe north, the Indians had thrown up a rude 
breastwork of logs, seven or eight feet high, but so con- 
structed that assailants would he exposed to a double and 
cross-fire. About a hundred acres lay within the bend, 
and at the bottom of it there was an Indian village, around 
which ii-ere a great number of canoes fastened to the bank 
of the river. After reconnoiierlny; the position, General 
Jackson detached General Cofiee to surround the betid 
opposite to where the canoea were secured, while he him- 
self advanced to assauh the breastwork. As soon as Ge- 

ral Coffee had reported, by signals, the fulfilment of the 
order, the two pieces of artillery, a six and three pounder, 
began to play upon the breastwork. The firing had con- 
tinued for about two hours, when some of the friendly 
Cherokees who were with General Coffee, swam the river, 
and brought over the canoi's. A number of Coffee's 
troops immediately crossed over, set fire to the village, 
and attacked the Indians in the rear. On discovering 
I, Geneml Jackson ordered a. push to be made 
.work, and carried it by storm. The battle 
iced in earnest, and a most bloody and despe- 
rate hand to hand conllict ensued, in which the Indiana 
wi-re finally overpowered, and compelled to give wny. A 
number of them attempted to escape across the river, but 
were shot by the spies and mounted men under General 
Coffee. Some took refuge among the brush and fallen 
timber on the cliffs overhanging the river, from nhich 
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Ac} fired upon the yictors. Jackson was desirous to pre- 
Tent the further loss of life, and s^nt an interpreter within 
call to oflfer them terms, but he was also fired upon and 
severely wounded. The cannon were then brought to 
bear on the place of their concealment, yet they still re- 
fused to surrender. After losing several men in an in- 
effectual charge, the general, as a last resort, commanded 
the brush and timber to be fired, and such of them as were 
driven from their hiding-places were shot as they ran. 
Night at length put an end to the battle, and a few of the 
miserable survivors escaped in the darkness. Five hun- 
dred and fifty-seven of their number were found dead on 
the field, and three hundred women and children were 
taken prisoners. The American loss was fifty -five Lilled 
and one hundred and forty-six wounded ; nearly one-third 
of which, fell upon the friendly Creeks and Cherokees. 
Among the Indians slain were three of their prophets, 
who had been the most active in exciting them to war. 
Up to the last moment, they maintained their irifiuence 
over their deluded countrymen, and continued their wild 
and unseemly dances amid the thunder of battle. One 
of them was struck dead, with a grape shot, in the midst 
of his incantations. 

An incident occurred after the battle highly character- 
istic of the American general. A young Indian was 
brought before him who had received a severe wound in 
the leg. A surgeon was sent for to dress it, and the 
savage quietly submitted to the operation ; but while it 
was going on, he looked inquiringly at the general, and 
said, *'Cure 'im, kill 'im again ?" Jackson assured him, 
in a friendly manner, that he need not apprehend any 
further injury, and he soon recovered. The general was 
struck with his manly bearing, and having ascertained 
that all his relations had perished in the battle, he sent 
him to his own house in Tennessee. After the conclu* 
sion of the war, he bound him out to a trade in Nashville, 
where he married, and established himself in business. 

As his men had taken but seven days' rations with them 
when they left Fort Williams, Jackson was compelled ic 
return to that post. Before doing so, he took the precao* 
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lion to sir.k ihe dead bodies of his soldiers in the nver. 
th,?! ihey might be beyond ihe reach of the savages who 
had disinterred those buried at Einuckfaw and Enoto- 
c'lopco, for the purpose of obtaining their scalps. 

The original plan of the expedilion against the Ca'ek 
nation, formed by Geoerai Pinckney, the commarider in 
duel, contemplated the junction of th>; different divisions 
sent from Georgia, Tennessee, and Mississippi, at the bend 
of the Coosa and Tallapoosa; hul the failure to furnish 
provisions to the Tennessee troops, ii) the early part of the 
campaign, prevented the accomplishment of this design. 
General Jackson, however, after his return to Toho|ieka, 
resolved upon Ihe complete conquest of the Hickory 
Ground. He immedjaleiy made preparations to atlack 
Hoithlewalle, an Indian town in this territory, where a 
large hodv of the enemy were said to be concentrated. 
On the 7lh of April, just five days after his return from 
Tohopeka, he commenced his march. Each of his men 
carried eight days' provisions on his hack. This supply 
was thought to be ahutidanily suflicii'm, as he expected 
soon to meet t!ie eastern army under Colonel Milton, who 
had orders from General Pinckney to furnish him wiih 
supphes. Most of the friendly Indians were dismissed, 
on account of the difficulty in obtaining provisions. Before 
setting out, Jackson issued an animated address to his 
troops, in the following terms : 

" Soldiers, — You have entitled yourselves to the grati- 
tude of your country and your general. The expedition 
from which you have returned, has, by j'our good conduct, 
bt'en rendered prosperous beyond any example tn the 
history of our warfare ; tt has redeemed the character of 
your stiiie, and of that description of troops of which the 
greater part of you are. 

"The fiends of the Tallapoosa will no longer munier 
our women and children, (.r disturb the quiet of our 
borders. Their midnight flambeaux will no more illu- 
mitif their council-house, or shine upon the victims of 
ihi'ii ir^rernal orgies. In their places a new generation 
will arise, v/bo will know their duty better. The weaponE 
af tmrfnre will be exchanged for the uieosils of husbandry 
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and tbe wilderness, which now withers in sterility, and 
mourns the desolation which overspreads her, will hlossom 
as the rose, and become the nursery of the arts. But, 
before this happy day can arrive, other chastisements re- 
main to be inflicted. It is indeed lamentable, that the 
path to peace should lead through blood, and over the 
bodies of the slain ; but it is a dispensation of Providence, 
and perhaps a wise one, to inflict partial evils that ulti- 
mate good may follow." 

It was Jackson's intention to reach Hoithlewalle on the 
11th of April; but the roads had been rendered almost 
impassable by the heavy rains, and he found himself un« 
able to do so. When within ten or twelve miles of the 
town, he ascertained that the inhabitants had deserted it. 
He then directed his march for Fooshatchie, three miles 
lower down the river, where he look several prisoners. 
The Indians generally, on his approach, fled across the Tal« 
lapoosa. He had anticipated this, and his orders to Colonel 
Milton, to co-operate with him from the east, were intend- 
ed to prevent the escape of the enemy in that direction. 
That officer, however, not only disregarded the orders he 
had received, but suflered the Indians to pass him un- 
molested, when he was preparing to cross the river and 
attack them. The rapid rising of tbe Tallapoosa, and the 
want of provisions^, compelled Jackson temporarily to de- 
sist from the pursuit. Soon after, he made application to 
Colonel Milton, who was advancing to attack Hoithlewalle, 
which he had already destroyed, for provisions to supply 
his troops. The colonel replied that he did not fee} him* 
self under obligation to furnish any to the Tennessee 
troops, but he would lend them some if it were absolutely 
necessary. Jackson instantly sent him a peremptory 
order, by Captain Gordon of the spies, requiring him to 
furnish the provisions which he had previously requested, 
and to form a junction with him the next day. On read- 
ing the order. Colonel Milton inquired of Captain Gordon, 
what sort of a man General Jackson was. '* He is a man," 
•eplied the captain, •• who intends when he gives an order 
jfaat it shall be obeyed !" Colonel Milton then said he 
•ottldfumiBh provisions, not because they were oideredi 
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bet because ihe men were BufTering for want of iliem 
new rlhelesa he afterwards obeyed the order in full, snii 
jointd the array under Jackson with his force. 

In order to intercept the Indians who had fleJ across 
the river, Jackson di-lached a body of mounted men to 
scour the left bunk of the Tallapoosa, while he himself, 
with the main army, prepared lo march down the Coosa 
as far as their junction. Just ns the army was abn'it lo 
commence its march, word was brought lo the general 
(hat Colonel MiUou's brigade could not move, as the 
wagon-horses had strayed away in liie night and could 
nol be found. Jackson sent back pord that he had dis- 
coTered an effectual remedy in such cases, which was to 
detail twenty men to each wagon. Milton took the hint, 
and having dismounted a few of his dragoons, aliached 
their horses to the wagons, and soon put his brigade in 
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least opposition on 
videnl ihal the battle of 
Tohopeka had ended the Creek war. No eflbrt was made 
by the surviving warriors lo rally, after that fatal day, and 
as General Jackson advanced, they either fled before him. 
or came in and oflered submission. In a few months 
peace and quiet were restored ; whereupon ihe Tennes 
see soldiers returned home, and were honorably dis 
charged. 

Upon the resignation of General Harrison, in ihe spring 
nf 1814, Jackson was appointed a major-general in the 
army of the United States. The protection of the coast 
near the mouths of the Mississippi was intrusted lo him; 
and bis first attention was turned lo the encouragement 
and protection which the sarages received, from the Spa- 
nish governor and Spanish authorities in the fortress of 
Pensacola, which is situated on the Gulf of Me.^ico, at abou 
a hundred miles' distance from the main fastness of the 
Creek Indians. His opinion was, that the savagis were 
constantly receiving assistance from the Spanish garrison, 
and from the British, through the means of ihe garrison ; 
end he was persuaded that the latter would finsdiy attack 
New X)rleaDs after having preparedlhemnelTes at Penu' 
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cola On his way to the south, he learned that about 
three hundred British troops had landed, and were fonify- 
ing themselves at no great distance from that post. In 
this state of things, he endeavored to prevail upon the 
Spanish governor to desist from all acts injurious to the 
United States. That officer at first prevaricated, but af- 
terwards boldly falsified the truth. The news had already 
been received, of the fall of Napoleon, and his banishment 
So Elba: and this event inspired new villany, and new 
-courage, everywhere, inasmuch as it greatly increased 
the ability of Great Britain to prosecute her hostile opera- 
tions against the United States. The Spanish garrison at 
Pensacola was, in fact, a rendezvous for the British, and 
their Indian allies. Captain Gordon was sent by Genera) 
Jackson, in the month of August, 18 14, to reconnoitre the 
post, and, on his return, he reported that he had seen from 
fifty to two hundred officers and soldiers, a park of artille- 
ry, and about five hundred savages drilling under British 
officers, and dressed in British uniform. These facts were 
duly communicated to the government, and an order was 
issued on the Ibth of July, by General Armstrong, then 
secretary of war, authorizing Greneral Jackson to attack 
Pensacola. By some strange and unaccountable delay, 
the letter containing this order did not reach him until the 
I7th of January, 1815. 

General Jackson regarded the operations of the British 
at Pensacola, with considerable anxiety ; and on the ap- 
pearance of the following proclamation, addressed to the 
inhabitants of the southern and western states, and dated 
at Pensacola, the "head-quarters" of the officer whose name 
was attached, he decided to act on his own responsibility : 

"Natives of Louisiana! on you the first call is made, 
to assist in liberating from a faithless, imbecile govem- 
nent, your paternal soil : Spaniards, Frenchmen, Italians, 
and British, whether settled, or residing for a time, in 
liOuisiana, on you, also, I call to aid me in this just cause. 
l*he American usurpation in this country must be abolished. 
«nd the lawful owners of the soil put in possession. I am 
'ftt the head of a large body of Indians, well armed, disci- 
•|>Uned, and com oanded by British ofiker8-p« goad trais 



of artillery, with every requisite, seconded by the powe^ 
ful aid of a numerous British nnd Spanish squadron of 
ships and TenseJa of war. Be not alarmed, inhabitants of 
the country, at our approach: the same good faith and 
diaintercsiedness, which have disiinguiahed the conduct 
of Britona in Europe, accompany them here ; you will 
have no fear of litigious taxes imposed on you for the 
purpose of carrying on an unnatural and unjust war; 
your properly, your laws, the peace and tranquillity of 
your country, will be guarantied to you by men who wiL 
suffer no infringement of theirs; rest assured that iheae 
brave red men only bum wiih an ardent desire of aatia- 
laclion for the wrongs ihey have suffered from the Ame- 
ricans,and to join you in hberating these southern provinces 
from their yoke, and drive them into those limits formerly 
prescribed by my sovereign. The Indians have pledged 
thi>mselve8 in the most solemn manner, not to injure, m 
the slightest degree, the persons or properly of any but 
enemies. A flair over any door, whether Spanish, French, 
or British, will be a certain protection ; nor dare «ny In- 
dian put hia foot on the threshold thereof, under penalty 
of death from his own countrymen ; not even an enemy 
will an Indian put to death, except resisting in arms ; and 
as for injuring helpless women and children, the red men, 
by their good conduct and treatment tn them, will (if it be 
' ' ) make the Americans blush for their more inhu- 
iduct, lately, on the Escambia, and within a neu 
tral territory. 

"Inhabitants of Kentucky, you have too long borne 
wilI) grievous impositions — the whole brunt of the wa( 
has fallen on your brave sons : be imposed on no longer ; 
but either range yourselves under the standard of your 
forefathers, or observe a strict neutraUty. If j'ou comply 
wi'h eithfr of these offers, whatever provisions you send 
down will be paid for in dollars, and ihe safety of the per- 
s bringing them, as well as the free navigation of the 
^sissippi, guarantied to you. Men of Kentucky, let me 
call to your view, {and I trust to your abhorrence,) the 
conduct of those factions which hurried you into this civil, 
unjust, and unnatural war, at -a time when Great Britain 
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was straining every nenre in defence of her own and the 
nberties of the world — when the bravest of her sons were 
fighting and bleeding in so sacred a cause — when she was 
spending millions of her treasure in endeavoring to pull 
down one of the most formidable and dangerous tyrants 
that ever disgraced the form of man — when groaning Eu- 
lope was almost in her last gasp — when Britons alone 
showed an undaunted front — basely did those assassins 
endeavor to stab her from the rear ; she has turned on 
them, renovated from the bloody but successful struggle- 
Europe is happy and free, and she now hastens justly tc 
avenge the unprovoked insult. Show them that you are 
not collectively unjust ; leave that contemptible few tf 
shift for themselves ; let those slaves of the tyrant send a^ 
embassy to Elba, and implore his aid ; but let ever}' ho 
nest, upright American, spurn them with united contempt. 
After the experience of twenty-one years, can you longer 
support those brawlers for libi^rty who call it freedom when 
themselves are free ? Be no longer their dupes — accept 
of my offers — every thing I have promised in this paper 
J guaranty to you on the sacred honor of a British officer. 
"Given under my hand, at my head -quarters, Pensa- 
cola, this 29th day of August, 1:^14. 

Edward Nicholls." 
The mere fact of allowing this document to go forth to 
bhe world, unaccompanied as it was by any disavowal on 
the part of the Spanish governor, constituted a bullicient 
justification for the subsequent conduct of General Jack- 
son. Troops had been drilled, savages supplied with 
weapons, and munitions of war prepared, under the im- 
mediate observation of the Spanish authorities; and, as 
if to leave no room for doubt, their implied const nl, at least, 
was given to the waiver of their rights of neutrality, by 
suffering a British commander, unrebuked, to establish his 
•• head -quarters" in their midst. The attack on Pensaco- 
la, by General Jackson, was afteru ards made the subject of 
an investigation in Congress, and has frequently been re- 
ferred to, in other quarters, in terms of censure. His con- 
duct was approved by his government, and the facts cei^ 
(ainlv present a complete justification. 

5 




On the 15th of S»- 
thmbfT, 1814. CoIomI Ificboh alM^ed ibe fan liy k^ 
wbile aermal *rsels, maanting shogrtbef atnoi UMtj 
gum, approached by sea. The expeditkM ended in blow- 
ing apoD>r of the Engiish ships, gTMtlr damping BDMlier 
and reading off Cotooel Nicbolb ariiit ibe Mas of one ol 
bks (hips, and, as it vtns said, one of his eyes. Major 
Lawrence commanded the Americas foR. His brare 
band cons:sied of otily one hundred and thiny men; 
while the force of the BKiish was ninety suns by aea. 
and Nicholls assaulted the fort by land, n-ith a twelve- 
pound howitzer, and several hundred OMnnes, sailorSi 
and sarages. Thia affair was highjy creditable to Major 
Lawrence and hia men. The disparity of force was very 
great; and this disgraceful beating at the outset must 
have had a considerabie efll'Ct upon the enemv. Jnckson 
was sliil more firmly resolved, afifr this attack, to break up 
the reodezTOUs at Pensacola; and on the (iih of November, 
)bl4. be marched against it, demolished all its defences 
and protections, drove out the Griiisb and the savagea, 
and taught Nicholls and the Spanish governor, thai there 
Has still one country left which n-as cot to be its-ilted 
wilD impunity by ihe a^ellites of deapatitm. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

18J4. Jickflon inarches to New Orleans — Preparations t(» defend 
tbe diy— Surrounded by traitors and spies— Situation of the coun* 
try—- Strenfftb of the British expedition — Firmness of Jackson — 
Toe city placed under martial law — Vigorous measures rendered 
absolutely necessary — Landing of the British — Alarm in the city — 
Jackson determines to attack them — Disposition of his ibrces— 
Battle on the night of the twenty-third of December — Gallant con« 
duct of the American troops — Repulse of the British — The complete 
triumph of the Americans prevented by the darkness of the niffht 
—Adventure of Colonels Dyer and Gibson — The Americans fall 
back to a new position, and prepare to fortify it — Effect of the bat* 
tie. 1814. 

After administering this severe, but deserved rebuke, 
to the Spanish governor. General Jackson immediately 
repaired, with a small portion of his army, to the city of 
New Orleans, at that time the most vulnerable point on 
the southern frontier. He arrived there on the 1st day 
of' December, 1814, and on the 4th it was rumored that a 
British fleet was approaching the coast. Two days after, 
the report was confirmed, and it was positively known 
that Admiral Cochrane and Sir George Cockburn, who 
had been compelled to retreat down the Chesapeake after 
the burning of Washington city, had sailed for the Gulf 
of Mexico with the forces under their command. Jackson 
did not lose a single moment, but at once applied himself 
vigorously to the work of preparation. Previous to his 
rrival, the inhabitants had become desponding and in- 
different. The influence of a master-mind soon aroused 
every thing into activity. Confidence was speedily re- 
stored. Resources that none had ever dreamed of sprang 
op at his bidding. His genius and perseverance soon 
found means for the crisis, desperate as it appeared, while 
his detennined energy and resolute will, manifested on aiJ 
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Tlie city of New Orleans at lliis ti 
ulfltion ol'aliout 30,000 inliabitants, i 
IcrritDry of Louisiana tiad but recently been puicliBsed, 
were of French and Spanish descent. As a very natural 
consequence, iheir attachment to their new government 
WHO anything but ardent or sincere. Jackson had not 
only prejudices and jealousies to contend against, but 
treason liirlted everywhere around him. Spies were con- 
stantly engHged in observing his motions, and the very 
men whose firesidea he came to protect from outriige and 
muleatation, corresponded with the enemy at Pensaeola. 
In addition to these difficulties, the Ameriain generul was 
Beriously embarrassed from the want of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and troops. The Tennessee militia under General 
Carroll, and the Tucmnted riflemen, commanded by Gen 
era! CufTee, arrived soon after Jackson reached the city. 
In order to conceal his real weakness from the enemy, 
the^e troops were encamped a few mileB out of town, and 
their number intentiomilly represented to be much larger 
than it really was. He did not wish hi** detachments to 
be counted ; and it was a purt of his policy to exaggerate 
his fiircB, lo deceive the spies and impose upon the enemy. 
Besides this, the appearance and nccoiitrenients of the 
west«rn volunteers, though exacily suited to their mode 
of warfare, were not. particularly calculated to innpire con- 
fidence or courage in those who would have been more 
highly gratified at beholding all " the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of glorious war." In distributing his forces, 
Jackson took especial care to place them in such a man- 
ner that they could be readily assembled in a single mass 
upon New Orleans, 

Thu city itself was the point really menar^. It is 
•ituiiled around a bend of the Mississippi river, on the 
eastern bank. It is genemlly approachi'd by vessels from 
the river, although small cral^^ such as schiHiuers and 
sliuipi, navi<!iite Inke^ Pontcharlrain and Borgiie. A naN 
luw atiip'of land, varying from a few hundred yards to 
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tiro or three miles, borders the river, gradually tapering 
ofT into a swamp, as it recedes, until it reaches the lakes. 
This strip of land is covered with plantations, and is pro- 
tected from the inundations of the river by an embankment 
of earth, called the ** levee," which extends far above the 
city, on both sides of the river. 

The expedition fitted out by the British against New 
Orleans was truly a formidable one. The fleet under 
Admiral Cochrane numbered more than eighty sail, pre- 
vious to the arrival of the reinforcements. On board 
the transports were eleven thousand •' heroes of the Pe- 
ninsula," fresh from the blood-stained field ofVittoria,com- 
manded by four able and experienced generals ; two 
admirals, and twelve thousand seamen and marines, with 
fire-ships, rockets, ammunition, and artillery in abund- 
ance. This array of strength, which lost nothing of its 
terrors in the rumors circulated b}' the agents of the British 
government, was not by any means to be despised. Ge- 
neral Jackson foresaw the danger, and determined to avert 
it. He fell that it was one of those rare occasions which 
will sometimes occur, when it was absolutely necessary 
for the will of one man to guide and control ivery thing. 
The press itself had been, in pan, suborned by the enemy, 
and the legislature was too much under British influence 
to listen to his wise suggestion in favor of the repeal of 
the Habeas Corpus Act. He accordingly resolved, with- 
out a moment's hesitation, to assume the power which 
cowardice dared not exercise. The city was ptaced under 
martial law, and in one instance, where a traitor whom he 
had imprisoned had been set at liberty by Judge Hall, he 
ordered the judge himself into confinement for interfering 
with his authority. The. sequel conclusively showed that 
these vigorous measures were absolutely necessary for the 
safety and protection of the city, and a grateful country did 
not fail to appreciate the patriotic motives which prompted 
nim in the exercise of this supreme power. 

The English armament, instead of coming up the river, 
entered the lakes which connect with the gulf, and on the 
28d of December commenced landing their forces on the 
narrow strip of land bordering the river. They reached 
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.his point by means of the Bayou Bienvenu und Villere'i 
canal, through which they passed in their boats. They 
were at this lime ignorant of the estenl of the prepamtions 
made by Jackson to receive them, and instead of marching 
diri'Ctly upon the city, which would have been the saft>st 
course, their commander encamped where he had Innded, 
on the plantations of two or three French seillera. When 
'ackson received the intelligence (hat the British had ef- 
ecied a Innding, he determined lo attack them on ihe 
aighl of the 2ad. Generals Coflee and Carroll wera 
ordered lo proceed immediately from iheir encampment, 
and join him wiih all hasttt. Ahhough four miles abovct 
they arrived in the city in less than two hours after the 
order had been issued. These forces, with the seventh 
nnd forty-fourth regiments, the Louisiana troops, and 
Colonel Hinds* dragoons, from Mississippi, constituted 
the slrength of his army, which could be brought into 
wiion against the enemj'. It was thought advisable thai 
Cciieral Carroll and his division should be disposed in the 
rear, for the reason that there was no correct informatioQ 
jf (he force landM through Villere'g canal, and because 
Jackson feared that this probably might be merely a feint 
intended lo divert his attention, while a much stronger 
and more tiumerous division, having already gained some 
point higher on the lake, might, by advancing la bis 
absence, gain his rear, and succeed in their design. Being 
thus ignorant of their movements, it was essential that he 
should be prepared for the worst, and by different dispo- 
giiinuB of his troops be ready lo offer an effectual resist- 
ance in whatever quarter he might be assailed. General 
Carroll, therefore, at the head of his division, and Governoi 
Claiborne, with the slate rnihtia, were directed to take 
post on the GentiUy road, which leads from Chef Menieur 
KnothiT landing-place, lo New Orleans, and lo defend it t 
.he last extremity. With the remainder of his troops 
ubouttno thousand in number, Jackson hastened down 
the river, towards the point where it had been reported 
ihe British had effected a landing. 

Alarm pervaded the city. The marching and counter^ 
•narching of the troops, the proximity cf the enemy, with 
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•ks Approaching contest, and uncertainty of thv issue, bad 
excited a general apprehension. It was feared that the 
British might be already on their way, before the neces* 
sary arrangements could be made to oppose them. To 
prevent this. Colonel Hayne, with two companies of rifle- 
men, and the Mississippi dragoons, was sent forward to 
roconnoitre their camp, and learn their position and num- 
bers, and if they should be found advancing, to harass and 
oppose them at every step, until the main body should 
arrive. 

An inconsiderable circumstance at this moment evinced 
what unlimited confidence was reposed in Jackson's skill 
and bravery. As his troops were marching through the 
city, his ears were assailed with the screams and cries of 
innumerable females, who had collected on the way, and 
seemed to apprehend the worst of consequences. Feeling 
for their distresses, and anxious to quiet them, he directed 
Mr. Livingston, one of his aids-de-camp, to address them 
in the French language. »♦ Say to them," said he, " not 
to be alarmed : the enemy shall never reach the city !" 
It operated like an electric shock. To know that he him- 
self was not apprehensive of a fatal result, inspired them 
with altered feelings ; sorrow was ended, and their grief 
converted into hope and confidence. 

The general arrived in view of the enemy a little before 
dark. Having previously ascertained from Colonel Hayne, 
who had been sent in advance, their position, and that their 
strength was about two thousand, though it afterwards 
proved to be three thousand, he immediately concerted 
the mode of attack, and hastened to execute it. 

Greneral Coffee, with his brigade. Colonel Hinds' dra- 
goons, and Captain Beafs company of riflemen, was di- 
rected to march to the left, keeping near the swamp, and, if 
possible, to turn the enemy's right, and drive them towards 
the river, where the Caroline, a schooner of war commanded 
by Commodore Patterson, would drop down and open upon 
them. The firing of the vessel was the appointed signal 
for a simultaneous attack on all sides. The rest of the 
troops, consisting of the regulars, and Planche's city vo 
"anteers, Daquin's colored troops, and the artillery ud«W 
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Lifutenanl Spot'.s, supporlpd by a company o( niannei 
■ximmaiided by Colonel McKee, advanced on ihe road along 
the bank of the Mississippi, and were commanded by 
Jackson in person. 

On approaching the enemy's position, iheir encampment 
was discovered, by the iig^hl of their camp-fires, lo bo 
formed with the left resting on the river, and extending 
into the open iield. General Colfee bad advanced, wit 
caution and silence, beyond ibeir pickets, neit the Ewamp 
»nd nearly reached the point to which he was ordered, 
when a broadside from the Caroline announced that the 
hatle had begun. Patierson had proceedi'd slowly, giving 
lime, as he behcved, for ihe execution of the arrangemenis 
contemplated on shore. So sanguine had the British been 
in the belief thai they would be kindly received, and Utile 
opposition attempted, thai the Caroline floated by the sen- 
tinels, and anchored berore their camp, wilhoni the least 
molestation. On passing the front picket, she was hailed 
in a low tone of voice, but not returning an answer, no 
further question was made. This, added to some other 
attendant circumstances, confirmed the opinion that they 
believed her to be a vessel laden with provisions, which 
had Ijeen sent out from New Orleans, and was intended 
for lliem. Having reached what appeared, from their 
fires, to be the centre of their encampment, her anchors 
were cast, and her character and busiut'ss disclosed by her 
guns. So unexpected an attack produced a morat- ntary 
confusion ; hut recovering from their surprise, the enemy 
answered the lire whh a discharge of mnsk>:^try and flight 
of Congreve rockets, which passed without injury, while 
the griipe and eannisler from her guns were pouring de- 
strufiion upon them. They then extinguished their fires, 
by the light of which the vessel had directed her guns with 
rmiarkablf precision, and retired two or three hundred 
yards into the open field. They were still within range 
of the cannon, but the darkness of the night afforded them 
considerable protection. 

General Coffee, having dismounted his men, and turned' 
/lis horses loose, at a large ditch in the rear of Laronde'i 
plantation, had gained, as he thought, the centre of ihe 
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memy's line, when the signal from the Carr/line reached 
nim. He- directly wheeled his column in, and forming 
his line parallel with the river, moved towards their camp. 
He had scarcely advanced more than a hundred yards, 
when he received a heavy fire from the enemy in his 
front ; this was an unexpected circumstance to him, be- 
cause he supposed them to be lying principally at a dis- 
tance, and that the only opposition he should meet, until 
he approached towards the levee, would be from their ad- 
vanced pickets. The circumstance of his coming in con- 
tact with them •o soon, was owing to the stvere attack ot 
the schooner, which had compelled the enemy to abandon 
their cdmp, and form without the reach of her deadly fire. 
The moon was shining, but reflected her light too feebly 
to discover objects at a distance. The only means, there- 
fore, of producing any positive eflfect, with the kind of 
force engaged, which consisted chiefly of riflemen, was 
not to venture at random, but to discharge their pieces 
only when there should be a certainty of hitting the ob- 
ject aimed at. This order being given, the line presst'd 
on, and having gained a position near enough to distin- 
guish the enemy, a general fire was given; it was well 
directed, and loo severe and destructive to be withstood ; 
the British gave way and retreated; they rallied again, 
however, but were again attacked and forced to retire. 
The gallant yeomanry, led by their brave commander, 
pressed fearlessly on, and drove the invaders from every 
position they attempted to maintain. It was unnecessary 
for their general to encourage and allure them to deeds 
of valor: his own example was suflicient to excite them. 
Always in their midst, he was cool and collected. Un» 
mindful of danger, he continued to remind his troops that 
*h*'y had often said they could fight, and now was the 
ime to prove it. 

The British, driven back by the resolute firmness and 
intrepidity of their assailants, reached a grove of orange 
trees, with a ditch running past it, protected by a fence on 
the margin, where they were hailed and fomed for battle 
It was a favorable position, promising entire security, and 
it was occupied with a confidence that they could pot be 

6* 
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forced to yidd it. CofTee'a brave troops, sirenirlliened .a 
their hopes of success, moved on, nor discovered the ad- 
vantages against (hem. until a fire fioin the entire Britisn 
line showed their position and defence. A sudden ch^'clc 
was given ; btit it was only momentary, forgaihennq; fresh 
ardor, they charged across the ditch, gave a deadly and 
destructive fire, and compelled the enemy to retire. The 
retreat continued, untii gaining a similar position, the 
British made another stand, and were again driven from 
it with considerable loss. 

Thus the battle was carried on, upon the left wing, until 
the British reached the bunk of the river; here a deter- 
mined stand was made, and further encroachments resisted: 
for half an hour (he conflict was extremely violent on both 
sides. The American troops could not be driven from 
their purpose, nor the British made to yield their ground ; 
but at length, having sufTered greatly, the latter were un- 
der the necessity of taking refuge behind the levee, which 
a^orded a breastwork, and protected them from the fatal 
Ere of our riflemen. General UofTee, though unacquainted 
with their position, for the darkness had greatly incrL'ased, 
contemplated another charge; but one of his officers, who 
had discovered the advantage their situation gave them, 
assured him it was too hazardous; that they could be 
driven no farther, and would, from the point they occu- 
pied, resist with (he bayonet, and repel, with considerable 
loss, any attempt that might be made to dislodge them. 
The place of their retirement was covered in front by a 
strong bank, which had been extended into the field, to 
keep out the river, in consequence of the first bank hav- 
ing been encroached upon and undermined in several 
places ; the latter, however, was still entire in many parts, 
Knd, interposing between them and the Mississippi, it 
aflbrded security from the broadsides of the schooner 
which lay off' at some distance. A further apprehension, 
lesi, by moving still nearer to the river, he might greatly 
expose himselfto the fire of the Caroline, which was yet 
spiritedly maintaining the conflict, induced Coffee to re- 
lite until he could hear from the commanding general, and 
receive bis further orders. 
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Darinff this time, the right wing, under Jacl<son, had 
been no kts prompt and active. The advance, consisting 
of a detachment of artillery under Lieutenant Spoils, 
supported by sixty marines, moved down the road next 
the leree. On their left was the seventh regiment of in- 
fantry, led by Major Piere. The forty-fourth, commanded 
fay Major Baker, was formed on the extreme left ; while 
laDche*s and Daquin*s battalions of city guards were di- 
ected to be posted in the centre, between the seventh and 
forty-fourth. The general had ordered Colonel Ross, (who 
acted In the capacity of brigadier-general,) on hearing the 
signal from the Caroline, to move off by heads of com- 
panies, and, on reaching the enemy^s line, to deploy, and 
unite the left wing of his command with the right of Ge- 
neral Coffee's. This order was omitted to be executed : 
and the consequence was, an eurly introduct on of con- 
fusion in the ranks, which prevented the important design 
of uniting the two divisions. 

Instead of moving in column from the first position, the 
troops, with the exception of the seventh regiment, next 
the person of the general, which advanced agreeably to 
the instructions that had been given, were formed and 
marched in extended line. Having sufficient ground to 
form on at first, no inconvenience was at the moment sus- 
tained; but this advantage presently failing, the centre 
became compressed, and was forced in the rear. The 
river gradually inclined to the left from the place where 
they were formed, and diminished the space originally pos- 
sessed. Farther in, stood Laronde's house, surrounded 
by a grove of clustered orange-trees : this pressing the 
left, and the river the right wing, to the centre, formed 
a curve, which presently threw the principal part of 
Planche's and Daquin's battalions without the line. This 
inconvenience might have been remedied, but for the 
briskness of the advance, and the darkness of the night. 
A heavy fire from behind a fence, immediately before 
them, brought the enemy to view. Acting in obedience 
(o their orders, not to waste their ammunition at random, 
Mir troops pressed forward against the opposition in theii 
front, and thereby threw those battalions in the rear 
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A fog rising from the rivpr, and mingling with the 
nnolce from the guns, covered the plain, and gradually 
diminished the little light shed by the moon, at the same 
time greatly incri^asing the darkness of the night: no clue 
was left, therefore, to ascertain how or where the enemy 
ras no aliernalive but to move oo 
fire, which subjected the assail- 
tatrea. The British, driven from 
an, had retired nnd occupied another, he 
h thai ran out of the Mississippi towards 
he margin of which was a wood-railed 
renglhened by increased numbers, ihey 
aed the advance of our troops. Ha-fing wailed 
until ihpy had approached sufSciently near their fastnesses 
to be discovered, they discharged a fire upon the advancing 
army. Instantly the American battery was formed, and 
began to play brisklyupon them ; while the infantry, press- 
irtg forward, aided in the conflict, which at this point was 
for some time spiritedly maintained. At this moment & 
brisk sally was made upon our advance, when the marines, 
unequal to the assault, were already giving way. The 
adjutant-general, and Colonels Piatt and Chotard, hasten- 
ing to their support, with a part of the seventh, drove the 
enemy, and saved the artillery from capture. General 
Jackson, perceiving the decided advantages which were 
derived from the posiiiiin they occupied, ordered their 
line to be charged. It was obeyed with cheerfulness, 
ar.d executed with promptness. Pressing on, our troops 
gained the ditch, and pouring across it a well-aimed fire, 
oompelle.d them to retreat, and to abandon their intrench- 
The plain on which they were contending was cut 
to pieces by races from the river, to convey the water to 
the swamp. The enemy were therefore very soon ena- 
bled to occupy another positimi, equally favourable with 
the one whence they had b«en just driven, where they 
formed fi>r battle, and for some time gallantly miiintained 
thetnselvea; but they were at length, after a stubborn 
resistance, forced to yield their ground. 

The enemy discovering the firm and obstinate advsnos 
nade by the right wing of the American army, and pr» 
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taming^, perhaps, that its principal strength was pofitcd on 
the road, funned the intention of attacking the left. Ob- 
liquing for this purpose, an attempt was made to turn it. 
At this moment, Daquin*8 battulion and the city guards, 
being marched up and formed on the left of the forty 
fourth re^'ment, met and repulsed them. 

The nature of the contest prev»*nted securing those 
benefits which might have been derived from the artil- 
lery. The darkness of the night was such, that the blaze 
of the enemy's musketry was the only lijL^ht afforded by 
which to determine their position, or be capable of taking 
that of the Americans to advantcige; yet, notwithstanding, 
it greatly annoyed them, whenever it could be brought to 
bear. Directed by Lieutenant Spotts, a vigilant and skilful 
officer, with men to aid him who ltx)ked to nothing but a 
zealous discharge of their duty, the most essential and 
important services were rendered. 

The enemy had been thrice assailed and beaten, and 
compelled to retreat for nearly a mile. They had now 
retired, and if found, were to be sought for amid iht* dark- 
ness of the night. The general, therefore, determined to 
halt, and ascertain Coffee's position and success, before 
proceeding farther, for as yet no communication hati 
passed between them. He entertained no doubt, from 
the brisk 6ring in that direction, that he had been warmly 
engaged ; but this had now nearly subsided : the Caro- 
line, too, had almost ceased her operations ; it being only 
occasioDally that the noise of her guns disclosed the little 
opportunity she possessed of acting efficiently. 

The express despatched to General Jackson from the 
left wing, having reached him, he determined not to pro- 
secute the successes he had gamed. The darkness of the 
■jight, the confusion into which his own division had been 
brown, and a similar disaster produced in Coffee's ranks, 
all pointed to the necessity of retiring from the field, and 
abandoning the contest for the time. The bravery and 
firmness already displayed by his troops, had impressed 
him with the belief, that by pushing forward he might 
capture the whole British army: at any rate, he coa- 
liJered it but a ^me of venture and hazard, which» ^ 
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uuBuccessruI, could not occasion his own defeat. If id 
competent to ii3 execution, nnd superior numbers or su- 
perior discipline should compel him la retire in hia turn, 
he well knew that the enemy would not have temerity 
enough 10 attempt pursuit, on account of the extreme 
darkness, and their ignorance of the situation of the coun- 
try. Bui on the arrival of the express from General Cof- 
fee, and having been informed of the strengih of ih 
position to which the enemy hud retired, and that a par 
of the led wing had been detached, and were in all pro- 
bability captured, he determined to retire from the held. 
General Coffee waa accorditigly directed 10 withdraw, and 
take up his position at Liironde's plantation, where the 
line had been first formed ; the troops on the right were 
also ordered to ihe same point. 

The last charge made by ihe left wing had separated 
Colonel Dyer from the main body, with two hundred men, 
and Captain Bi-al's company of riHi-men. What might be 
their fate, whether they were captured or had eoecied 
ih'iir retreat, was, at this time, altogether uncertain. 

Colonel Dyer, who commanded the extreme Iel\, ot 
clearing the grove, after the enemy had reiired, was 
marching in the direction in which he expected to tind 
General CoHite ; he very soon discovered a force in front, 
and baiting his men, hastened towards It ; arriving within 
a short distance, he was hailed, ordered to slop, and report 
to whom he belonged : Dyer, and Gibson, his lieuienant- 
colonel, who had accompanied him, advanced and stated 
that tbey were <if Coffee's brigade ; by this lime, they had 
nearly reached the hne, and perceiving that the name of 
the brigade they had sialed was not undersiood, iheir ap- 
prehensions were awakened, lest it might be a detachment 
of the enemy ; in ihis opinion they were immediately coiv 
firmed, and having wheeled about to return, they were 
fired on and pursued. Gibson hod scarcely siorled, when 
he fell; befofe he could recover, a soldier, quicker than 
Ihe rest, hud reached him, and pinned hi.i to the gi'ouiid 
with his bayonet ; foriunaiely he was but slightly wound- 
ed and only held by his clothes ; thus pinioned, and per* 
.eiving others to be briskly advancing, but a moment wu 
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hft for deliberation ; making a violent exertion, and spring* 
ing to his feet, he threw his assailant to the ground, and 
made good his escape. Colonel Dyer had retreated about 
fifty yards, when his horse dropped dead. Being en- 
tangled in the fall, and receiring' a wound in the thigh, 
there was little prospect of relief, for the enemy were 
briskly advancing. He therefore ordered his men, who 
were close at hand, to advance and fire, which checked 
be approach of the enemy, and enabled him to escape. 
Having thus discovered an enemy in a direction he had 
not expected, and uncertain how or where he might find 
General Cofiee, he determined to seek him to the right, 
and moving on with his little band, forced his way through 
the enemy s lines, with the loss of sixty-three of his men, 
who were killed and taken. Captain Beal, with equal 
bravery, charged through their ranks, carrying off some 
prisoners, and losing several of his own company. 

This body of the enemy proved to be a reinforcement 
which had arrived from Bayou Bienvenu after night. 
The boats that landed the first detachment had proceeded 
back to the shipping, and having returned, were on their 
way up the Bayou, when they heard the guns of thn 
Caroline: moving hastily on to the assistance of thore 
who had debarked before them, lliey reached the sho-e, 
and knowing nothing of the situation of the two armies, 
during the engagement, advanced in the rear of Grene*al 
Coffee's brigade. Coming in contact with Colonel Dyei 
and Captain Beal, they filed off to the left, and reached 
the British lines. 

This detached part of Coffee's brigade, unable to unite 
with or find him, retired to the place where they had first 
formed, and joined Colonel Hinds' dragoons, who bad re« 
cnained on the ground that they might cover the retreat 
of the troops if it became necessary. 

Jackson went into this battle confident of success ; and 
his arrangements were such as would have insured it even 
to a much greater extent, but for the in [ervention of circum* 
stances that were not and could not have been foreseen. 
The Caroline gave her signals, and commenced the battle 

little too ekrly, before Coffets had reached and taken hia 
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posit Oil, and before every thing was fully In readiness to 
atiuiii the objects desired ; but it was chiefly mviiig to the 
confusion in ibe ranks at first which cliecki'd the rapidity 
of Jackson's advance, gave the enemy lime for prepara 
tion, and pri-vented his division from uniting with the right 
wing of General Coffee's brigade. 

Colonel Hinds, and his dragoons, were not brought into 
action during the night. Interspersed as the plain was 
with innumerable ditches, diverging in difTerent directions 
it was impossible that cavalry could act to any kind of ad- 
vantage. After the baule was over, they were formi'd in 
advance to ivaich the movements of the enemy until 
morning. 

From the ex 
would he in his 
concluded, there 
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nent just made, Jackson beh'eved it 
ler to capture the British army ; he 
to order General Carroll, with hia 
to his assistance, and to attack them again 
if day. Directing Governor Claiborne to 
remam at tiis post, with the Louisiana militia, for the 
defence of the Genlilly road, an important pasa to the city, 
he despatched an express to Carroll, stating to him. ihaC 
if there had been no appearance of a force during the 
night, in the direction of Chef Menteur. lo hasten and 
join him wiih the troops under his command; this order 
was executed by otu- o'clock in the morning. Previous- 
ly, him'ever. to his arrival, a different determination was 
made. It was ascertained from prisoners who had been 
brought in, and througli deserters, that the strength of the 
enemy during the battle was four thousand, and. with the 
reinforcements which had reached them after its com- 
mencement, and during the action, their force could not 
be less than six ; at any rate, it would greatly exceed that 
of the Americans, even with the addition of the Tennessee 
division. AUhough very decided advantages had been 
obtained, yet they had been procured under circumstances 
that might be wholly lost in a contest waged in open day, 
between forces so di»^ proportion ate, and by undisciphned 
troops against veteran soldiers. Jackson well knew it 
was incuinbent upon him to act a part entirely defensive: 
ihould the attempt to gain and destroy the city succeed. 
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numerous difficulties would present themselves, which 
m'ght be avoided so long as h«i could hold the enemy in 
check, and foil their designs. 

Being firmly persuaded that it was important to pursue 
% course calculated to insure safety, and believing it at- 
tainable in noway so effectually as in occupying some 
point, and by the strength he might give it compensate 
for the inferiority of his numbers and their want of dis- 
cipline, Jackson determined to make no further oflen* 
sivo efforts until he could more certainly discover the 
views of the enemy, and until the Kentucky troops, which 
had not yet arrived, should r^ach him. In pursuance r)f 
this idea, afler having ordered Colonel Hinds to occupy 
the ground he was then abandoin'ng, and to observe the 
enemy closely, he fell back in the morning, and formed 
his line behind a deep ditch that extended to the swamp, 
at right angles from the river. There were two circum- 
stances strongly recommending the importance of this 
place : — the swamp, which, from the highlands at Baton 
Kouge, skirted the river at irregular distances, and in 
many places was almost impervious, at this point ap- 
proached within four hundred yards of the Mississippi, 
and hence, from the narrowness of the pass, was more 
easily to be defended ; in addition to this, there was a 
deep canal, the dirt from which having been thrown oi> 
the upper side, already formed a tolerable work of defence. 
Behind this his troops were formed, and proper measures 
adopted for increasing the strength of the position, with 
the determination never to abandon it. 

The soldier who is familiar with the scenes of the battle- 
field, and understands what slight circumstances frequent- 
ly counteract the operations of a whole campaign, and 
produce the most decided advantages, where a different 
issue might not unreasonably have been expected, will be 
able properly to appreciate the effect of the attack mad€ 
by General Jackson on the advance of the enemy upon 
the night of the 23d of December. Although the dread- 
ful carnage of the 8th of January was, in point of fact, 
*Jie finishing blow that struck down tb.e toweriiig hopes 
>f the invaders, and put an end to the contest, yet in 



the previijus engagement there was much to ciciie iheii 
fears and apprehetiaions. They had reached the Alis- 
Eissipjii wiihout the lire o( a gun, and encamped upon lU 
lonks a« composedly as if they had been sealed on theit 
own soil, and at a diaiance from all danger. These were 
circumstances which impre&aed ihcm with the belief that 
they need expect but little opposition; that success tvas 
certain ; and that the troops with whom they were to cod* 
tend would acarcelj' venture to resist them. So confident 
were ihey in their expectations, that they intended la 
move forward the next duy, and attack the city. But 
Jackson well knew huw ess>'ntial an early impression whs 
to ultimate success, and resolved to assail them at the mo- 
ment of their landing, and "attack them in their first 
position." With a force inferior by one-half to that nf the 
enemy, at an unexpected moment be had broken intotheii 
camp, and with his undisciplined yeomanry driven before 
him the pride of England and the conquerors of Europe. 
It was an event that couid not fail to destroy all previous 
theories, and esiahlish a conclusion which the British 
had not before formed, that they were contending against 
yalor inferior to none ihey had seen, and before which 
their own bravery and skill availed nothing. It had the 
effect of satisfying them, that the quantity and kind of 
troops it was in our power to bring into action, were very 
different from any thing that had been represented to 
them; for much as they had heard of the courage of the 
man with whom they were contending, they could not 
suppose that a general, having ii country to defend, and a 
reputation to preserve, would venture to attack a force 
greatly superior to his own. on ground they had chosen, 
and one too. which, by the numerous victories it had 
achieved, had already acquired the highest distinction. 
All thtse circumstances tended to convince them that 
bis force must far surpass their expectations, and be coin- 
posed of materials verj' dtff"erent from what they had ima- 

'j'he American troops which were actually engaged in 
the action, did not amount to two thousand men, as a^ 
p«Hrs hy the following statemeo : 
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Part of Coffee's brigade and Captain Deal's company, 
amonnting- lo ----- - fi-lS 

The 7th and 44ih regiments, .... 76:1 

Company of marines and artilliry, ... &3 

Pknche'a and Da<]uin's batialiona, ... 488 

Tolal \>Ml 
This small body of men. for mor- than an hour, main 
Ainei a severe conflict with a force of four or five thou 
■and. and retired in safety from ihe Held, with the loss 
of but twenty-four killed, and one hundred and fifteen 
wonnded, and sevenly-four made prisoners; while the 
killed, wounded, and prisoners of iho enemy, were not 
less than four hundred. The officers and soldiers under 
Jackson exf'culed every order wiih prorapliliide,;md nohly 
sustained the honour of their country. Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Lauderdale, of Coffee's bri^de, an officer of ffrenl pro- 
mise, and on whom every rdiance was placed, fell ra;in- 
folly 6ghling at his posl. He entered llie service, and 
descended the river with the volunteers under Generiil 
Jackson, in the winter of 1812; passed through nil ihe 
hardships and difficulties of the Creek war; and evfi 
manifested a commendable alacrity in the discharge of his 
duty. Younir, brave, and skilful, he had already affurdcd 
evidences of a capacity which promised lo be exceedini^Iy 
useful in the career he had embraced. His exemplary 
conduct, both in civil and military life, had acquired foi 
liim a respect that rendered his death a subject of General 
regret. Lieutenant McLelland,a valuable yoiine officer of 
the 7tb, was also among the slain. General Coffee's bri- 
gade imitated the example of their commander during the 
action, and bravely and ably supported the character tliey 
had previously established. The unei)ual contest in which 
they were engaged never occurred to their minds, nor 
checked, for a moment, ihe rapidity of their adviince. 
Had the British known that tliey were merely rrfiemi-n, 
Bad without bayonets, a firm slariii would have arrested 
their progress, and destruction or ca|)ture would have been 
the inevitable consequence; but this circumstance beitig 
'inknown, every charge they made was crowned wiib 
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success, producing discomfiiure in the opposing rnnkiii 
and routing and driving superior numbers bi-fore ihem. 
OiHcers, from the highest to the inferior grades, were aiik<! 
prompt and eHicienl. Ensign Leach, of the Tth reginnent, 
being wounded through (he body, still remained nt his 
post, in the perforniunce of his duly. Colonel Kemper, 
amid the confusion introduced on the left wing, found 
himself at the head of a handful of men, detached from 
the main body, and in the midst of a parly of the enemy: 
never did any man better exemplify the truth of the as- 
Bertion, that discretion is soraeiimes the better part of valor; 
loatteinptresistance was idle, and could only end in certain 
destruction. Calling In a group of soldiers who were nt^ar 
him, in a positive lone, be demanded of them where their 
regiment was. Being themselves at fault, they were un- 
able to answer; but supposing him to be one of their 
officers, they obeyed his orders, and followed him to his 
own line, where they wert' made prisoners. 

The 7th regiment, connnandfd by Major Pierc, and the 
44th, undfr Major Bater, aided by Major Butler, gallant- 
ly maintained ihe conflict; forced the enemy from every 
position ihey attempted to occupy; and drove them some 
distance from the first point of aiiack. Confiding in them- 
selves, and in their gi-neral, who was constantly with them, 
exposed to danger and in the midst of the fight, inspiring 
them by his ardor and encouraging them by his example, 
the American soldiers bravely advanced to the conflict, nof 
evinced a disposition to retire, until the prudence of iLetj 
codiuiandei dictated the necessary order. 
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The distinguishing traits in the character of General 
Jackson, as a military commander, were ckar-headed sa- 
gacity, promptness of decision, and rapidity of execution. 
He had no sooner resolved on the course which he thought 
necessary to be pursued, than he hastened with all possible 
dispatch, to secure its completion. After the engagement 
with the British on the night of the 2l3d of December, it 
was evident to his mind that it would be exceedingly un- 
wise to risk an encounter with the enemy, in an open 
field, at the head of an inferior, undisciplined, and un- 
armed force. He conceived, therefore, that a defensive 
policy was the most judicious, and that by prudence and 
caution he would be able to preserve what might be en- 
dangered by any offensive movement. Hence, he de- 
termined to fortify himself as effectually as the pe"" and 
exigencies of tl: e moment would permit. When to expect 
an attack, he could not tell ; preparation and readiness to 
meet it, were for him to determine upon ; all else was for 
the enemy. He proceeded promptly with his system of 
defence, and such was his thoughtfulness and anxiety, 
that, until the night of the 27th, when his lines were com* 
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plett'd, he never slept, or closed his eyes for i moment 
Resting his hopes of safety and security to the city, oa 
his ability to chfck the ndvance of the enemy, he wns 
everywhere present, encouraging: his troops, and hasten- 
ing a completion of the work. The concern and excite- 
ment produced by ihe important object before him, were 
so great, thai for five days and four nights he was con- 
Biantly employed. His line of defence, the celebrated 
cotton embankment, being completed on the night of the 
27th, for the first time since the arrival of the enemy, tie 
tought that rest and repose he so much needed. 

The violence of the attack made on the night of the 
33d of December, naturally excited the fears of the British, 
troops, and it was considered important to keep their ap- 
prehensions alive, with a view to destroy the overween- 
ing confidence with which they had arrived on our shores, 
and to compel them to act for a lime upon the defensive. 
To effect this, General Coflee, with his brigade, was 
ordered down on the morning of the 24ih, to unite with 
Colonel Hinds, and make a show in the rear of Lncoste'a 
plantation. The enemy being not yet recovered from the 

Eanic produced by the assault of the preceding evening, 
elieved it was in contemplation to urge another attack, 
and immediately formed themselves to repel h ; but Coffee, 
having succeeded in recovering some of his horses, which 
were wandering along the margin of the swamp, and in 
regaining part of the clothing that his troops had lost the 
night beiore, returned to the line, leaving them to con- 
jecture the object of his movemeni. 

The scanty supply of clothes and blankets that re- 
mained to the soldiers, from their long and exposed 
marches, had been left where they dismounted to meet 
the enemy. Their numbers were too limited, and the 
Mrength of their upponenis too well ascertained, for any 

!!9rt of their forces to remain and take care of v ' 
eft behind; it was so essential to hasten on ar 
thoir destination, that they might be rtady to act when 
the signal was given from the Caroline, that no time was 
aflbrded ihem to secure their horses, which were turnetS 
loose, and the.r recovery trusted entirely ti 
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though many were regained, many were lost ; while most 
of the men remained with but a single suit, to encounter 
in the open field, and in swamps covered with water, the 
hardships of a camp, and the severity of winter. It is a 
circumstance which entitles them to much credit, that 
under privations so severely oppressive, complaints or 
murmurs were never heard. This state of things fortu- 
ately was not of long continuance. The story of their 
ufierings and misfortunes was no sooner known, than the 
legislature appropriated a sum of money for their relief, 
which was greatly increased by subscriptions in the city 
and neighborhood. Materials having been purchased, the 
ladies, with that Christian charity and warmth of heart 
characteristic of their sex, at once exerted themselves in 
supplying their wants; all their industry was called into 
action, and in a little time the suffering soldiers were re- 
lieved. Such generous conduct, in extending assistance, 
at* a moment when it was so much needed, while it con- 
ferred on those females the highest honor, could not fail 
to nerve the arm of the brave soldier with new zeal for the 
defence of his fair bcaefactors. This distinguished mark 
of their patriotism and benevolence is still remembered ; 
and often, as these valiant men are heard to recount the 
dangers they have passed, and with peculiar pride to 
dwell on the mingled honors and hardships of the cam- 
paign, they breathe a sentiment of gratitude for those who 
conferred upon them such distinguished marks of their 
kindness, and who by their timely interference alleviated 
their misfortunes and their sufferings. 

In order to prevent the advance of the enemy, and keep 
up a show of resistance, detachments of light troops were 
occasionally kept in front of their line, assailing and ha- 
lassing their advanced posts, whenever an opportunity 
was ofiered for acting to advantage. Every moment that 
could be gained, and every delay that could hinder or retard 
the enemy's attempts to reach the city, was of the utmost 
importance. The works were ."apidly progressing, and 
hourly increai^ing in strength. The militia of the siate 
were every day arriving, and every day the prospeci cf 
successful opposition became brighter and more auspicious* 

6 
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The enemy iitill retnained at [heir first encampment; 
bui thai every thing might he in readiness to repel an 
assault, when attempted, the most active preparations were 
made In ibe American camp. The canal covering the 
front of the line was deepened and widened, and a strong' 
mud wail formed of the earth that had been originally 
thrown out. To prevent any approach until his system 
of defence should be in a stale of greater forwardness, 
Jackson ordered the levee to bt; cut about a hundred yards 
below the point he had occupied. The river being very 
high, a broad stream of water passed rapidly through the 
plain, and covered it to the depth of thirty or forty inches 
which prevented the march of troops im foot. Embra- 
sures were formed, and two pieces of artillery, under the 
command of Lieutenant Spoits, were placed in a position 
10 rake the road leading up the levee, early on the motn 
ing of the 24th of December. 

General Jackson was under the constant apprehension 
lest, in Eipite of his exertions below, the city might be 
reached and destroyed through some other route. Hia 
fears were increased on the ■24ih, by a report that a strong 
force had arrived ; debarked at the head of Lake Borgne ; 
and compelled an abandonment of the defence at Chef 
Menteur. This, however, proved lo be unfounded: tho 
enemy had not appeared in that direction, nor had the 
officer to whom the command of this important fort was 
intrusted, forgotten his duly or forsaken his post. Acting 
upon the statement that Major Lacosle had retired from 
the fort, and fallen back on Bayou Si. John, and incensed 
thai orders, which, from their importance, should have 
been faithfully executed, had been thu» lightly regarded, 
Jackson hastened to inform him what he had understood, 
and to forbid his leaving his position. "The battery I 
have placed under your command," said ihe general^ 
" must he defended at nil hazards. In you, and the valor 
of your trtxips, 1 repose every confidence — let me not be 
deceive 1. With us every thing goes on well ; the enemy 
has not yet advanced. Our troops have covered ihem- 
kUcs with glory : it is a noble example, and worthy lo 
t>e iollowed by all. Maintain your post, nor ever think 
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of retreatii g/' To give additional strength to a placo 
deemed so important, and to inspire confidence and insure 
safety, Colonel Dyer, with two hundred men, was ordered 
there, to assist in its defence, and act as v: lettes, in ad- 
vance of the occupied points. 

General Morgan, who commanded the fort on the east 
bank of the river, was instructed to proceed as near the 
enemy's camp as prudence and safety would permit, and 
by destroying the levee, to let in the waters of the Missis- 
sippi between them. The execution of this order, and a 
similar one previously made below the line of defence, 
entirely insulated the enemy, and prevented his march 
against either place. On the 2fith, the commanding ge- 
neral, fearing for the situation of Morgan, who, as the 
British occupied the intermediate ground, was entirely 
detached from his camp, directed him to abandon the post, 
carry off such of the cannon as might be wanted, and 
throw the remainder into the river, where they could be 
again recovered when the waters receded ; and after domg 
this, to retire across the river, and assume a position on 
the right bank, nearly opposite to his line, and fortify it. 
This movement was rendered necessary by the relative 
disposition of the two armies. 

From the intelligence obtained through deserters and 
prisoners, it was evident that the British fleet would make 
an eflfort to ascend the river, and co-operate with the troops 
already landed. Lest this, or a diversion in a difll'rent 
quarter, might be attempted, exertions were made to offer 
resistance at all points, and to interpose such defences on 
the Mississippi as might secure protection. The forts on 
the river, being well supported with brave men and heavy 
pieces of artillery, might, it was thought, have the effect 
to deter their shipping from venturing in that direction, 
and dispose them to seek some safer route, if any could 
be discovered. Pass Barrataria was best calculated for 
his purpose, and it was expected that the effort would, in 
all probability, be made in that quarter. The difficulty of 
ascending the Mississippi, from the rapidity of the cur- 
rent, its winding course, and the amph protection already 
given at fof s St. Philip and Bourbon, were c.'rcumstances 
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la which [he British were not strangers : noi was il lo be 

expected that, with a knowledge of them, thpy would 
venture the success of an enterprise on whii h so much 
depended. It was a more rational conjectur; that they 
would seek a pnssagc through Barralaria, proceed up oFi 
the right bank of the river, and gain a position from which, 
by co-operaiing with the forces on the east side, they might 
drive the Americans from the tine they had formed, and 
succeed in the accomphshment of their designs. Major 
Reynolds was accordingly ordered thither, with iustruc- 
tions lo place the bayous emptying through this pass in 
the best possible state of defence — lo occupy and strength- 
en the island — to mount sufficient ordnance, and draw a 
chain within cannon-shot across the channel. Lafiitc, 
who had previously been promised a pardon for the out- 
rages committed against the laws of the United Sidles, and 
who had already shown a lively zeal on behalf of hia 
adopted country, was also despatched with Reynolds. 
He was selected, because no doubt was entertained of hia 
fidelity, and because his knowledge of the topography and 
precise situation of ibis section of the stale was remark- 
ably correct : it was the point where he had constantly 
rendezi'oused, while cruising Hgainst the merchant vessels 
of Spain, under a commission obtained af Carthagtma, and 
where he had become perfectly acquainied with every 
inlet and entrance to the gulf, through which a passage 
could be eifecled. 

With these arrangements, nil being anxiously aUve to the 
interests of the country, and disposed to protect it, there 
was little room to apprehend or fear disaster. To use the 
general's own expression on another occasion: " the surest 
defence, and one which seldom failed of success, was a 
rampart of high-minded and brave men." Thai there 
were some of this description with him, on whom he 
could safely rely in moments of extreme peril, he well 
knew; but that there were many strangers to him and to 
danger, who had nerer been called to act in situ.iiionu 
whein the horrors of the lit'ld of battle appal and nnnerve 
even the most rejolule, was equally certain; whelhei 
Uiey would support the cause in which they had em 
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bi»^"9f4, ivith manly firmness, and realize liis anxious 
WisDes i-m the subject, could be known only in the hour 
of conflici and trial. 

As yei, the enemy were not informed of the position of 
Jackson. What was his situation — what was intended — 
whether offensive or defensive operations would be pur- 
sued, were matters in regard to which they possessed no 
correct knowledge, nor could it be obtained ; still their 
exertions were unremitting to have all things prepared, 
and in readiness to urge their designs, whenever the mo- 
ment for action should arrive. They had been constantly 
engaged since their landing, in procuring from their ship- 
ping every thing necessary to ulterior operations. A com 
plete command on the lakes, and possession of a point on 
the ma ''gin, presented an uninterrupted ingn>ss and egress, 
and afib.ided the opportunity of conveying whatever was 
wanted, in perfect safety, to their camp. The height of 
the Mississippi, and the discharge of water through the 
openings made in the levee, had given an increased 
depth to the canal, from which they had first debarked ; 
they were enabled to advance their boats much farther in 
the direction of their encampment, and to bring up, with 
greater conve»iience, their artillery, bombs, and munitions. 
They were tl us engaged during the first three days after 
their arrival, *. id early on the morning of the 27th a bat- 
tery was discov red on the bank of the river, which had 
been erected du ng the preceding night, and on which 
were mounted se eral pieces of heavy ordnance ; from 
this position a fire was opened on the Caroline schooner, 
lying under the opposite shore. 

After the battle of the 23d, in which this vessel ren- 
dered such effectual assistance, she passed to the opposite 
side of the river, where she had since lain. Her services 
were too highly appreciated not to be again desired, should 
ihe enemy endeavor to advance. Her present situation 
was c< nsidered an unsafe one, but several vain attempts 
had b€ m made to advance her higher up the stream. No 
favorable breeze had yet arisen to aid her in stemminp^ 
the current ; and towing, and other remedies, had been 
already resorted to. but without success. Her safety might 
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have letn ensurcil by floating' her down the river, and 
placing her under cover of ihe guns of the fort ; but it 
was preferred, as a matier of policy, to risk her where 
she was. Commodore Patterson left her on the 36lh, by 
ihe orJer ofthe commanding; general, when CaplaiD Henly 
made a further but inefleciual effort to force lier up tlie 
current, near to the line, for the double purpose of its de- 
fence and for her own eafety. 

This attempt being discovered at daylight on the morn- 
ing of the 27ih. a battery, mounting five guna, opened 
upon her, discharging bombs and red-hot shot ; it was 
spiritedly answered, bul without affecting the battery; 
thert! being bul a long twelve -pounder that n 
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commanded in person. Early on the 2bth, his columns com- 

■nced their advance to storm the works. At the distance 

of half a mile, their heavy artillery opened, and quantities 

of bonil B. balls, and Congreve rockets were discharged. It 
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hBB a scene of terror and alarm, which they had prolably 
calculated would excite a panic in the minds of the raw 
troops of our army, and compel them to surrender at dis- 
cretion, or abandon their strong-hold. But our soldiers 
had afforded abundant proof, that, whether disciplined or 
not, they well knew how to defend the honor and interests 
of their country ; and had sufficient valor not to be alarmed 
at the reality — still less at the semblance of danger. Far 
from exciting their apprehensions, and driving them from 
their ground, their firmness remained unchanged ; and 
they still manifested a determination not to tarnish a re- 
putation they had hardly earned, and which had become 
too dear, from the difficulties and dangers they had passed 
to acquire it, to be tamely surrendered. The Congreve 
rockets, though an instrument of destruction to which 
the American troops had been hitherto strangers, excited 
no other feeling than that which novelty inspires. At 
the moment, therefore, that the British, in different co- 
lumns, were moving up, in all the pomp and parade of 
battle, preceded by the insignia of terror more than dan- 
ger, and expecting to behold their ** Yankee foes" retire 
and flee before them, the batteries opened, and checked 
their advance. 

In addition to the two pieces of cannon mounted on the 
works on the 2-lth, three others, of heavy calibre, obtained 
from the navy department, had been formed along the line ; 
these opening on the enemy, checked their progress, and 
disclosed to them the hazard of their project. Lieutenants 
Crawley and Norris volunteered, and with the crew of the 
Caroline rendered important services, and maintained at 
the guns they commanded that firmness and decision for 
which, on previous occasions, they had been so highly 
distinguished. They had been selected by the general 
because of their superior knowledge in gunnery ; end on 
this occasion gave a further evidence of their skill and 
judgment, and of a disposition to act in any situation 
where they could be serviceable. The line, which, from 
the labors bestowed on it, was daily strengthening, wag 
not yet in a situation to offer efiTectual resistance ; this de* 
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Amonff the Ameri/^^ns killed was Colonel Jaraes Tlen- 
derson, or the Tennessee militia. An ad vance party of the 
British had taken post, during the action, behind a fence that 
ran obliquely to, and not very remote from our line. Hen- 
derson, witn a detachment of two hundred men, was sent 
out by General Carroll to drive them from a position whence 
they were effecting some injury, and greatly annoying 
his troops. Had he advanced in the manner directed, 
he would have been less exposed, and enabled more effec- 
tually to have secured the object intended : but misunder* 
standing the order, he proceeded in a different route, and 
tell a victim to his error. Instead of marching in the di- 
rection of the wood, and turning the enemy, which might 
have cut off their retreat, he proceeded in front, towards 
the river, leaving them in rear of the fence, and himself 
and his detachment open and exposed. His mistake be 
ing perceived from the line, he was called by the adjutan* 
general, and directed to return ; but the noise of the wh 
ter, through which they were wading, prevented aii\ 
communication. Having reached a knoll of dry ground^ 
he formed, and attempted the execution of his order ; bu; 
soon fell from a wound in the head. Deprived of theij 
commander, and perceiving their situation hazardous aii.i 
untenable, the detachment retreated to the line, with the 
loss of their colonel and five men. 

While this advance was made, a column of the enem> 
was threatening an attack on the extreme left. To frustrate 
the attempt. General Coffee was ordered with his rifleme, 
to hasten through the woods and check their approach 
The enemy, akhough greatly superior to him in numbers 
no sooner discovered his movement, than they retired, and 
abandoned the attack they had previously meditated. 

The evident disaffection in New Orleans, and the pre- 
ence of an enemy in front, were circumstances well cal- 
culated to excite unpleasant forebodings. Greneral Jackson 
believed it necessary and essential to his security, while 
contending with avowed foes, not to be wholly inattentive 
to dangers lurkingat home ;*^b«t, by guarding vigilantly. 
(0 he able to suppress any tre^^nable purpose the momeni 
it fttould be developed, and before if should have tia e tf> 
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malnre. Prer ously, therefore, lo de^rtinj rrom ihe dly 
on the evening of ihe Sid, he hv\ oidured Major Butki. 
ois aid, to remain with the guiras, and be cart^ful tl;at 
lulhing Iranapired in his ub3Pni:e calculated to operate in- 
^jiriously. His feara thai there we-e many of ihe inha- 
lants who fell no attachment to the goTernmenl, and 
would not scruple to surrender ii whenever it should be- 
come necessary to iheir interest, has been already noticed. 
Subaeaiient circumstances evinced thai there was no mis- 
take in this belief, and showed ihat lo his assiduity and 
energy il is lo be ascribed ihni ihe country was protected 
and saved, it is a fact, which whs disclosed on making 
en exchange of prisoners, that, despite all the elTorls 
made lo prevent it, the enemy were daily and constantly 
apprised of every thing lh.it transpired in the camp. 
Every arrangi'ment, and every change of position, was 
immediately communir-uted. On the day subsequent to a 
conlest on the lakes on the I4th of Decetnber, Mr. Shields, 
a purser in ihv nnvy, was dt<spatched with a flag, to Cat 
island, accompanied by Dr. Murrell, for the purpose of 
nlleviaiing the Bit-iuiinn of thu wounded, and to efTect a 
negoliaiion. by whicn ii.>"y slKjId be liberated on parol. 
We ore not aware inht such an applica.iion militated 
Bituinsl the usnges and customs of war: if not, the flag 
oFiruce should huve been respecied ; nor ought its bearer 
to have been detained as a prisoner. Admin! Cochra w 
pretended to be fearful that it was a trick designed a 
nscertitin his strength and situation, but this was very far 
from presenting any sufficient excuse for so wanion an 
uutrago on propriety and the rules of wnr. If, indeed, 
such a result was apprehended, could not the messengers 
have been met at a distance from the fleet, and trdered 
back without a near appronch F Had this been done, no 
informaiion could have biien ^int'd, and the abject de- 
signed 10 be secured by ihe detention would have been 
answered, wilhoui infnnging ihat ainicobie intercourse 
between contending armies, which, when violated or dis< 
regarJod, opens u door to brutal and savage war&ro. 
When It wns found in the American camp, that ihey diJ 
not return, the causl! of il \na at onbe correctly diviAeil 
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The Briij'ah admiral was very solicitous, and resorted 
!o Tarioua means, to oblain from ihese gentlemen infartnB' 
tion or the strength, condition, and disposition o( the Amu- 
ncaii army ; but so cautious a reserve was maintained, 
that noibmg could be elicited. Shields was perceived to 
be quite dear,and calculating on some advantage to be de- 
rived from this circumstance, he and the doctor were 
placed at night in the green-room, where any conversa 
tion which occurred between them could readily be heard. 
Suspecting'. pL'rhaps, something of the kind, after having 
retired, they began to speak of their situation — the cir- 
cumstance of their beiuu; detained, and of the prudent 
caution with which they nad guarded themselves against 
communicating any information to the British admiral. 
But, continuea Shields, how greatly these gentlemen will 
be disappointed in thi'ir expectations, for Jackson, with 
the twenty thousand troops he now has, and the reinforce- 
menis from Kentucky, which must speedily reach him, 
will be abte to destroy any force thai can be landed from 
these ships. Every word was heard and treasured, and 
not supposing there was any design, or that he presumed 
himself overheard, they were beguiled by it, and at oncL 
concluded our force to be as great as it was represented , 
and hence, no doubt, arose the reason of that prudent care 
and caution with which the enemy afterwards proceeded ; 
for "nothing," remarked a British officer, at the close of 
Ihe invasion, " was kept a secret from us, except your 
numbers; this, although diligently sought after, could 
never be procured." 

Between the 2:)d. and the attempt on the 38ih, to carry 
the line. Major Butler, who remained at hia post in the 
city, was applied to by Mr. Skipwith, at that time Speaker 
of the Senate, to ascertain the commanding general's 
views, provided he should be driven from his line of co- 
campnaent, and compelled to retreat through the city ; 
and the question was asked, whether, in that event, he 
would destroy it 1 It was, indeed, a curious inquiry from 
one who, having spent his life in serving his country in 
dilierent capacities, might better have understood the duty 
of a subordinate officer; and that.even, if, from his situv 



lion. Mftjor Butler Iiad so fsr acquired the conhdence ci 
his gpneral as to hare become ncqiiaimed with his viewi 
and designs, he was not at liberty lo divulge them, with- 
out destroying confidence aud acting- criminally. Upon 
asking the cause of the inquiry, Mr. Skipwith replied, it 
was rumored, and so und<jrstood, ihal if driven from hit 
position, and made to retreat upon the city. General Jack- 
son had it in contemplation tG lay it in ruins; the 1egi»' 
lalure, he said, desired inforrn&'ion on this subject, that if 
such were his intentions, they might, by ofiVring terms of 
capitulation to the enemy, avert so serious a calamity 
That a sentiment having for its object a surrender of the 
citj-, should be entertained by this body, was scarcely 
credible ; yet a fevr days made it still more apparent, and 
showed that they were already devising plans to insure 
the safety of themselves and property, even at any sacri- 
fice. While the general was hastening along the line, he 
was hailed by Mr. Duncan, one of his volunteer aids, and 
iiifoimed that it Vas already agitated in secret, by the 
members of the legislature, lo offer terms of capitulation 
to the enemy, and proffer a surrender, and that Governor 
Claiborne awaited hia orders on the subject. Critical aa 
the time was, the safety or fall of the city being still un- 
certain, it was plainly to be perceived, that, although with 
a strong army before them, no such resolution could be 
carried into effect, yet it might be productive of evil, and 
in the end bring about the most fatal consequences. Even 
the disclosure of such a wish on the part of the legislature 
might create parties, excite opposition in the army, and 
inspire the enemy with renewed confidence. The Ten- 
nessee forci's, and Mississippi volunteers, could not he af- 
fected by the measure ; but it might detach the Louisiana 
militia, and even extend itself to the ninks of the regular 
troops. Jackson was greatly incensed, that those whosa 
safely ha had so much at heart should be .seeking, under 
the authority of olfice, to mar his best exertions. He was 
too warmly pressed ut the moment to give it the attention 
its importance merited ; but availing himself of the firs 
lejjSUie moment, he apprized Governor Claiborne of wh 
"red him to watch the conduct of tho 
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legislature closely, and the moment a project of offering a 
capitulaticn to the enemy should be fully disclosed, to 
place a guard at the door and confine them to their cham- 
ber. The governor, in his zeal to execute the command, 
and from a fear of the consequences involved in such con- 
duct, construed the order to be imperative, and placing an 
armed force at the door of the capitol, prevented the mem- 
bers from convening, and their schemes from maturing. 

The purport of this order was either essentially mis- 
conceived by the governor ; or, with a view to avoid sub- 
sequent inconveniences and complaints, was designedly 
mistaken. Jackson's object was not to restrain the legis- 
lature in the discharge of their official duties ; for although 
he thought that such a moment, when the sound of the 
eannon was constantly pealing in their ears, was inauspi- 
cious to wholesome legislation, and that it would have 
better comported with the state of the times for them to 
abandon their civil duties and appear in the field, yet it 
was a matter indelicate to be proposed : and it was hence 
preferred, that they should adopt whatever course might 
be suggested by their own notions of propriety. This 
opinion would have been still adhered to; but when, 
through the communication of Mr. Duncan, they were 
represented as entertaining opinions and schemes adverse 
to the general interest and safety of the country, the ne- 
cessity of a new and difl^erent course of conduct was at 
once obvious. But he did not order Governor Claiborne 
to interfere with or prevent them from proceeding with 
their duties ; on the contrary, he was instructed, as soon 
as any thing hostile to the general cause should be ascer- 
tained, to place a guard at the door, and keep the mem- 
bers to their post and to their duty. " My object in this," 
remarked the general, "was, that they would then be 
able to proceed with their business without producing the 
•lightest injury: whatever schemes they might entertain 
would have remained with themselves, without the power 
•if circulating them to the prejudice of any other interest 
than their own. I had intended to have had them well 
treated and kindly dealt by ; and thus abstracted from 
efery thing passing without doors, a better opportunity 
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nould have been afforded them lo enact good and wliolfl- 
some kws ; bul Governor Claiborne mistook ray order, 
und inslead or ahulling ihem in doora, conirary to my 
wishes and expectations turned ihera out." 

Previous to thia occurrence, Jackson had baen waited 
on by a special commiltee of the legislature, to know what 
hig course would be, should necessity compel him to 
abandon his position. "If," replied the general, "I 
thought the hair of my head could divine what I should 
do, 1 would cut il off forthwith ; go back with this answer; 
say to your honorable body, that if disaster does overtake 
me, ana the fate of war drives me from my line lo the 
ciiy, ihey may expect to have u very warm session." 
"And what did you design to do," asked a friend, " pro- 
Tided you had been forced to retreat?" "I should," he 
replied, » have retreated to the city, fired it. and fought 
the enemy amid the surrounding flames. There were 
with mo men of wt'allh, owners of considerable property, 
who, In such an event, would have bet-n nmone the fore- 
most lo have applied the torch to their own buildings; 
and what they had left undone, I should hai'e completed. 
Nothing for the comfortable maintenance of the enemy 
would have been tell in the rear. I would have destroyed 
New Orleans — occupied a position above on the river — 
cut oil' all supplies, and Jn this way compelled ihem to 
depart fMin the country." 

Wa shall not pretend to ascribe this conduct of the la- 

Sistuture to disunection, or to treasonable motives. Ni> 
oubl the impulse ihiit produced il was interest — a prin- 
ciple of the human mind which strongly sways, and ofien 
destroys its best conclusions. The disparity of the two 
Mnnies, in numbers, piepnralioa, and discipline, had ex- 
cited apprehtmston, and destroyed hope. If Jackson wei 
driven bnck, and little else was looked for, rumor an 
Bounced his deiermiiuuion ofdet^MiDg ihe city to desirao 
tion : but even if such were not his intention, the wrath 
and rengennce of the eremy might be fairly calculated to 
be in proponioQ to iht opposiiim they should receire 
Although these considerwlions may somewhat palliate, 
they do mX justify. The gonsrtunint wm reprrseuied in 
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the person of the commanding general, on whom rested 
all responsibility, and whose voice on the subject of re« 
sistance or capitulation should alone have been heard. In 
the field were persons who were enduring hardships and 
straining every nerve for the general safety. A few of 
5he members of their own body, too, were there who did 
not despond. Might not patriotism, then, have admo- 
nished these men, honored as they were with the confi- 
dence of the people, rather to have pursued a course 
iuiving for its object to keep up the excitement, than to 
have endeavored to introduce fear and paralyze exertion ? 
Such conduct, if productive of nothing worse, was well 
calculated to excite alarm. If the militia, who had been 
hastily drawn to the camp, and who were yet trembling 
for the safety of their families, had been told that a few 
private men of standing in society had expressed their 
opinions, and declared resistance useless, it would with- 
out doubt have occasioned serious apprehensions ; but in 
a much greater degree would they be likely to arise, 
when told that the members of the legislature, chosen to 
preside over the safety and destinies of the state, after 
due deliberation, had pronounced all attempts at success- 
ful opposition vain and ineffectual. 

Here was an additional reason why expedients should 
be devised, and every precaution adopted, to prevent any 
communication by which the slightest intelligence should 
be had of their situation, already indeed sufficiently deplor- 
able. Additional guards were posted along the swamp, 
on both sides of the Mississippi, to arrest all intercourse ; 
while on the river, the common highway, watch boats 
were constantly plying during the night, in different di 
rections, so that a log could scarcely fioat down the stream 
unperceived. Two flat- bottomed boats, on a dark night, 
were turned adrift above, to ascertain if vigilance were 
preserved, and whether there would be any possibility ol 
escaping the guards, and passing in safety to the British 
lines. The light boats discovered them on their passage, 
and on the alarm being given, they were opened upon by 
the Louisiana sloop, and the batteries on the shore, and in 
a few minutes were sunk. In spite, however, of every 
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pieCBUtion, Ifeason still discovered avenues iLiongh nrhicta 
to project and execute her nefarious plans, .ind informm* 
tion was conRlanlly aRbrded to the enemy. 

As an evidence of the extent of the in.bimniion im- 
parted to ihe officers of the British army, Charles K. 
Blanchard, who was on board ihe fleet, nddiLSjed a letter 
to General Jachson, in which he gave the suLsiance of a 
conversation with a quarter-master of one of the vessels, 
and said that he was told, *'that the commaiiJing oHu'ers 
of the British forces were daily in ihe receipt of every in- 
fonnation from the city of New Orleans which ihey might 
require, in aid of their operations, for the comjiletion of 
the objects of the expedition: that they were perfectly 
acquainted with the situation of every pari of our forces, 
Ihe manner in which the same was situated, the i.uraber 
of our fortifications, their strength, position, &c. Aa to 
the battery on the left bank of the Mississippi, he de- 
scribed its situation, its distance from the main post, and 
promptly oflered me a plan of the works. He further- 
more staled, that the above information was received from 
seven or eight persons, in the city of New Orleans, froii 
whom he could, at any hour, procure every information 
necessary to promote His Majesty's interest," 

Great inconvenience was sustained for the want of arms, 
h anxiety felt, lest the enemy, through their faith- 
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serted fiv drawing forth those who had hitherto appeared 
backward in engaging in the pending contest. 

Frequent light skirmishes by advanced parties, without 
material loss on either side, were the only incidents that 
took place for several days. Coloniel Hinds, at the head 
of the Mississippi dragoons, on the 30th of December, was 
ordered to dislodge a party of the enemy who, under co- 
yer of a ditch that ran across the plain, were annoying the 
American fatigue parties. In advancing, he was unex* 
pectedly thrown into an ambuscade, and became exposed 
to the nre of a line which had hitherto been concealed and 
unobserved. His collected conduct and gallant deport* 
ment extricated him from the danger in which he was 
placed, and gained for him and his corps the approbation 
of the commanding general. The enemy, being forced 
from their position, retired, and the colonel returned to the 
line with the loss of five of his men. 

The British were encamped two miles below the Ame- 
rican army, on a perfect plain, and in full view. Although 
foiled in their attempt to carry the works by the forte of 
their batteries on the 2Sth, they resolved upon anothei 
attack, which they believed would be more successful 
Presuming their failure to have arisen from not having 
sufficiently strong batteries and heavy ordnance, a mdre 
enlarged arrangement was resorted to, with a confidence 
of silencing opposition, and effecting such breaches in the 
intrenchment as would enable their columns to pass, with- 
out being exposed to any considerable hazard. The in- 
terim between the 2Sth of December and the 1st of Ja- 
nuary was accordingly spent in preparing to execute their 
designs. Their boats were despatched to the shipping, 
and an additional supply of heavy cannon landed through 
Bayou Bienvenu, where they had first debarked. 

During the night of the 81st of December they were 
busily engaged. An impenetrable fog, which was not 
dispelled until nine o*clock the next morning, aided them 
in the plans they were projecting, and gave time to 
complete their works. When the mist disappeared, se- 
veral heavy batteries, at the distance of six hundred yards. 
QOUQting eighteen and twenty-four pound carronadea^ 
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were preseniej lo view. No sooner was il aiifficienlly 
clrar to disiingiiiah objects at a distance, than these were 
opened, and d Iremi'ndous buret or artillery commenced, . 
accompanied wilh Congreve ruckelS', that filled the, air in 
•II direclions. Our Iroops, being protected by a defence, 
which thry believed to be impregnable, were unmoved 
!ind undisturbed. The Brilish, through the friendly in- 
terference of some disaflected citizens, having been op 
prised of the fact that ihe gi-neral occupied a house nt 
small distance in the rear of his line of defence, directed 
against it their first and principal etloris. So great was 
the number of balls thrown, that in a little while its porti- 
coes were beaten down, and the building made a complete 
wreck. This dishonorable attempt to destroy Jackson was 
unsuccessful : as it was a constant practice with him, on 
the fitst appearance of danger, not to wait in his quarters 
watchin|r events, but instantly to proceed to the line, and 
be ready to form his arrangements as circumstances might 
require. Consianily in expectation of an attack, he was 
never absent from the post of dnty ; and he had repaired, 
at the first sound of the cannon, to aid in the defence, and 
inspire his troops with firmness. The guns along the Ame- 
rican line were opened lo repel the assauh, and a constant 
roar of cannon, on both sides, continued until nearly noon; 
when, by the superior skill of Jackson's engineers, iha 
two batteries formed on the right, next the woods, were 
nearly beaten down, and many of the guns dismounted, 
broken, and rendered useless. That next the river still 
continued its fire until three o'clock; when, perceiving 
ill Bliempts to force a breach JnefTeciua!, the enemy gare 
Up the contest and retired. Every act of theirs discovered 
« strange delusion, aiid showed upon what wild and 
fanciful grounds all (heir expectations were founded. 
That the American troops weie well pteled, and sin»igly 
defended by pieces of heavy ordnance, mounted along 
their line, was a fact well known ; yet a belief n'as con- 
itanlK' indulged that the undisciplined collection which 
tonsiituied the strength of oui army, would he able to de- 
?i)re little b«netii from such a circumstance ; and that ar- 
liUerr could produce hut fli^-hl advaniages in the bands 
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of persons who were strangers to the manner of using it. 
That many who, from necessity, were called to the direc- 
tion of the guns, were at first entirely unacquainted with 
their management, is indeed true ; yet the accuracy and 
precision with which they threw their shot, afTorded con- 
vincing proof, either that they possessed the capacity of 
becoming in a short time well acquainted with the art of 
gunnery, or that it was a science the acquisition of which 
was not attended with insurmountable difficulties. 

That they would be able to efiect an opening, and march 
through the strong defence in their front, was an idea so 
fondly cherished by the British, that an apprehension of 
failure had scarcely been conceived. So sanguine were 
they in this belief, that early in the morning their soldiers 
were arranged along the ditches, in rear of their batteries, 
prepared to advance to the charge the moment a breach 
could be made. 

Perceiving that their attempts must fail, and that such 
an effect could not be produced as would warrant their 
advance, another expedient was resorted to, but with nc 
better success. It occurred to the British commander 
that an attack might be made with advantage, next to the 
woods, and a force was accordingly ordered to penetrate 
In this direction, and turn the left of our line, which was 
supposed not to extend farther than to the margin of the 
nwanip. In this way it was expected a diversion could 
hi*, made, while the reserve columns, being in readiness 
»iid waiting, were to press forward the moment this object 
could be effected. Here, too, disappointment resulted. 
General Coflfee's brigade, being already extended into the 
swamp, as far as it was possible for an advancing party to 
penetrate, brought unexpected dangers into view, and oc- 
casioned an abandonment of the project. The genius and 
foi'esight of Jackson had provided against this emergency. 
Although cutting the levee had raised the waters in the 
swamp, and increased the difficulties of keeping troops 
there, yet a fear lest this pass might be sought by the 
enemy, and the rear of the line thereby gained, had de- 
termined the general to extend. his defences in that direc* 
lion. This had been intrusted to General Coffee, and a 
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more arduous duty could scarcely be imagined. To farra 
B breaFt\vorlt in such a place was ailended wiih many 
dilFi;umea and considerable exposure. A slight defencp, 
however, had been ihrown up, a.id the underwood, for 
thirty or forty yards in Tront, cut down, that the riflemeo 
stationed for its protection might have a complete view of 
any force that mi^ht attempts passage through ihia route. 
When it is recollected thai this position was to be main- 
tained night and day, and that the only opportunity affiirded 
our troops for rest was on logs and brush thrown together, 
by which they were raised above the surrounding water, 
it may be truly said, that it has seldom fallen to ibe lot of 
men lu encounter greater hardships ; but accustomed to 
pnvation, and alive to those ft'ehngs which a love of coun- 
try enkindles, they obeyed without complaining, and cheer- 
fully kept their position until all danger had ceased. 
Sensible of the importance of the point they defended, 
and that it was necessary to be maintained, be the sacri- 
fice what it might, they looked to nothing but a zealous 
and faithful discharge of the trust conhded to them. 

Our toss in ibis aflair was eleven killed and twenty- 
three wounded; that of the enemy was never correctly 
known. The only certain information is contained in a 
communication of the 2sih of January, from General Lam- 
bert to Eurl Bethurst, in which the casualties and losses, 
from the 1st to the 5th. are staled at seventy-eight. Many 
allowances are to be made for this report. It was written 
at a time when, from the numerous disasters encountered, 
it was not to be presumed the general's mind was in a 
situation patiently to remember the facts, or minutely to 
detail them. From the great precision of the American 
fire, and the injury visibly sustained by their batteries, 
their loss was no doubt considerable. The enemy's heavy 
shot hating penetratt-d Jackson's inirenchment in many 
places, it was discovered not to be as strong as had at first 
been imagined. Fatigue parlies were again employ^, 
and its strength daily increased ; an additional number of 
bales of colton were taken to be applied to stn^ngthening 
•nd defending the embrasures along the Une. A French 
man, whose property had been seized, without his conseiU* 
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fearful of the injury it might sustain, proceeded in person 
to General Jackson to reclaim it, and to demand its delivery. 
The general, having heard his complaint, and ascertained 
from him that he was unemployed in any military servicv 
directed a musket to he brought to him, and placing it in 
his hand, ordered him on the line, remarking, at the same 
time, that as he seemed to be a man possessed of properly, 
he knew of none who had a better right to fight and to 
defend it. 

The British again retired to their encampment. It waa 
well understood by Jackson that they were in daily ex- 
pectation of considerable reinforcements; though he rested 
with confidence in the belief that a few more days would 
also bring to his assistance the troops from Kentucky. 
Each party, therefore, was busily and constantly engaged 
in preparation, the one to wage a vigorous attack, the other 
bravely to defend, and resolutely to oppose it. 

The position of the American army was in the rear of 
an intrenchment formed of earth, and which extended in 
a straight line from the river to a considerable distance in 
the swamp. In front was a deep ditch, which had been 
formerly used as a mill-race. The Mississippi had re- 
ceded and left the ditch dry, next the river, though in many 
places the water still remained. Along the line, and at 
unequal distances, to the centre of Gk'neral Carroll's com- 
mand, were guns mounted, of different calibre, from six to 
thirty-two pounders. Near the river, and in advance of 
the intrenchment, was erected a redoubt, with embrasures, 
commanding the road along the levee, and calculated to 
rake the ditch in front. 

We have heretofore stated, that General Morgan was 
ordeied, on the 2hh of December, to cross to the west bank 
of the Mississippi. From an apprehension entertained 
that an attempt might be made through Barrataria, and 
the city reached from the right bank of the river, the 
general had extended his defences there likewise : in fact, 
unacquainted with the enemy's views, not knowing the 
number o( their troops, nor but that they might have sufh- 
cient strength to make an assault in different quarters, and 
nxiously solicitous to be prepared at all points, he care- 
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fullj* divided his forces. His greatest fear vas for lh« 
ChefMenieur road, and hence hisstrongvsi defence, aside 
from the principal encampmeni, was in Lliat quarItT, where 
Governor Claiborne, at the head of the l^uisiana militia, 
was posted. The position on the right was formed on the 
aame plan with the line on the left, but lower down ihair 
the Istter, and exlenilin^ to the swamp at right angles tc 
the ri-er. At this point General Moi^n was stationed. 

To be prepared against every possible contingency that 
might arise, Jackson had esiablished another line of de- 
fence, about two miles in the rear of the one at present 
occupied, which was intended as a rallying point if he 
should be driven from his first position. With the aid of 
his cavalry, to give a momentary check to the advance sf 
the enemy, he expected to be enabled to reach it without 
much injury, and be again in a situation to dispute a 
fuither passage to the city, and arrest the progress of the 
enemy. To inspirit his own soldiers, and to exhibit to 
the enemy as great a show as possible of strength and 
intended resisinnce, his unarmed troops, which coiisti* 
tuied no inconsiderable number, were stationed here. 
All intercourse between the lines, eicept by confidential 
olEcera, Kns prohibited; and every precaution and vigi- 
lance employed, not only to keep this want of preparatioa 
concealed from the enemft but even from b«ing knowL ji 
bi* own ranka. 
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CHAPTER ML. 

]815. Arrival of fresh troops from Kentucky — Preparations of both 
armies for an attack — The disposition oi Jackson's force made 
known to the British by a deserter — Success of Colonel Thornton 
on the right bank of the river — Eagerness of the American soldien 
for an engagement — Activity and energy of Jackson — 'i'he eighth 
of January — Advance of the British towards the American in- 
trenchments — Destructive fire from the fortiiications-^Repulse of 
the British — Death of Sir Edward Packenham — Terrible havoc 
made in the ranks of the enemy — Bravery of Colonel Rennie— 
Number of killed and wounded in the battle — Watchword of the 
British army — Generous benevolence of the American soldiers— 
An armistice proposed by General Lambert and accepted, with 
modifications — Brave conduct of the American troops— Warn of 
arms prevents Jackson from capturing the whole British army- 
English version of the battle. 1815. 

After the cannonade on the 1st of January, nothing 
of interest occurred in the movements of either army, prior 
to the memorable day which, while it placed the reputa- 
tion of General Jackson for military genius and skill, on a 
level with that of the ablest commanders of the age, shed 
an unfading lustre on the American arms. A straggling 
fire was kept up, but it produced little or no effect. Both 
parties were actively engaged in watching the movements 
of each other, and in making preparations ; the one for a 
contemplated attack, and the other for an effectual resist- 
ance. On the 4th day of the month, the long-expected 
leinforcement from Kentucky, of twenty-two hundred and 
fifty men, under the command of Major-general Thomas, 
arrived at the American head-quarters ; but they were so 
(11 provided with arms as to be incapable of rendering any 
vfiicient service. The alacrity with which the citizens of 
chat state had proceeded to the frontiers, and aided in the 
Dcth-western campaigns, added to the disasters which iH 
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timed policy or n lisforlune had produced, had created aucb 

a acarciiy of arms ihatlhey were not to be procured. Tbo 
force indcr General Thomas had confidently eipecied to 
be supplied on iheir airivnl. About Rva hundred ol 
them had muskets; the rest were provided with guns, 
which were more or less unserviceable. The mayor of 
New Orleans, ai the rctjuesi of General Jackson, had al- 
ready examined and drann from the city every weapon 
that could be found ; while the arrival of the LouisiBna 
militia, in an equally unprepared situation, rendered it 
impossible for the evil to be efiectually remedied- A boat 
laden with arms intended for the use and defence of the 
lower country, was somewhere on the river; hut where 
it was, or when it might arrive, rested entirely on hope 
and conjecture. Expresses had been desputcbed up the 
river, for three hundred miles, to seek and husten it on ; 
still there were no tidings of its approach. That bo many 
brave men, at a moment of such anxious peril, should he 
compelled to stand with folded anna, unable, from iheir 
situation, lo render the least possible service to their coun- 
try, was an event greatly to be deplored, and did not fail 
to excite the feelings of the commanding general. His 
active mind could discover no means by which iheir ser- 
vices might be made available, and no alternative was pre- 
sented, but lo place them at his inirenchment in tbo rear, 
conceal their actual condition, and by the show they mig-ht 
make, add to his appearance and nitoibers, without at all 
increasing his elective streng-ih. 

Information was now received, that Major-general Lam- 
bert bud joined the British commander in chief, with a 
considerable reinforcement. It had been previously nn- 
nounced in the American camp that additional forces were 
expected, and something decisive might be looked fni as 
soon OS they should arrive. This circumstance, in con- 
nection with others no less favoring the Idea, led to the 
conclusion that a few dnys more would, in all probability, 
bring on the struga.le which was to decide the fate of the 
city. It wiis more than ever necessary to keep the situa- 
tion of the American army concealed, and General Jeck- 
tOD detormined at once to restrict all cotoniunicaiion, ever 
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with 1 J8 own lines* None were permitted to leave the 
line, and none from without to pass into his camp, but 
such as were to be implicitly confided in. The chain of 
sentinels was strengthened in front, to prevent a passage 
to the enemy, should desertion be attempted ; yet, notwith* 
standing his caution and vigilance, the condition of his 
army, and its disposition in the intrenchments, were made 
known to the enemy, by a soldier who eluded the sentinels, 
nd made his escape, on the night of the 6th of January. 
His desertion was discovered early next morning, and it 
was rightly conjectured that he had gone to the British 
camp, and would afford them all the information in his 
power to communicate. This opinion, as subsequent cir- 
cumstances disclosed, was well founded ; and dearly did 
he atone his crime. He unfolded to the British the situ- 
ation of the American line, the number of the reinforce- 
ments lately arrived, and the unarmed condition of many 
of the troops ; and pointing to the centre of Greneral Car- 
TolPs division, as a place occupied by militia alone, he re- 
commended it as the point where an attack might be most 
safely and prudently made. 

The information obtained by the commanding general 
on the 7th, confirmed him in the belief that an attack was 
in contemplation. It was ascertained from some prisoners 
taken on the lake, that the enemy were busily engaged in 
deepening Villere's canal, with the intention of passing 
their boats and ordnance into the Mississippi. During 
the day a constant bustle was perceived in their camp. 
Their soldiers were continually in motion along the borders 
of the canal, marching and manoeuvring, for no other pur- 
pose except that of concealing the men who were busily 
engaged at work in the rear. In order to ascertain the 
cause and object of this uncommon movement, as far as 
was p-^cticable. Commodore Patterson proceeded down 
the river, on the opposite side, and having gained a favor- 
able position in front of their encampment, discovered 
them to be actually engaged in deepening the passage to 
the river. It was no difficult matter to divine their pur- 
pose. It was clearly evident that an assault was intended 
to he made on the line of defence commanded by CrenenJ 
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Morgan ; which, if successful, would e<pose the Aineri 
cans on tl e left bank to the fire of the redoubt erected ori 
the right, and la this way compel \hcia to an abandonmenl 
of their position. It was important to counieraci this de 
sign; and measures were immediately laken to preTent 
its expcution. The force on the right bank was increased 
The second regiment of Louisiana militia, and four hun- 
dred Kentucky troops, were ordered to reinforce the troops 
occupying that side of the river. Owing to some deJay 
and difficulty in arming them, the latter, amounting, in- 
stead of four hundred, to but one hundred and eighty, did 
not arrive until the morning of the blh. A little before 
day they were despatched to the aid of an advanced party, 
under the command of Major Arnaut, who had been aeni 
to watch the movements of the enemy, and oppose their 
landing. The hopes indu'ged from their opposition were 
not realized ; and the enemy reached the shore unmolested. 
The position of General Morgan, beaides being strength- 
ened by several brass twelves, was defended by a strong 
battery, mounting twenty-four pounders, under the direc- 
tion of Commodore Patterson, which was an important 
addition to its strength and security. The line itself was 
not strong; yet, if properly maintained by the troops se- 
lected for its defence, it was believed to be fully adi^ijuate 
to the purpose of successful resistance. Late at night, 
Patterson ascertained that the enemy had succeeded in 
psaaing their bonta through the canal, and immediately 
communicaied his inforniation to the general. The com- 
modore had already formed the idea of dropping the 
Louisiana schooner down, to attack and sink them. This 
thought, (hough well conceived, was abandoned, on ac- 
count or the danger involved, and from an apprehension 
lest the batteries erected on the river, with which sba 
would come in collision, might, by the aid of hot shot 
succeed in blowing her up. It was preferred patiently t 
await the arrival of the enemy, in the belief that it would 
be practicable, with the bravery of more than fifte<?n hun- 
dred men, uiid the advantages possessed from their line of 
defence, to maintain their position, and repel the asGail 
lilts, In this «xpectuiion they were disappointed, & 
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I Morgan was compelled to abandon his position by the de- 
tachment under Colonel Thornton. 

On the left bank, where the general commanded m per- 
ion, every thing was in readiness to meet the assault 
when il should be made. The redoubt on the levee was 
defended by a company of the seventh regiment, under 
the command of Lieuienant Ross. The regular troops 
occupied that pari of the intrunchment next the river. 
General Carroll's division was in the centre, supported by 
the Kentucky troops, under General John Adair; while 
the extreme left, extending for a considerable distance into 
the swamp, was protected by the brigadu of General Coffee. 
How saon the attack would be made, was a matter of 
uncertainty; but the brave soldiers whom Jackson had 
gathered around him> calmly awaited the approach of 
the enemy, behind the breastwork of cotton bags which 
the sagacity of their commander had provided, not as a 
aheher for cowardice, but as a protection against the onset 
of a superior force. Sharing the same high hopes and the 
same lolly enthusiasm that swelled in his bosom, they 
snuSed the breeze that bore to their ears the sounds of 
BD approaching conHict, with as much eagerness as the 
war-worn veteran inured to the scenes of the battle-field. 
The general himself was not dismayed, either by the con- 
dition of bis troops, or the great disparity of numbers when 
compared with the enemy, but, unmoved by appearances, 
he anxiously desired a contest, which he believed would 
give a triumph to his arms, and terminate the hardships 
oi his suS'ering soldiers. Unremitting in his exertions, 
and constantly vigilant, his precaution kept pace with the 
eeal and preparation of the British commander. He sel- 
dom slept : he was always at his post, performing' the du- 
ties of both general and soldier. His sentinels were doubled, 
and extended as far as possible in the direction of the 
British camp: while a considerable portion of the troops 
were constantly at the lines, with arms in iheir hands, 
ready to act when the first alarm should be given. 

For eight days had the two armies Iain upon the same 
field, in view of each other, without any thing decisive 
having been effected on either side. Twice since theif 
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tending hod ihe British columns atlempled lo carry ou' 
vheir plans by storm, and twice had ihey been corapellea 
to relinquish the attempt, and retire from the contest. It 
was tiol lo be expected that maitere would continue lo re- 
main in such a doubiful stale. The pride of the English 
soldiery, the boasted conquerors of Europe, were there, 
with distinguished generals for their leaders, who earnest- 
ly desired to announce their signal achievements to the 
country and to the world. The high expectations which 
had been indulged in regard lo the success of this expedi- 
tion, were to be realized at every peril, or disgrace would 
follow the failure. 

The 8lh of January at length arrived. At the dmvn 
of day, the signals intended to produce concert in the 
enemy's movements were discovered. A skyrocket was 
perceived rising in the air, on the left of their line, near 
(he swamp, which was answered by another on the right, 
next the river. The Briiish columns were instantly put 
in motion, and advanced with such rapidity, that the 
n outposts had barely time to reach the linen. 
was lighted with blazing Congreve rockets, and an 
shower of shells and bombs was poured from the 
British batteries, which, though demolished on the first 
of the month, had been re-established and remounted with 
heavy pieces of cannon, during the preceding night. 

The enemy's force advanced in two divisions, com- 
manded by Sir Edward Packenham in person, supported 
by Generals Keane and Gibbs ; the right pressing forward 
against the centre of General Carroll's command, and the 
left against the redoubt on the levee. The dense fog 
which spread over the river and the adjacent country, en- 
abled Ihem to approach within a short distance of the 
American intrenchment before ihey were perceived. 
They were then discovered advancing with a firm, quick, 
and steady pace, in columns, with a front of sixty or seven- 
ty deep. The Americans bad been in readiness for some 
time, waiting their appearance, and as they approached 
they gave three hearty cheers, when, upon the instant, 
their whole line was lighted with the blaze of their fire. 
4 burst of artillery and small arms, pouring with deetruc 
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five aitii upon them, mowed down their front, and arrested 
che.r advance. In the musketry, there waa not a moment's 
miermission : as one party discharged their pieces, nnoiher 
succeeded; aUernately loading and appearine;, no pause 
could he perceived — it was one continued volley. The 
columns already perceived thoir dangerous and exposed 
■iluatiou. Battery No. 7, on the left, was ably served by 
'lieutenant Spoits, and galled them with an incessant and 
estructive fire. Batteries Nos. H and 8 were no less ac- 
tively employed, and no leas successful in felling them to 
the ground. Notwithstanding the severity of the fire, 
which few troops could for a moment have withstood, some 
brave men pressed on, and succeeded in gaining the ditch 
in front of the works, where ihey remained during the 
action, and were afterwards made prisoners. The horrors 
before them were too great to be withstood, and the British 
columns soon began to waver in their determination, and 
retire from the conflict. At this moment, Sir Edward 
Packenham hastened to the front, and endeavored lo en- 
courage and inspire them with renewed zeal. His esam- 
pie was of short duration ; he soon fell, mortally wounded, 
m the arms of his aid-de-camp, not far from the American 
line. Generals Gibbs and Keanealso fell, and were home 
from the field dangerously wounded. At this moment. 
General Lambert, who was advancing at a small distance 
in the rear, with the reserve, met the columns precipitate 
ly retreating, and in great confusion. His efforts to stop 
tnem were unavailing; they continued their retreat until 
they reached a ditch at the distance of four hundred yards. 
where they ivere ralhed and hailed. 

The field before them, over which they had advanced, 
was strewed with the dead and dying. Danger still ho- 
vered around ihem ; hut the importunities of their ofGceis 
finally prevailed so far as to induce ihem to advance once 
more 10 ihe charge. They were already near enough to 
deploy, and were endeavoring to do so; but the same con- 
slant and unremiiling hre that caused their first retreat, 
continued without abatement. The American batteries 
had never ceased their hre ; their constant discharges of 
grape boJ canister, and the (atul aim of the musketry. 
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mowed ilown the front of the columns as fast aa they 
could be fonned. Satisfied ihal nothing could be done, 
and thai certain destruction awiiied all further attempts, 
ihey forsook the contest and the fieW, in disorder, li-aving 
ii almost entirely coTe red with ihe dead and wounded, ll 
was in vain their officers endeavored to animate then to 
further perseverance, and equally vain to attempt coercion. 
The panic prodoced by the dreadful repulse ihey had ex- 
perienced, and the lerribie havoc made in their ranks, 
while with their mnst zealous exertions they had been 
unable to obtain ihe slightest advantage, were circum- 
stances well calculated to make even the most submissive 
soldier rebel againsi the authority that would control him. 

The light companies of fusileers, the forty-third and 
ninety-third regiments, and one hundred men from the 
West India regiment, forming the left of General Keane'a 
command, led by Colonel Rennie, were ordered to pro- 
ceed under cover of some chimneys standing in the field, 
until they had cleared them, when they were directed to 
oblique to the river, and availing themselves of the protec- 
tion afforded by the levee, to advance against the redoubt 
on the right of (he American line. This work had been 
but recently commenced, and was in an unfinished stale. 
It was only on the fourth of the month that General Jack- 
son, much against his own opinion, yielded to the sug- 
gestions of the other officers, and permitted the work la 
be commenced. The plan of its projection was such, that 
it was impossible to defend it against an attack, in its in- 

mplete condition. Rennie executed his orders with 
great bravery, and pressing forward rapidly, soon reached 
the ditch. His advance was greatly annoyed by Commo- 
dore Patterson's balterj- on the left bank of the river, and 
the cannon mounted on the redoubt ; but having reached 
[he works, he gallantly passed the ditch, sword in hand. 
He instantly leaped on the wall, and calling to his troops, 
bade them fol'ow him. The words had scarcely left hi<i 
hps, when he fell by the fatal aim of a rifleman. Over- 
powered by the impetuosity of the superior numbers who 
were mourning the wall and entering at the embrasures, 
the Americans retired to the line, in rear of the redoubf 
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A. n.cnentary pause ensued, but only to be interrupted 
by increased horrors. Captain Beal, witli the city rifle- 
men, perceiving the enemy in his front, opened upon them, 
and at every discharge brought numbers of them to the 
ground. To advance, or maintain the point gained, was 
equally impracticable for the enemy : to retreat or sur 
render was the only alternative; for they already per 
ceived that the division on the right was thrown into coa 
fusion, and hastily leaving the field. 

General Jackson being informed of the partial success 
of the enemy on the right, and of their having obtained 
temporary possession of the redoubt, sent a detachment to 
retake it; but previous to its arrival, the enemy had 
abandoned the work, and commenced retiring. They 
were severely galled in their retreat by such of the guns 
as could be brought to bear. The levee afforded them 
considerable protection; yet they suffered greatly from 
Commodore Patterson's redoubt on the right bank. Bemg 
enfiladed by this on their advance, they had sustained con- 
siderable injury, and now. in their retreat were no less 
severely assailed. Numbers found a grave in the ditch 
before the line ; and of those who originally gained the 
redoubt, it is believed that not one escaped : they were 
shot down as fast as they entered. The route along which 
they advanced and retired was strewed with bodies. Af- 
frighted at the carnage, the surviving members of the de- 
tachment fled from the scene hastily and in confusion 
The American batteries still continued to pour forth their 
deadly fire, cutting them down at every step: safety 
seemed only to be attainable by retiring beyond the range 
of the shot; which, to troops galLd so severely as they 
were, was too remote a relief. Influenced by this con- 
sideration, they fled to the ditch, whither the right divi- 
sion had retreated, and there remained until night per- 
mitted them to retire. 

The loss of the Btitish in the main attack on the left 
bank, has been variously stated. The killed, wounded 
and prisoners, as ascertained on the day after the battle, 
by Colonel Hayne, the inspector-general, was twenty-sii 
hundred. General Lambert's report to Lord Bathuist 
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Stated il to be bu two ifaousand and sevGniy. Judgii^ 
frotn the accounts given by the prisoni;rs, and infonnatjoii 
derirrd through Mher sources, il must have been even 
gresier ihan was represented in either account. Among 
the killed, were the commander in chief, and Major-general 
Gibbji, who died of his wounds the next diiy, besides 
niaiiy Other valuahte and distingu shed officers. The loss 
pf the Americans, in killed and wounded, was but thirteen 
Their effective force ai the line on the left bank, was three 
thousand seven hundred ; that of the enemy was, ai least, 
nine thousand. The whole number of troops landed baa 
been diAerKntly reponed ; but the best infonnation places 
it at about fourteen thousand. A part of this force was 
with Colonel Thornton ; the climate had rendered many 
unfit for the duties of the field; while a considerable 
number were killed and wounded, in the diiferent contests 
previous to that on the 8ih. Their real strength, there- 
fore, may be fairly estimated at the number we have 
stated ; ai any rate, il could hardly be less. 

It is very evident that the Gssault on the American in- 
trencbments wns considered by the British commander 
in chief, an undertaking of greater magnitude than was 
openly odinitted. The officer who leads his troops on a 
forlorn attempt, not utifrequenily places before them al- 
lurements stronger than either authority or duly. On this 
occasion, inducements were held out, than which nothing' 
could have been more inviting to a licentious soldiery fresh 
from the horrid scenes enacted at the storming of St. Se- 
bastian. The charms of the dark-eyed beauties of Spain 
were not represented to be more aitraciive, than were those 
of our fair country-women, who looked to the gallant little 
band assembled on the banks of the Mississippi, for safety 
and protection. The cupidity of the Briiish so.Jiers waa 
excited by the hope of plunder, and the most lawless pas- 
sions of tneir natures were aroused to di'speruiion, by the 
promised triumph over female innocence and purity 
This fuel has often been questioned, and in some in- 
stances poe'lively denied; but the circumstances pre- 
sented at the time of the transaction, leave no doubt of its 
tru:h. The books of two of the orderly sergeants taken 
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m mnie, and the voluntary statements of prisoners, show 
conclusively, that *' beauty and booty, ^^ was tie watch 
word of the day. These words, it is true, in and of them- 
selves, might not, under certain circumstances, be regarded 
as of any weight ; but when we consider the situation of 
the American army, and the defenceless condition of the 
city, if Jackson had been defeated, they assume an im* 
portance, which points irresistibly to the conclusion, that 
hey were not idly adopted. It was fortunate for New 
Orleans, and its inhabitants, that the 'gallantry of the 
American general and the brave men who followed him 
to the battle-field, was sufficient to repel the attack of 
soldiers prompted to acts of courage and daring, by mo- 
tives which disgrace and debase humanity. 

The events of the 8th of January, aflbrd abundant 
evidence of the generous kindness of the American sol- 
diers, and exhibit a striking difierence in the troops of the 
two nations. While those of one were incited to acts of 
bravery and duty, by the promised pillage and plunder of 
the inhabitants, and the commission of the most odious 
crimes ; the other fought for their kindred and their coun- 
try, and having repelled their assailants, instantly laid 
aside their enmity, and regarding their fallen foemen as 
brethren, hastened to relieve them, in several instances, 
at the hazard of their lives. The desperate courage of 
many of the British soldiers brought them close to the 
very ramparts, where they were shot down, and lay badly 
wounded. When the firing had ceased and the columns 
had retired, the Americans left their lines, to assist ip 
bringing in their wounded enemies who were near the in 
trenchment; but while engaged in this commendable ac 
if charily and kindness, they were fired upon by the 
British, from the ditch' they had occupied, and several ot 
hem were seriously injured. Notwithstanding this das- 
tardly attack, the American soldiers persevered in then 
laudable efi^brts to administer to the wants, and relieve the 
Bufierings, of the wounded and dying. 

Shortly after the British retired, a communication waa 

received from Major-general Lambert, on whom the com* 

wand devolved after the fall of Grenerals Packenham« 
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Gitbs, and Keane, acknowledging the kindnoss shown U 
his wounded men. and Eoltciting permission to bury ihe 
dead, and bring oiT those who were dangerously woundr'd. 
General Jackson refused to permit a near approach lo his 
lines, but consented that the wounded who were at a 
greater distance than three hundred yards from the in- 
Irenchmenl should be relieved, and ihe dead buried; 
those nearer his lines, he agreed should be delivered over 
by his own men, to be jnLerred by their countrymen. 
This precaution was taken, ia order that the enemy might 
not have an opportunity to inspect, or learn any thing 
concerning his position, or the situation of the troops 
undi?r bis command. About noon, a proposition was 
made by General Lambert, for the cessation of hostilities 
until the same hour the next day. In the hope of being 
able to secure an important advantage which he had in 
contemplation, by his apparent willingness to comply with 
the proposal, General Jackson drew up an armistice and 
forwarded it to Gent-ral Lambert, with directions for its 
immi'diait! return, if approved. It contained a stipulntion 
Ibis effect: that hostilities on the left hank of the river 
should be discontinued from its rallficalion, but that on the 
right bank, where Colonel Thornton had driven Morgan 
from his position, they should not cease ; and that in the 
interim, under no circumstances were reinforcements to 
be sent across by either party. This was a. bold stroke al 
stratagem ; and although it succeeded even to the extent 
desired, was yet attended with considerable hazard. Re- 
inforcements had been ordered over to retake the position 
lost by Morgan, in the morning, and the general presumed 
they had arrived at their point of destination ; but at this 
time they had not passed the river, and it was not to bo 
expected that it could be retaken by the same troops who 
had yielded it the day before, when possessed of ad- 
vantages which gavo them a decided superiority. Tha 
commanding general well knew this; yet, to spare the 
sacrifice of his men, which he foresaw must he consider- 
t,Y\e, in any attempt to regain it. he was disposed to 
venture upon a course which, he feh assured, could noi 
iai 10 succeed, it w«a impossible that his object could 
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be disroTered, and he confidently believed the British 
tommandet would infer, from the prompt and ready man- 
Dei in which hia proposal had been met, that such addi- 
tional troops were already thrown over aa would be fully 
adequate to the purpose of attack, and greatly to endanger) 
if not wholly to cut off Colonel Tbornion's reireni. Ge- 
neral Lnmbert's conalmction was such as had been antici- 
paliid. Although the armisticu contained a request that 
it should he immediately signed and returned, it was neg< 
lected to be acted upon until the next day ; and Thoniton 
and his command re-crossed the rirer, under cover of the 
nighi, and the ground they had occupied waa peaceably 
left to the possession of the original holders. 

The opportunity thus afforded, of regaining a position on 
which, in a great degree, depended the safety of those on 
the opposite shore, was accepted with an avidity its import- 
ance merited, and immediate measures were taken to in- 
crease its strength, and p:epare it against any future attack 
thai might he made. This delay of the British commander 
was evidently designed, in order that while the negotiatioTi 
was pending, and before it was concluded, an opportunity 
might be had, either of throwing over reinforcements, or 
removing Colonel Thornton and his troops from a situa- 
tion so extremely perilous. Early next morning. General 
Lambert returned his acceptance of what had been pro- 
posed, with an apology for having failed lo reply sooner: 
he excused the omission, by pleading a press of business, 
which had occasioned the commuaication to be overlooked 
and neglected. Jackson was at no loss to attribute the 
delay to the correct motive ; the apology, however, waa 
as perfectly satisfactory to him as any thing that could 
have been ofli;red ; beyond the object intended to be ef- 
fected, he felt unconcerned, and having secured this, he 
rested perfectly satisfied. The armistice was concluded 
on the Uih of January, and it was agreed that it should be 
continued until two o'clock in the evening. The dead 
and wounded were removed from the field ; those within 
the line of dtmarcaiion, which the British were not per- 
mitted to cross, being dehvered to them by the Aamricftaa, 
In ftcrordance with the terms of the stipulation. 
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ll hu leltJofn happened, Itiat oliicers have been dicn 
deceived, or aiooed more severely for their error, than wat 
the cue with ihoae commanding ihe British troops on this 
sccBRion. They »eem to have taken it for granted that 
tile miljlia would not mainlain ibeir ground when warmly 
flWifliled i and ihal at the approach of veteran troops, they 
would a[ once forsake the contest, and seek safety in flight. 
At what part of our line ibey were stationed, was aa- 
Certoiiied by informalion derived through a deserter ; and 
inHucnced by the belief that they wanted nerve and wera 
duticient in hravery, the main aasaiilt was made at this 
(Niini. Tliev were indeed militia ; but ihe enemy could 
Imve auaaili-a no part of ihe American intrenchmeni where 
thi'y would have met a warmer reception, or where they 
would have found greater strength ; it was certni ily ths 
beat defended part of the line. The Kentucky si 1 Ten- 
nesHee troops, under Generals Carroll, Thomas, si I Adnir, 
were there, und they had already ivon, on for. r occa- 
Hiutis, a reputation thai was loo dear V> be 6acrifii.'ed 
Th>isd divisions, aliernaiely charging their pieces and 
muunling the platform, poured forth a constant fire, that 
v&a impossible to be wiLbstood, repelled the advancing; 
columns, and drove ibetn from the field with prodigious 
slaughter. So enraged were the British oliicers at their 
repulse, and so firmly persuaded that the information 
given them by the deserter was false, that they called 
their informant before them, to account for the mischief 
be had done. It was in vain he urged his innocence, 
und with the most solemn protestations, declared he had 
siuied the fact truly as it wus. They could not be con- 
vinced^t was impossible that they had contended against 
any but the beat disciplined troops; and without further 
ciTemony, the poor fellow was suspended in view of the 
ouni|), and expiated his treachery, if not his misrepresen 
utlions, on the gibbet. 

The gallant conduct of the American troops al the bat 
lie of New Orleans, has often been the subject of com 
mendaiion. Their bravery and zeal were conapicuoui 
auring the continuance of the contest. It was impassible 
br UK-n to serve under such a leader as Jackson, withoul 
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becoming imbned with the same dauntless courage which 
tie always exhibited. Bold without being rash, daring 
without being reckless, his own noble bearing was sum* 
cient to arous't emotions of patriotism where none had ex* 
isted. The 8th of January was a momentous day, not 
merely in his history, but also in that of the country. He 
felt the importance of the occasion, but nothing caused 
him to waver or hesitate. Those who were present at 
the battle, concur in saying, that there was a grandeur and 
sublimity about him, as he rode along the lines, that was 
absolutely irresistible. Every order was given with prompt- 
ness and decision. Above the thunder of the artillery, and 
the roar of musketry, he was heard cheering and en- 
couraging his men. Wherever his eagle-eye flashed, it 
excited the most intense enthusiasm; and when the shrill 
notes of his trumpet voice were heard amidst the din of 
battle, every heart beat with a stronger pulsation, and 
every arm was nerved with tenfold vigor. 

After the battle, Greneral Jackson could have easily 
captured every man belonging to the British force, on the 
land, if he had been supplied with arms, according to his 
repeated and urgent requests, and agreeably to the pro- 
mises that were made to him. The want of these com- 
pelled him to remain stationary in his position, until the 
opportunity had passed. The British crossed the river, 
and embarked on board the vessels waiting to receive 
them, without further molestation. The account given 
by them of the battle, is so very diflerent from what really 
took place, and there is such an evident attempt to conceal 
the extent of their defeat, that it is well worthy the pe- 
rusal. The following official bulletin, professing to give 
a statement of the afiair, was issued from the war office in 
London, on the reception of the intelligence : 

** fVar Department^ March 8, 1815. 

** Captain Wylly arrived this morning, with despatches 

from Major-gener.il Lambert, detailing the operations 

igainst the enemy in the neighborhood of New Orleans. 

t appears that the army, under the conmiand of Majo« 
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general Keane, was landed at the head of ihe Bayonne. 
in ihe vicinity or New Orleans, on the morning of the 23d 
of Elecember, without opposition ; it was, however, at- 
tacked by the enemy in the course of the night succeed- 
ng the landing, when, after an obstinate contest, the 
niemy were repulst'd at all points, with considerable loss 
On the morning of the 25lh, Sir E. Packenham arrived, 
and assumed the command of the army. On the 37th, at 
daylight, the troops moved forward, driving the enemy's 
pickets to within six miles of the town, when the main 
body of the enemy was discovered, posted behind a breast- 
work, extending about one thousand yards, with lite right 
resting on the Mississippi, and the left on a. thick wood. 
The inttrval between the 37ih of December and the 8th 
of January, was employed in preparations for an attack 
upon the enemy's posiiion. The attack which was in- 
tended to have been made on the night of the 7ih, did not, 
owing to the difficulties experienced in the passage of the 
Mississippi, by a corps under Lieutenant-colonel Thoni' 
ton. which was dtstined to act on the right bank of the 
river, lake place till early on the morning of the gih. 
The division to whom the storming of the enemy's work 
was intrusted, moved to the attack at that time, but being 
too soon discovered by the enemy, were received with a 
galling and severe fire from all parts of their line. Ma- 
jor-general Sir Edward Packenham, who had placed him- 
self at the head of the troops, was unfortunately killed at 
the bead of the glacis, and Major-generals Gibbs and 
Keane were nearly at the same moment wounded. The 
efftci of this upon the troops caused a hesitation in theit 
advance, and though order was restored by the advance 
of the reserve under Major-general Lambert, to whom tha 
command of the army had devolved, and Colonel Thorn- 
ton had succeeded in the operation assigned to him on the 
right bank of the river; yet the major-general, upon the 
consideration of the difficulties which yet remained to be 
surmounted, did not think himself justified in ordering a 
renewal of the attack. The troops, therefore, retired to 
the posilDn which they bad occupied previous to the 
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attack. In that position they remained until the erening 
of the 18th, when, the whole of the wounded, with the 
exception of eighty, (whom it was considered dangerous 
to remove,) the field artillery, and all the stores of 
every description, having been embarked, the army re- 
tired to the head of the Bayonne, where the landing 
had been originally f?9ected, onl re-embarked withom 
oiolestaiioi).'* 
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CHAPTER X. 

1815. GraulU'le of the citizens of New Orleans 1 
Jackson BLrenglhona hiapasilion — Anonymouapi 
hlB IroapB 10 revolt — The aulhor placed in arrea 

dered inio cuaiody forhia jalerrercni^e — The Brlnah te 

abipping — 1'reaiy of peace aigiied — Ceeaatioii of boelililies— Jack' 
■on euhniira lo Ibe fine imposed by the judge— Farewell addresa ra 
his iroops — Beiurn to Naabvillc — Depradaiions comniiiied by ibo 
SeminDie Indians— J acWaon ordered lo lake command of ihe souib- 
ern ariny— Enier* Florida wiih bis army— Eiecul ion of Arbuibnoi 
and Am hriaier— Capture of Si. Marks and Pensacol a— Termination 
of hostilhiea — Jackson's conduct approved — Appointed governor of 
" t iudtcial duties— Difficulty with (be 
on a ill hestih compcia bim to return 

The successful tjefence made by General Jackson 
BfTHinst the BitempI to storm his intrench men is, hatiished 
all the apprehensions of danger tvhich the citizens of 
New Orleans had previously indulged. They eagerly 
hailed him as their deliverer and protector. No encomium 
could be too exalted to express ihe feelings of gratitude 
which they cherished towards him. In ihe midst of dan- 
gers and difficuliies, he had perseveringly continued his 
defensive operaiions, until (he result of the battle fully 
conRrmed their efficiency. Obstacles that would have 
disheartened another commander, neither interfered with 
bis plans, or daunted his spirit. Every thing was made 
to yield to the necessities of the crisis, and the bidding of 
his determined will. His influence was felt everywhere 
around and about him. What his feeble army lucked ir 
numbers and in equipments, wns more than niiide up, by 
the hij;h-souled enthusiasm which he infused into theii 
ink abiis.>>ed from his presence, and 
cowardice itself, at his side, Lecame the most iinHiiiching 
courage and the most devoted patriotism. The harsh and 
o which he was com[ielled lo resort 
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fid to rrpjiient complainla; but when the danger was 
■Terled, and the ciiy saved from plunder and rapine, even 
his arbitrary exertise of power was justified and approved. 
All classes and condltinna united in the expression of their 
Bincere and heartfelt thankfulness. Demonstrations of 
public reaped succeeded each other daily ; the congra- 
tulations of his fellow-countrymen, whose property and 
whose lives he had defended, flowed in upon him withoul 
stint ; and the general sentiment of approbation which 
soon reached his ears was no more flattering to hia pride, 
than it was just to his abilities and his services. 

Although the defeat of the British on the 8th of Jan- 
uary completely frustrated their p'ans, and put an end to 
their contemplated march upon the city, Jackson deemed 
it best to continue the same watchful discipline and caro 
which had been attended with such satisfactory results. 
Had hia men been properly supplied with arms, he would 
have completed the brilliant defence of the Sih of January, 
by the capture of the whole British force, but, situated af 
he was, it would have been rash in the eiireme to havt 
commenced any offensive operations. He confined him- 
self, therefore, to perfecting his line of defences, and con- 
structing new ones at assailable points, in order that the 
success already obtained might not be hazarded by re 
miasness or neglect. While actively engaged in the dis 
charge of his duty, the irailora and spies who had pre 
viously occasioned him so much trouble and vexation, were 
secretly at work in their elTorts to counteract his plans 
Having failed in one attempt to betray the country, ihev 
adopted a difTerent mode of proceeding. Besides aflbrd 
ing intelligence of hia movements lo the enemy, they caused 
anonymous articles, calculated lo excite mutiny among hia 
iroops, to be inserted in one of the newspapers published 
n the city of New Orleans. So bold an act of treason 
was not to be overlooked, and with his characteristic 
energy and decision of character, Jackson promptly de- 
manded of the publisher the name of the writer of lh« 
articles. The demand was complied with, and the irailo. 
was discovered to be one of the members of the legislature, 
4n order was forthwith issued by the general for hia ita 
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mediate arteal. An application was made lo Judge Hall 
fur a wril of habeas corpua, which waa granted. As has 
bren hiTetofore mentioned, the judge himself wat at once 
arrcsicd by command of Jackson, for interfering with hia 
aiithorily. At this lime, the ordtT proclaiming martial law 
had not been countermanded, in consequence of the proxi- 
mity of the Briliah army, and if ihe general had allowed 
one act of opposition lo his auihoriiy to pass unnoticed, 
others might have followed in its train, which would have 
produci-d the most aerious consequences. 

Thi- Brillnh forces retired to their shipping and took 
final leave of Louisiana, on the 18th of January, and early 
in the month of February the intelligence arrived, that a 
iwaty of peace between Great Britain and the United 
States hod been signed by the commissioners of the two 
govornment8,ai Ghent, on the 24th of December previous. 
The cessation of hostilities was soon aAer oRicially an- 
nounci'd. The appearance of the order releasing the city 
from the restraints of martial law, was followed by a rule 
of court granted by Judfe Hall, commanding General 
lackson to appear and show cause why an aiiachmenl 
>ihould not issue against him for contempt, in refusing to 
obey n writ, and imprisoning the or^.in of the Inw, He 
did not hesitnle to appear and submit a full and able an- 
Kwer justifying his proceedings. After argument before 
■he court, the rule was made absolute ; an altachment waa 
jued oul, and Jackson brought up to answer interrogatories. 

LThe proceedings were obviously unjust, but he preferred, 
like agood citizen, to submitquietlylothe law. He therefore 
declined answering nuestions, and asked for the sentence, 
which ihe judge, wlio was exceedingly inimical towards 
him, then proceeded to pass. It was a fine of one thousand 
dollars. The apectalora who crowded the hall evinced 
the strongest indignation. On entering his carriage, it 
was Beixed by the people and drawn to the colTee-houso 
where he waa residing. When he reached his head (juar- 
tets, he put the amount of the fine into the hnuds of odo 
of his aids, and caused it lo be discharged without delay. 
He hod scarcely nnticijtated the intentions of the citiaena. 
u Ibtt fiill sum vnt nisfd &mon); them by contributiqiL 
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m a few moments. Jacison refused to accept ihe mo- 
ney, and at his request it was appropriated to a chaiitnbie 
mstiiution. He enjoyed the consciouitness that the powers 
which ihe exigency of the limes forced him to assume, had 
been en'rcised exclusively for the public good, and were 
absolutely essential to the safely of the country. In addi- 
lion to this, he n'as gratefully remembered by the people 
for whom he had sacrificed his ease and comfort, and 
endured so many hardships. In l)rit2l, the corporation of 
New OrlcaiiB voted fifty thousand dollars for erecting a 
marble statue designed to coramemorale his important 
military services ; and the same body also gave one thou- 
sand dollars for his portrait painted by Mr. Earle. At the 
session of the Unitt-d Stales Congress in 1844-5, compieij 
though lardy justice was meled out to Jackson, by the pas- 
sage of a law in eiTett approving of his conduct, and niak 
ing provision for the restitution of the fine, with interest. 
Notwithstanding ihe cessation of hostilities, General 
Jackson remained at New Orleans, with the troops under 
bis command, until the month of March, at which lime 
he was relieved by General Gaines. On laking leave of 
ihe brave volunteers who had cheerfully followed him 
through so many ditBcultics and dangers, previous to their 
final discharge, he issued the following address, thanking' 
them for their fidelity to the country, and expressing h^ 
sincere wishes for thdr future happiness and prosperity 

" The major-general is at length enabled to perform the 
pleasing task of restoring to Tennessee, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, and the territory of the Mississippi, the brave troops 
who have acted such a distinguished part in the war which 
has just terminated. In restoring these brave men to ibei 
homes, niuch exertion is expected of, and greai responsi 
bilily imposed on, the commanding officers of llie differect 
corps, ll is required ofMajor-generalsCarrolland Thomas, 
and Brigadier-general CofTee, to march their commands, 
without unnecessary delay, to (heir respective stales. The 
troops from the Mississippi territory, and slate of Louisi- 
ana, both mililia and volunleersi will be hnmediately mu» 
iered out of service, paid; and discharged. 
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" The mfljop-general has the satisfaction of announcitij 
the approbau'on of ihe President of the Uniied Slates u I'ne 
conduct of the troops under his command, expressed in 
flallering terms, through thi; honorable the secretary of war 

" Id parting with those brave men, whose destinies have 
been so long united with his own, and in whose labors 
snd glories it is his happiness and his boast to have parti- 
cipated, the commanding general can neithe) suppress his 
feelings, nor give utterance to them as he ought. In what 
terms can he bestow suitable praise on merit so extraor- 
dinary, so unparalleled? Let him, in one burst of joy, 
graiiiude, and exuliaiion. exclaim — ' These are the saviors 
of their country — these the patriot soldiers, who triumphed 
over ille invincibles of Wellington, and conquered the 
conquerors of Europe !' With what paiience did you 
submit to privations — with what fortitude did you endure 
fatigue — what vulor did ynu display in the day of battle ! 
You have secured to America a proud name among the 
nations ol the earth — a glory which will never perish. 

"Possessing those dispositions which equally adoni the 
citizen and the soldier, ihe expectations of your country 
will be met in peace, as her wishes have been gratified in 
war. Go, then, my brave companions, to your homes; to 
those tender connections, and blissful scenes, which render 
life so dear— full of honor, and crowned with laurels which 
will never fade. When participating, in the bosoms of 
your families, the enjoyment of peaceful life, with what 
happiness will you not touk back to the toils you have 
borne — to the dangers you have encountered I How will 
nil your past exposures be t.(niveried into sources of inez 
p'essible delicht ! Who, luat never experienced your 
jufferings, will be able to appreciate your joys! Thu 
man who slumbered ingloriuusly at Lome, during your 
painfi-i marches, your nights of watchfulness, and yout 
days ot toil, will envy you the happiness which these re- 
collections will aflbrd— still moie tvill he envy the gratitude 
of that country, which you ha*e so eminently coulribuled 
to save. 

"Continue, fellow-soldiers, on your passage to your s» 
eral destinations, to preserve that subordination, that 
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digtiilied and mEinly deportment, which have go cnaibled 
your chamcier. 

" While the commanding- general is ihua giving indulg- 
snce to his feelings towards those hravo companions who 
iccompanied him through difficulties and danger, he can- 
not permit the names of Blount, and Shelby, and Holmes, 
M pass unnoticed. With what generous ardor and pa- 
triotism have these disiinguished governors contributed 
til their exertions to provide the means of Viciorj' ! The 
recollection of their exeriiona, and of the success which 
has resulted, will be to them a reward more grateful than 
iny which the pomp of title or the splendor of wealth can 
bestow. 

" What hoppinpss it is lo the commanding genera!, that, 
while danger was before him, he was, on no occasion, 
compelled to use towards his companions in arms either 
severity or rebuke ! If, afrer the enemy had retired, im- 
proper passions began their empire in a. few unworthy 
bosoms, and rendered a resort to energetic measures ne- 
cessary for their suppression, he has not confounded the 
innocent with the guilty — the seduced with the seducers, 
Towards you, fellow -soldiers, the most cheering recolleo. 
tions exist ; blended, alus ! with regret, that disease and 
war should have ravished from us so many worthy com- 
panions. Bui the memory of the cause in which ihey 
perished, and of the virtues which animated them while 
living, must occupy the place where sorrow would claim 
to dwell. 

" Farewell, fellow-soldiers. The expression of your ge- 
neral's thanks is feeble, but the gratitude of a country of 
freemen is yours — yours the applause of an admiring 
world, "Andrew Jackson, 

" Major-genend r.ommanding." 

On his rouie to Nashville, General Jacksnn saw, on 
every aide, the certain evidences of exultation and delight 
The reputation he had acquired during his campaigns in 
he Creek country, had extended from one section of the 
(inion to the other. All were familiar with the prompt- 
288 and decision, the active intrepidity, and unyielding 
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firmness, he had evinced in hia different engagemenU 
end marches through the Indian territory of the Hickory 
Ground, nnd in aliusion to which the appellation of "Old 
Hickory" had been bestowed upon him ; and the brilliant 
victory won at New Orleans threw the coaniry into a 
complete lever of joy. 

For two yean alicnvards. General Jackson, though stil 
retaining his rank in the army, remained at home engaged 
in cultivating his farm, and busily occupied with rurul 
pleasures and labors. In the winter of 1817, the hostile 
Creeks, or Seminoles, who had been driven jmo Florida, 
in connection with runaway negroes from the adioiningf 
slates, began lo execute schemes of robbery and vengeance 
against the Americans Uving near the frontiers. Repre- 
sentations in regard to these outrages had been made to the 
American government, and General Gaines, the acting 
commander of the southern district, was ordered, in the 
summer of 1817, to occupy a position near the borders, 
with a considerable force, for the protection of the citizens. 
He was at first directed lo keep within the territorial 
limits of the United States, and not to cross the Florida 
line ; but lo demand of the Indians ibe perpetrators of ibe 
crimes which had been committed, avoiding, if possible, 
a general rupture with the deluded savages. General 
Gaines made the demand, in conformity with his orders. 
The savages, however, being deceived by the representa- 
tions of certain foreign incendiaries and traders, who 
taught ihem lo believe that they would receive assistance 
and encouragement from the British, not only refused to 
give up the murderers, but repealed their barbarities when- 
ever an opportunity olTered. Whilst matters remained in 
this condition, the intelligence was received that Lieuten- 
ant Scott, one of General Gaines' officers, with forty-seven 
persons, men, women and children, bad been surprised by 
an ambuscade of Indians, when descending the Appalachi- 
cola river in a boat, about two miles below ihe junction of 
the Flint and Cbaitaboochie, and that the whole deLach- 
menl had been killed or taken prisoners, except six men, 
who had made their escape. Those who were taken 
alivo were wantonly butchered by the ferocious aavagea' 
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the little children were seized, and their brains dashed out 
against the side of the boat ; and all the helpless females, 
<v.'lh one exception, were murdered. 
On the receipt of this intelligence, :he government s) 
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Fort Scolt and take command of the forces in that quarter, 
iviih authority, in case he should deem it necessar)', to 
call upon the Executives of the adjoining states for addi- 
tional iTOops. He was also authorized lo cross the bound- 
ary hne of Florida, which was still a Spanish territory, if 
necessary in the execution of his orders. The orders 
which had been issued lo General Gaines, and to which 
he was referred for his own guidance, required him to 
adopt -' measures necessary to terminate a conflict which 
had been avoided from considerations of humanity, but 
which had now become indispensable, from ihe settled 
hostility of the savage enemy." The Secretary of Wat 
also Said, in a letter written to General Gaines in the 
month of January, ISJS: "The honor of the United 
States requires that the war with the Seminoles should 
be terminated speedily, and with exemplary punishment 
for hostilities so unprovoked." 

Having collected the Tennessee volunteers, with that 
zeal and promptness which ever marked bis career, Ge- 
neral Jackson repaired to the post assigned him, and as- 
sumed the command. The necessity of crossing the line 
into Florida was no longer a subject of doubt. A large 
body of Indians and negroes had made that territory their 
refuge, and the Spanish authorities were either too weak or 
too indiflerent lo restrain them. In order to comply with 
the orders issued to htm, Jackson penetrated at once into 
the Seminole towns, reducing them lo ashes, and driving 
the enemy before him. In the council-house of the Mic- 
Icasukians, more than fifty fresh scalps, and in an adjncent 
house, upwards of three hundred scalps, of ail ages and 
sexes, were found ; and in the centre of the public square 
a red pole was erected, crowned with scalps, known by 
ibe hair to have belonged to the companions of Lieutenant 
Bcott. To hiQict merited punishment on ih-i barbarians 
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Qnd lo [irtvent a repetition of ihe massacres, bj" hriitgiiig 
ihe war lo a speedy and successfal lei-mi nation, he put* 
Bued his way lo St. Marks. He there found, in con 
lormily witti previous information, that the Indiana una 
negroes had demanded the surrender of the post to tht'm ; 
and thai the Spanish garrison, according to the command 
ant's own acknowledgment, was too weak to support it 
He ascertained also that the enemy had been supplied with 
the means of carrying on the war, from the commandant 
3f the post ; that foreign incendiaries, who instigated the 
savages to cruelty, had free communication with the fort: 
and that councils of war were perraiiled by the cora- 
manilant to be held by the chiefs and warriors, within his 
own quarters. The Spanish store-houses were appro- 
priated to the use of the hostile party, and actually filled 
with goods belonging lo them, though property known tu 
have been plundered from American citizens was pur- 
chased from them by the commandutit, while he professed 
friendship to the United Slates. 

General Jackson, therefore, did not hesitale to demand 
of the officer commanding at Si. Marks, the surrender of 
ihat post, that it might be garrisoned by an American 
force, and, when the Spaniard hesitated, he entered the 
fort by force, though without bloodshed ; the enemy hav- 
ing fled, and the garrison being too weak to olTer any se- 
rious opposition. From this place he marched upon Su- 
wanee, seized the stores of the enemy and burnt their vil- 
lages. 

A variety of circumstances now convinced GeneralJack- 
son, that the savages had commenced the war and persist- 
ed in their barbarity. He therefore arrested at St. Marks 
several of the British incendiaries who had excitfd ihem 
10 hostilities. One Alexander Arbuthnot, an Indian trader 
was taken at St. Marks, where he had been living as at 
inmate in the family of the commandant. He was tried 
by a court of inquiry, of thirteen respectable officers, atid 
sentenced to be hung, which sentence was immediately 
carried into execution. Robert Ambrister, foimerly a lieu- 
tenant in the British marine corps, was also tried ; and it 
having hern proved that he had not only encouraged &ad 
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unsted the hostile saragss, but had also led them in tlieir 
marauding excuraion^ he wns senlftnced by the court to 
receive fifty stripes and to be confined, with a ball and 
chain, at hard labor, for twelve calendar monlns. General 
Jackson, however, disapproved of this sentence, which he 
did not ihink sufficiently severe; and the case being 
reconsidered, Ambrister waa sentenced to be shot, which 
enience was forthwith executed. 

It was now supposed by the commanding' general that 
the war was at an end. St. Marks was garrisoned by an 
AmericaD force; the Indiao towns of Micknsuky and 
Suwaree were destroyed ; two prominent chiefs who had 
been the prime movers and leaders of the savages, had 
been killed ; and the two foreign instigators taken and exe- 
cuted. The American commander, therefore, ordered the 
Georgia militia, who had joined him, to be dischar^d. and 
was about to return himself to Tennessee. While mak- 
log his preparations, he was informed that the Indians 
were admitted freely by the governor at Pensacola; thai 
ihey were collecting in large numbers, five hundred being 
in Pensacola on the 15th of April, many of whom were 
known to be hcs!ile,and had just escaped from the pursuit 
of his troops; that the enemy were furnished with am- 
munition and supplies, and received intelligence of the 
movements of his forces, from that place ; and ihat a num- 
ber of ihem had saUicd out and murdered eighteen Ame- 
rican citizens, who had settled upon the Alabama, and 
were immediately received by the governor, and furnished 
with means of transportation across the lake, ihat they 
might escape pursuit. 

These facts being ascertained by General Jackson, from 
reliable aulhorlly, he forlhwiih took up his line of march 
towards Pensacola, at the head of a detachment of aboul 
twelve hundred men, for the purpose of counteracting the 
views of the enemy. On ll.e 18th of May, he crossed 
the Appalachicolaat the Ocheese village, with the inteiilion 
of scouring the country west of that river, and on the ^d 
i>f the monih, he received a commnnicalion from the go- 
rernor of West Florida, protesiine- against his entrance 
imo that province, commanding him to retire from it, and 
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n the 2!>th of May. This 
mode of carrying on the war sonn put an end to the de 
predations of the Indiana and negroes. Pariiea of them 
WKK scattered here and there through the countr}', and, to 
prevent them Iroin attacking ttie frontier settlements, 
two of tne volunteer companies were ordered to scour the 
country between the Mobile and the Appalachicola. Thus 
ended the Seminole campaign, which, though not distin- 
guished by any heavy battles, was, nevertheless, a. most 
arduous and harassing kind of warfare. 

General Jackson returned to the Hermitage, in June, 
ISIS. His promptness and decision in checking the in- 
cursions of the savages, and putting an end to their de- 
predations, elicitt'd new acknowledgments and new evi- 
dences of respect and admiration. The genera! govern- 
ment deemed k expedient ultimately to restore to Spata 
the posts of St. Marks and Pensacoia: but the conduct of 
Jackson was approved, and President Monroe expressed 
the opinion in his annual message, at the commencement 
of the session of Congres.i ia 1S1(9, that the "misconduct 
of the Spanish olHcers," in nffbrding countenance and pro- 
tection to the savages, fully justified the course whick 
had been pursued. The proceedings of th? general in 
regard to Arbuthnot and Ambrister, were, in like manner, 
unequivocally confirmed. The British govemmeni even, 
though always prompt in protecting her citizens, could not 
but acknowledge the justice of their condemnation. 

General Jackson returned home iu the summer of 1818, 
and in the c-ourse of the following winter he visited Wash- 
ington. The incidents of the Seminole campaign were then 
Dnder consideration in Congress, and a report was made by 
Kcammiitee oftheSenateeitremely hostile to bis character. 
It had not the concurrence of the ablest menihcis of iha 
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(emmiltee, and on the nppearance of an article in the Nft' 
tional [ntelKgencer, written by General JacI(son himself, 
triumphantly defending his conduct, all further action upOQ 
't waa suspended. An attempt was also made in the 
House of Rep resental ires, to pass a vote of censure, but it 
was rejected by a decisive majority. While at the east, 
the general visited Bnllimore, Philadelphia, and New Yorlf, 
-in each of which he was welcomed with distinguished 
honors. He received the fr«#dom of the city of New York 
on the 19th of February, in a gold box , and there, as well 
as in Baltimore, the municipal council requested and ob- 
tained his portrait, to be placed in their hall. 

On the 22d of February, ]§19, a treaty was signed be- 
Iween Spain and the United Stales, by which llie Floridaa 
were ceded to the latter power. Upon the final ratification 
of the treaty. Congress passed a law, empowering the pra- 
aident lo vest in such person or persons as he might select, 
all the military, civil, and judicial authority exercised by 
the officers of the Spanish government. Under this law, 
the president selected General Jackson to act as commis* 
Bioner for receiving the provinces, and to assume the go- 
vernment of them. The intimate ac4^uaintance of Jackson 
with the country, and the energy and decision of his cha- 
racter, specially recommended him for this position. The 
territory was completely overrun with smugglers, negro* 
stealers, and desperadoes of every description ; and it re- 
quired theexerciseof no little firmness and rigor to restore 
Suiet and good order. The general reluctantly accepted 
le office, and on the 1st of July, 1^31, he issued his pro- 
clamation at Penaacola, announcing that he had taltet 
possession of the territory in the name of the United States, 
and that all citizens were required to yield obedience to 
her authority. Prompt measures were adopted for enforc- 
ing the laws, and securing the dueadministration of justice. 
Courts were immediately organized, and a system of inter- 
nal police instituted. 

By the treaty with Spain it was expressly stipulatei}, 
that all the archives and documents relating to the pru- 
perty and sovereignly of the provinces should be dehverea 
cp to the American authoritlea. A case soon occurred un 
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der mis clause of ilie irealy, which calW ck.1 all Oencai 
Jackson's well-known firmness anJ piamptimde. On the 
S2d of August, he received a petiLion from certain indivi' 
duala. setting forth that certain papers of great importance 
to the rights of several orphan females, whose inherilanca 
was under litigation, had been feloniously retained by the 
Spanish £x-gorernor, Callava', and that they were in the 
bands of a man named Sousa. Jackson forthwith ordered 
three oflkeis to wait upon Sousa, and demand the docu-' 
menia. He exhibited them to the officers, but refused to 
give Ihum up, as ihey had been intrusted to him by Cai- 
lava. On being summoned to appear before Jackson with 
the papers, Sousa returned for answer thai they had been 
sent lo the house of the Ex-governor. Two officers were 
directed to repair thither and demand them; and ifCal' 
lava refused to deliver them up, to arrest both him and his 
steward, who hud received ihem, and bring them befuru 
the governor. After considerable parleying, Callava 
finally refused, in the most positive terms, lo surrender the 
documenis, whereupon he was conducted, under a guard, 
to the office of Jackson. Arrived there, he persisted in 
his refusal, and commenced protesting against the course 
pursited by the general, who instantly committed him to 

The box containing the papers was obtained the neil 
morning, and opened by officers specially commissioned 
for that purpose. The papers sought for were found, ta> 
gether with decrees which Callava had made, in favor of 
the heirs, but corruptly suppressed. The object of his 
imprisonment having been gained, the Ex-governor wa» J 
released from custody. Previous lo his discharge, a writ-ifl 
of habeas corpus was issued to extricate him fmm his cod>j 
finement, by Mr- Fromenlin, who had been appointed 
judge by the United SfUes government, with a jurisdic 
lion expressly limited U coses arising under the revenue 
laws, and the acts of Congress prohibiting the introduo- 
ti-o of slaves. At this time, the general judiciary act had 
not been extended to Ploridtt, and General JH:ksoii poa- 
ceased, in his own person, by the terms of the law uQih" 
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n'liich he was appointed, the supreini; judicial power uni- 
formly exercisL'd by the Spanish govemore, captains-gene- 
ral, and intendants. He, of course, refused to obey the 
writ, and reprimanded Mr, Froitientin, in severe lerma, for 
his iiiterrerence. Callara aftersvords attempted to excite 
a prejudice agninst Gt^neral Jackson, by an exposition 
which was pubhshed in some of the American papers; 
but the statements made bv him were shown to be bo 
grossly false, that he obtained little sympathy. The pro- 
ceedings of Jaciison underwent the rigid scrutiny of a 
committee of the House of Representatives, and the result 
was his complete jusiilication. Although the measures 
he adopted appeared harsh, the American people were 
ready to approve his conduct, when Jt «as ascertained 
that it originated in a desire to Ciirr\ out his own noble 
Eenliiiient, that "the great can protect themsehes, but 
the poor and humble require the arm and shield of the 
law." 

Several Spanish ofHcers who had remained with Cal- 
latra, published an article in a Pensacola paper, after his 
discharge, in which they accused thi. general of i lolence 
and tyranny. It was stipulated in the treat} that all Spa- 
nish officers should be withdrawn from the territories, with- 
in six months after its ratification. More than this term 
had elapsed. Jackson issued a proclamation without de- 
by, commanding ihein, as trespassers and disturbers of the 
public peace, to depart in the course of a week. They 
wisely obeyed the order and left the territory. About 
the same time, the Ex-governor of East Florida attempted 
to retain a number of important documents which should 
have been delivered up. When the fact came to his 
knowledge, the general iramsmilted his orders to take them 
by force, if they were withheld. The order was carried 
into e&ect; ilie ex-governor protested against the act, but 
received little sympathy or encouragement. 

The ill health of General Jackson compelled him to 
resign hts position in a few months. On the 7ih of Oc- 
tober, he delegated i is power to his secretaries, and re- 
[ -ned to Nashville, In his valedictory address to the 
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ntizen^ of Florida, he informed tbem that he had coci* 
picted >he temporary organization of the two provinces, 
and justified and defended the acts of his administration. 
It was with great regret that the people of the territory 
saw bm depart, and the spontaneous manifestations of 
esteem and gratitude which were exhibited towards him, 
were >oth creditable to him and to those whom he had 
fait>inUjr served. 
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The hardships and privations which General Jackson 
had experienced in his different campaigiis against the 
Indians, so far undermined his heaiih, thai he was com- 
pelled 10 resign his commission in the army of the United 
States, and retire to private life. But the gratitude of the 
nation followed him in his retirement, and only waited ibe 
opportunity to confer upon him the high reward which 
was doe to his long and faithful services. The citizens 
of Tennessee were not only proud of ihe distinguished 
repuiation which reflected ao much honor on his adopted 
stale, but they were eager to evince to the world the 
favorable estimation in which they regarded him. On 
the 4th d:iy of July, IS22, the governor of the state, by 
order of the legislature, presented him with a sword, 
as a testimonial "of the high respect entertained for hJi 
public services;" and tin the 30th of August following, 
the same body recommended him to the union for the 
office of president. This recommendation was repealed 
by the legislature of Alabama, and various meetings of 
privaie citizens in diflerent sections of the country. In 
IHt!3, the office of Minister Plenipotentiary to the Mexican 
government was tendered tq hjn) by President Monroe ; 
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but he declined its acceptance. Ha njs again elected 
lo the Senate of the United States, in the autumn of tbal 
year, an-l remained in ihe office until lyS5. 

The canvasa preTioua to the presideniial election in 
1834 commtoced as early as the year 182'-!. A majority 
of the repubiicHn party, to which Jackson belonged, in the 
northern and middle siaiea, were in favor of the nomina- 
tion of John Quincy Adam?, then secretary ofaiaie. The 
■am', parly at the souili aiid west, were divided betwetn 
Geueral Jackson, William H. Crawford, of Georgia, Henry 
Clay, of Kentucky, and John C. Calhoun, of South Caro- 
lina. During the congressional aessioos in IS21) and llS24( 
the presidential question wus constantly in agitation. The 
friends of Mr. Crawford were probably the most numerous 
in the two houses, but more than two-thirds of the mem- 
bers were in favor of some other candidate, it had usually 
been ihf custom to make the nominations in advance of 
the election, at a congrt-ssional caucus, and an eifort was 
made at the session of 1824, to bring forward the nainu 
of Mr. Crawford in that way. A caucus was accordingly 
held, but it was not attended by a majority of the repub- 
lican mt-mbers. I'he consequence was, that each section 
of the country was left at l!bi?rly to support whichever of 
the candidaies was preferred. The election was con* 
ducii'd with considerable spirit and animation, and the 
result was, that no candidate received n majority of the 
electoral votes. On counting the official returns, it ap- 
peared that Andrew Jackson had received ninety-nine 
votes; John Quincy Adams, eighty-four; William H. 
Crawford, forty-one, and Henry Clay, ihirty-aeveo. 

The constitution of the Unik-d States provides that 
where no candidate for the presidency receives a majority 
of the electoral votes, the election shall be made by the 
House of Representatives, from the three highest on the 
list ; and that the members shall vote by states ; each 
state being entitled to but one vote. No choice having 
been made by the people at the election ia Ifi'Zl, the 
matter was brought forward at the ensuing wssion ol 
Congress, and John Ctuincy Adams was elected presideni 
111' having received the votes of thirteen slates. 
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■ Soon afiet ihe result of this elt'clioii. fA:. Crawfon' 
mthdre / from public life, in consequence of a severe 
bodily aifliction, Mr. Clay was appointed Secretary of 
Stale under Mr. Adams, and the friends of Jackson and 
Crawford aubse<]uenily united in opposition to the then 
ftd mi nisi rat ton. The manner in which Jackson had been 
defeated, notwithstanding his having received the greatest 
number of votes, encouraged his friends and supporters, 
who wre (]uile numerous, and devotedly attached to him, 
to maJie renewed eflons for (he nen election. An attempt 
was made to bring forwan' De Wilt Clinton of the stale of 
New York, as a cundidi. ; bul he expressly refused 10 
allow his name to be u:jc<. n opposition In General Jack- 
son. The friends of Mr. Adams, however, took prompt 
measures to procure his re-eleciion. In September, 18!i7, 
the general republican commiliee of the city of New York, 
most of whom had previously been Crawford men, pre- 
sented Jackson as their candidate for (he presidency. At 
the November election in that year, a large majority of 
tbe electors of the state expressed their approbation of 
ihe movement, by tbe choice of a majority of merabefs 
vf the legislature friendly to his nomination. This satis- 
factory evidence of the feelings of the voters in so large 
and powerful a slate, put an end to the idea of selecting 
any other candidate. His nomination was welcomed, wiih 
a feeling akin to enthusiasm, from one end of the union to 
the other, and ihe election, which took place in I8a8, was 
one of the most animated and exciting which had been 
witnessed for several years. 

During the canvass, the partizans on both sides became 
quite exasperated, and much was said and written con- 
cerning the candidates, which might have been wisely 
mitted. Among other things, the private character and 
ublic acts of General Jackson were subjected to a severe 
sud rigid scrutiny. The circumstances attending his mar- 
riage, his conduct during the campaign against the Creeks, 
the allack on Pensacola, the arrest of Judge Hall, and the 
•rial and merited piinishmeni of Arbuthnot and Ambrister, 
were commented on in the harshest terms, and in many 
iD-stances grossly misrepresented. These uncalled foi at 
8* 
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tacks produced no effect on the public mind, except IhtA 

of enlisting a. warmer feeling of sympathy in his behalf, 
and animiiiing his friends to renewed exertion. The 
result of (he elf^ction was, that General Jackson received 
one hundred and seventy-eight of the elecioral votes, and 
Mr. Adams eighty-three. 

Not long after the result of the election was made 
known, General Jackson experienced a most afflicting 
bereavement, in the death of his amiable wife. To him 
ihe loss was irreparable. For many anxious years, when 
the duties of his position had called him from her side, by 
the lonely watcb-dre, in the solitude of (he forest, on ibe 
ramparts ol his intrenchments at New-Orleans, amid the 
leafy hammocks and everglades of the far south, had ha 
looked forward to his retirement from his public duties, 
comforted by the cherished hope that the evening of his 
days would be gilded with the halo of that deep and 
earnest affection which had ever been the light and the 
joy of the Hermitage. It was hard for him 10 part with 
one to whom he was so devotedly attached, just as he was 
entering upon the enjoyment of the crowning reward of a 
brilliant and prosperous career. To the day of his death 
he continued to cherish her memory with a sincere nnd 
heart-felt reverence. Having no descendants of his own, 
he proved himself, if that were possible, even more than 
a father, to the younger branches of her family. He 
adopted them as his own, and always regarded them wiih 
marked favor and kindness. 

Genera) Jackson entered upon the duties of the chief 
magistracy of the Union, on the 4th day of March, |S3!J. 
In Jiis inaugural address, he set forth, in general terms, 
his views in regard to the administration of the govern- 
ment, and expressed the diffidence he felt on as.tumtng 
the high and responsible station to which he had been ele- 
vated. His first annual message 10 the two Houses of 
Congress, delivered on the Sih day of December, 182^, 
contained a mote full exposition of his opinions in regard 
10 questions of public policy. He averred his determina- 
■■ion to bring the matters in dispute with Great Britain 
'tnd France, growing ouf t)f the north-eastern boundary 
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s of American citizens for depreda- 
r property, to a speedy settlement. 



qLle8^ioI1 and the claim 
lions committed o 

He recommended the amendment of the 
as to enable, the electors of the country to vote directly for 
president and vice-president, the modification of ihe tariff, 
the apportionment of the surplus revenue among the 
eeveral states, provided it was " warranted by the consti- 
tution," and the removal of the Indian tribes beyond ths 
Mississippi. He also expressed his doubts as to the pro- 
priety of renewing the charter of the United Slates Bank, 
>nd his belief that if a similar institution was thought ne- 
cessary for the purposes of the government, it should be 
exclusively a national one, founded upon the public reve- 
nues and credit. In the month of May, IS:)ti, ablll passed 
the two Hoosi'S of Congress, proposing to authorize " a 
subscription of stock in the Maysville, Washington, Paris, 
and Lexington Turnpike Road Company." On the 27lh 
of the month, the president returned the bill witu his 
objections to its passage. Although frii^ndly to works of 
internal improvement, he stated that he was opposed to the 
construction of any work involving a claim of jurisdiction 
-o the territory necessary to be occupied for its preserva- 
tion and use, paramount to the sovereignty of the state ; 
and to the appropriation of money " from the national trea- 
sury, in aid of such works when undertaken by state au- 
thority, surrendering the claim of jurisdiction," Believing 
that the bill under consideration was liable to both objec- 
tions, he withheld his official sanction. 

The annual measageof the pri'sident in December, 181)0, 
contained no new recommendations of special importance. 
His views in regard to the amendment of the constitution, 
the distribution of the surplus revenue, and the recharter 
of the United States Bank, were again presented to the 
consideration of Congress. During the session, a resolu* 
tion was presented by Colonel Benton in the Senate, de- 
claring that the charter of the bank ought not to be renewed, 
which was lost by a vote of twenty to tweuty-three. 

At the time of GeneralJackson's election in 1828, it 
was thought that he might not be a candidate for re-elec- 
tum. C<»nB()uently, the question as to the selection otiua 
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Euccesaor early atiracied the atlcntion of the politicians al 
Ihe seal of gorernment. In the winter of 1830, consider 
able ill feeling was produc<'d in his cahinet, particularly 
on the part of the friends of the vice-president, Mr. Cal- 
houn, growing out of what was said to be the especial favor 
ehown to Mr. Van Buren, secretary of state. An un- 
fortunate difficulty in regard to the family relations of 
several memhers of the cabinet, increased this ill-feeling lo 
such an extent, thai Mr. Van Buren, and Mr. Eaton, the 
secretaryof war, tendered their resignations in April. 1831, 
On accepting the resignations, Qeneral Jackson signified 
to their associates his desire to reconstruct his cabinet, 
whereupon the other members resigned, and a new cabinet 
was formed which proved to be much more harmonious in 
its operations. It was always a prominent wish with 
General Jackson, to secure entire unanimity among his 
C( nstiiuiional advisers; and this did not procefd from any 
desire to exact a slavish subserviency to his views ; but it 
was the natural consequence of his remarkable energy and 
independence of character. Prepared at all limes to as- 
sume every responsibihly connected with bis administra- 
tion of the executive authority, he desired his cabinet to 
be a complete unit, and that it should adopt the plans and 
carry out the views approved by him whom the law and 
the constitution had recognised as its head. 

The president announced to Congress, at the seasior 
commencing in December, 1831, the fact that a treaty 
bad been signed with Prance providing for the payment 
of the claims for illegal seizures and conhscalions during 
the war with the aUied powers. This had long been a 
vexed question of difference between the two governments, 
and its adjustment was ardently desired on ail hands. On 
the 4tb day of July, 1833, the bill to recharier the United 
Stales Bank, which had been pa^ised by the two Houses 
of Congress, was presented to General Jackson. His views 
in regard lo that institution were well known. Previoua 
to LI) aleciion to the presidency, he had, on several occa- 
sions, avowed his hostility to a continuance of the charter, 
On the 10th day of July,'he returned the bill to the Senate, 
in which it originated, accompanied with his reasons toi 
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declining lo give the measure his approbation.* This 
was a bold and decided step on ihe part of the president. 
A.llhougb msny of his friends had long known what would 
be his decision, quite a number of them, and those among 
the most influonlial, were friendly lo the bill, and indulged 
the hope that it would finally receive his sanction When 
it became known that the veto-message was about to he 
Bent in, he was beset with importunities to reconsider his 
determination. But the rock of Gibraltar could not have 
been more immovable. His opinions could not be changed, 
and the line of conduct he had marked out was fixed and 
unalterable. 

Whatever may be the views entertained in regard to the 
positions laid down in the veto-message of General Jack- 
eon, no one can avoid admiring the unshrinking firmness 
and high moral courage displayed in his course on this 
question. The bank wielded an immense power. All 
classes, trades, and conditions, were more or less connected 
with its transactions. Its agents were scattered over the 
country, from one extremity to the other; and, as the se- 
quel proved, those who controlled its affairs were not un- 
willing to enter into the arena of pohtical strife, for the 
purpose of perpetuating its existence. General Jackson 
was renominated for the presidency, in 1S3S, in connectioa 
with Martin Van Buren, of New York, as the candidate 
for vice-president. The incidents of this important elec- 
tion are not yet forgotten. The sudden contractions and 
enpansions of the currency produced by the bank were 
severely felt. The moneyed interests of the country were 
temporarily deranged. The storm was a severe one. No 
public man of his day but Andrew Jackson, possessed the 
fearlessness requisite to encounter it. No man save him- 
self had that deep and abiding hold on the sympathies and 
afii^ctions of the American people, without which he would 
inevitably have been crushed. Nothing but his command- 
ing influence and wide-spread popularity, connected wilb 
the unflinching resoluteness, of his character, cnablea hiio, 
like the proud oak, to set the whirlwind at defiancK. 

* See page Ml. 
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Henry 'Jlay was selected as ihe candidate of the oppiv 
nents of General Jackson's odministrarion. The friend* 
of Mr. Calhoun, in South Carolina, where the tariff ques- 
tion bad already produced a most bitlrr feeling of hostility 
to the general govemmenl, remained almost entirely aloof 
from the contest. The anti-masonic party m ihe northern 
states, which had recently been formed, supported William 
Wirt of Maryland. A great deal of vindiciiveness and 
animosity was engendered during the canvass, and much 
of the hostility evinced towards General Jackson during' 
the remainder of his adminisiraijon, may be traced to (he 
Teto and bis subsequent re-election. The returns from the 
electoral colleges exhibited the following result: Andrew 
Jackson received two hundred and nineteen voles, and 
Henry Clay forty-nine ; John Floyd received the eievea 
electoral voles of South Carolina; and seven were given 
for William Wirt in Vermont. The re-eleciion of General 
Jackson, by so great a majority, in despite of the opposition 
arrayed against him, showed conclusively the extraordi- 
nary extent of his popularity and influence. 

During the summer and fall of 18^)2, the stale of South 
Carolina was agitated with the throes of an incipient re- 
Toluiion. Ii was claimed by Mr. Calhoun and his friends, 
who were known in the political parlance of the day, as 
nuUihers, that the operalion of (he revenue laws was so 
exceedingly unfair and unjusl, that it released that stale 
from all its obligations under (he compact formed between 
the several members of (he union. Arms were procured, 
and men organized into companies and regiments, undei 
the orders of the siaie gofernmenl, in order (o resist the 
execution of the laws if aii attempt were made lo enforce 
ihem within her boundaries. Such proceedings could noi 
be suffered lo pass unnoticed. President Jackson im- 
mediately caused the fortifications of the United States in 
that quirter lo be amply provided and garrisoned, and (he 
aiteniiou of Congress was called to the subject in his an- 
nual message. Soon afier the message was delivered, 
the information was received that a convention held in 
the state of South Carolina, nad passed an ordinance de- 
claring the several acts of Congress to vhich objections 
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fesd been nieed, lo be unauthorized by the conslilulion 
And therefore null and vtiiJ. The president forthwilh 
iaaued his celebrated pToclamatiaa, which is deservedly 
regardi?d as one of the ablest stale papers that ever came 
"rom his pen.* It is remarkable alike for the nerToua 
eloquence of its style, and the glowing and earnest pa- 
triotism which breathes iorlh in every line. On the Itiih 
of January, IS33, the proceedings of ihe nullifiers were 
made the subject of a special communication lo Congress. 
This exciling controversy was terminated, after consider- 
ftble difficulty, by the passage of the Compromise Act, 
which contemplated an entire change in the tariff system 
of the country. 

In the spring of 1833, a personal attack was made upon 
General Jackson, which shows how little age had dimmed 
the Sre and intrepidity of his youth. On the 6th of May, 
he left Washington, in company with the members of his 
cabinet, and his private secretary, in compliance with the 
invitation of the "Monumental Committee" at Fredericks' 
bur^, to lay the corner-stone of the pillar, lo be erected in 
honor of the mother of Washington. "The day," says 
the correspondent of a public paper, " was mild, and the 
air soft and refreshing. After the company had assembled 
on board, they paid their respects to the Executive, which 
that venerable patriot received with tlie ease and grace of 
the most finished gentleman of the old school. They then 
separated; some of the party went upon the upper deck, 
to admire the picturesque and beautiful scenery of the 
surrounding country, whence, from the north round to the 
south, lay a line of high grounds, forming within their 
interior an extensive amphitheatre. On the south, was tdo 
broad and peaceful Potomac, stretching as far as the eye 
could reach. On the eastern branch of the river was to 
be seen the navy yard, and several of the public armed 
vessels lying in the stream, with our flag floating on the 
breeze ; and on the western branch, we had a disiani but 
beautiful view of Gieorgetown, as it slopes from the high 
grouQds lo the river: and 
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yardi was to be seen the cily o( Washington, whence we 
had just taken our departure ; aod from our situation w« 
had, at one glance, a Tiew of the bridge crossing the river, 
*hich ('xcceds a mile in extent, the chief magiaii^te'a 
house, and the capitol, with its splendid dome, rearing ila 
head over every other objeci. Among those who went 
upon the upper deck were ihe heads of departmonts. A 
grotip of ladies, with their atlenduuts, tvere seated in the 
after part of the boat ; and an excellent band of music waa 
playing several national airs as the steamer glided on hef 
way, and shortly arrived at the city of Alexandria. Gene- 
ral Jai:l> son had. just previous to the boat's reaching ths 
wharf, retired to the cabin, and had taken liis seat at a long 
table, which had been set preparatory for dinner. He 
was sealed on the west side, and next to the berths, there 
being barely room enough left between the berths and 
table for a person to pass, by moving sidewise. Upon 
his left sat Mrs. Thruston, the wife of Judge Tbriision, 
of Washington ; and on the opposite side of the table sal 
Major Donelson, the general's private secretary ; Mr. Pot- 
ter, a clerk in one of the departments at Washington ; and 
Captain Broome, of the marine corps. The president was 
reading a newspaper. While in this situation, (there 
being no other person in the cabin or near him,) a large 
number of citizens came on board, as it was supposed to 
pay their respects to him. Among the number was Ran- 
dolph, iate a lieutenant in the navy. He made his way 
into the cabin, and after speaking to Captain Briiome, who 
had long been acquainted with him, he immediately ad- 
vanced between the table and the berths towards the pre- 
sident, as if to address him. The president did not know 
him, and it seems that Captain Broome did not mention 
his name, because, he said, he beheved that the object ol 
his visit was to present a petition praying to be restored 
to the navy again ; still, as the captain did not know the! 
that »vas the object of his visit, and fearing, as he said, 
that he might intend to commit sime act of violence, he 
stepped quickly to the same side of the table, and ad 
vanced up to and near Randolph, who had by this timt 
ioiae so near General Jackson as to be obsei/ed by him. 



ime, ••i'Hever mina your giove, sir. upon uiis, rvai 
lolph thrust one hand violently into the president's face 
►ut before he could make use of the other, or repeat h 
Jo'v, Captain Broome seized and drew him off tovvarc 
he door. A part of the table was broken down in tl; 
cuffle. Mr. Potter thrust his umbrella at Randolph aero: 
he table, at the moment Captain Broome seized him 
i^hereupon, Randolph's friends clenched him, hurried hii 
ut of the cabin, and off from the boat, 'eaving his hat b 
lind. This was done so quickly that the few persoi 
vho were near the president were not aware of it, as the 
lad all turned round after pushing Randolph away, 
nquire whether or not the chief magistrate was muc 
lurt. He was so confined behind the table, that he cou 
lot rise with ease, nor could he seize his cane in time 
lefend himself. The news of this outrage was soon ci 
uiated around the boat, and at first it seemed so incredib 
bat no one could be found to believe it ; all, however, m 
[lediately repaired to the cabin, and heard the presidei 
elate the story himself. 

*• Had I been apprized," said he, " that Randolph stoc 
lefore me, I should have been prepared for him, and 
ould have defended myself. No villain," said he, '* hi 
ver escaped me before ; and he would not, had it n 
een for my confined situation." 

Some blood was seen on his face, and he was ask€ 
^'hether he had been much injured. 

''No," said he, '* 1 am not much hurt; but in ei 
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want no man to stand beiweien me and my afsailants, and 
Done to take revenge on my account. Had I been pre- 
pared for this cowardly villain's approach, 1 can assure 
you all, that hi; would never have the lemeriiy to under- 
take such a ihing; again." 

General Jackson liad for some lime been firmly im- 
pressed with the belief that the public deposits with the 
United Stales* Bank were far from being safe, and in the 
lummer of 18:W he decided to cause them to be removed. 
At ine close of the previous session of Congress, a reaolit- 
tion was adopted in the House of Representatives, declar- 
ing that they might be safely continued with the bank ; 
hut, in the vacation, ciictimstances transpired connected 
with the speculations of the bank, which, as the president 
thought, called for prompt action. Mr. Duane, the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, refused to carry out the wishes 
of the president, and he was forthwith removed, to make 
room for Mr. Taney, then Attorney- Gen era!, and after- 
wards Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. The deposits 
were withdrawn from the bank in October, and the con- 
test between the friends of thai inslituliou and the ad- 
herents of General Jackson was renewed with increased 
asperity and violence. At the next session of Congress 
the subject was brought up, and for weeks formed the 
principal topic of discussion. Several very able speeches 
were made by the leading politicians belonging to the two 
parties. On the Sath of March, a resolution was adopted 
in the Senate, which had been offered by Mr. Clay, ex- 
pressing the opinion that the president, in his proceedings 
in relation to the public revenue, had "assumed upon 
bimself authority and power not conferred by the consti- 
tution and laws, but in derogation of both." On the 15tb 
of April following, the president sent a message to tha 
Senate, respectfully protesting against their impeachment 
of his official acts, and requesting his communication to be 
_. entered on the journals.* The controversy betwee- the 
president and Senate was carried so far, tliat that body 
refused to confirm a large number of his appointments, in 
many instances solely ipon poiitical grounds. At several 
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Bnbseq<!:nl sessions, the removal of ihe deposits was dis- 
cussed m Congress. Mr. Benion, of Missouri, at an early 
day, made a movcmenl in favor of expunging the resolu- 
lion of uensure from the journals of the senate. After 
several ineffectual attempts, a vote to that effect \vaa 
adopted in the Senate, in conformity with the expressions 
of several public meetings, and the instructions of the legis- 
latures of different slates. The resolution was ordered to bo 
expunged, by drawing black lines across and around it. 

In hia annual message on the lid of December, I8S3, 
General Jackson informed Congress that the French go- 
vernment had failed to pay the instalment required by the 
stipulations of the convention concluded on the 4th of July, 
18;Jl. At the next session he again called their attention 
to the continued delay in the payment of the money, and 
recommended the passage of a law authorizing reprisals 
upon French properly, in case provision should not be 
made for it at the Bppiii:hing session of the Chamber of 
Deputies. The prompt and decisive tone of the president's 
message startled the chivalric feelings of ihe French 
nation. The passports of the American minister were 
tendered to him, and a serious rupture was con&denlly 
anticipated. The unyielding firmness of General Jackson, 
and the sense of justice which soon prevailed in the French 
Chamber, averted the danger, and restored the peace and 
harmony previously enisling between the two nations. 

Nothing of unusual interest occurred during the admi- 
nistration of General Jackson, after the amicable settlement 
of ihe difficulty with France. The severe panic which 
followed the^erangement of the currency, consequent upon 
(he efforts of the tank to procure a renewal of its charter, 
was followed by a season of unexampled prosperity. In 
ISfB, the public debt was entirely liijuidateJ ; and on iha 
linal retirement of General Jackson to private Hfe, in the 
spring of ltJ3T, he issued a farewell address to the Ame- 
rican people, setting forth the principles upon which he 
had conducted the aflaira of government, and congmiulat 
ing them on the peace and happiness which they enjoyed.* 

* Sm piee 350. 
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A SHORT lime previous to the termination of hia official 
carenr, General Jackson was nllacked with a severe he- 
moirhag* of the lungs, which for some days incapacitated 
him from attending to business. He recovered, however, 
Bufiicienily to he present at the inauguration of his sue- 
cessor, and take part in ihe ceremonies of the day. On 
hia arrival at the H-rraitage he was quite weak and infirm, 
but the relaicalion from mental labor, and the kind atten- 
tions of his adopted children, soon restored him lo com- 
parative strength and healih, though he still suflcTed much 
from the diseased stale of his lungs. The various quesiiona 
of puhljc policy which afterwards agitated the countryi 
and the movements of the two great political parties in 
the nation, did not fail lo escite his attention. His id- 
flueiice was silently exerted and felt in our national poli- 
lica up to the day of his death. Ha was still regarded as 
the leader of ihe party which had so long looked up lo 
him as lis head, and on all important occasions was con- 
Bulled with as much vener.ition as were the oracles of olden 
time. He was, from the first, the warm and steadfasl 
friend of the annenation of Texas to the Union. In the 
Bettlenienl of the Oregon boundary question he took a deep 
interest, though he did not live to see the boundary finally 
adjusted. 
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Most of General Jackson's time, in 
spent in minister'. •:^- to the eorarons of those who were 
dependent on htm, and in overseeing the labor performed 
on his estate. He was a sincere and deToui communicant 
of the Presbyterian chorch, and he erected a. house of 
woTship in the immediate vicinity of the Hermitage, for 
the convenience of his family and servants. Towards the 
dose of his hfe he became involved in tiis circumstances, 
on account of some endorsements for a friend. When 
his condition was made known, several ofTers were made 
to extend him such pecuniary assistance ns he might need. 
At the session of 1844-5, a law was passed by Congress, 
providing for the reimbursement of the fine of one thou- 
sand dollars paid by General Jackson at New Orleans, with 
interest from the lime of its original payment. This act 
of justice, lardy as it was, vras peculiarly grateful to the 
feelings of the general, and it served to sweeten the clos 
ing reflections of his life. 

For several months previous to his decease, the heahh 
of General Jackson began rapidly to fail. His consti u- 
tion had been originally strong and vigorous, but exposure 
and privation during liis Indian campaigns seriously im- 
paired his physical vigor. A gentleman who visiied him 
in the month of May, 1S45, states that he had not, at that 
lime, been in a condition to lie down for four months. His 
whole system was invaded with dropsy; he had not suffi- 
cient strength to stand ; and his disease was attended with 
BO much bodily pain, that he could obtain no sleep except by 
IS of opiates. While in this dying condition, his pnr- 
employed for the purpose by 
Frencli, who designed to place 
l's in his gallery. He was con- 
1 of his old and attached per> 
f religion, to which he 
re a never-failing solace to his heart, 
; remarked to a clergyman who culled 
that he was "in the hands of a merciful God. 
I have foil confidence," said he, "in his goodness and 
mercy. My lamp of life is nearly out, and the last glim- 
mei 18 CQme. lam ready to depart when calUd. Tbe 
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Bible is true. The principles and statutes of thai holy booli 
hare been the rule of my life, and I have tried to conform 
to iis spirit as near as possible. Upon that sacred volume 
I Test my hope of eifrnal salvation, through the merit* 
and blood of our blessed Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ." 

General Jackson continued to grow more feeble, until 
Sunday, the &ih day of June, 1815. Early in the morn- 
tug of ihat day he swooned, and for some lime was sup- 
posed to be dead. On reviving from the swoon, he became 
conscious that the spark of life was nearly extinguished, 
and, expecting to die before another sun would set, he sent 
for his family and domestics to come and receive his dying 
benediction. His remarks, it is said, were full of afTection 
and Christian resignation. His mind retained its vigor to 
the last, and his dying moments, even more than his earlier 
years, exhibiled its highest intellectual light. To his fa- 
mily and friends he said : — " Donot rrieve that I am about 
to leave you. for I shall be better ott. Ahhough I am af- 
flicted with pain and bodily suffering, they are as nothing 
compared with the sufferings of the Savior of the world, 
who was put to death on the accursed tree. I have ful- 
filled my destiny on earth, and it is better that this woin- 
out frame should go to rest, and my spirit lake up its abode 
with the Redeemer," 

He continued thua to address his relatives and friends, at 
intervals, during the forenoon, and, as the attending physi- 
cian. Dr. Esli-man, remarked, his confidence and laiib in 
the great truths of religion seemed to be more firm and 
unwavering than any man he had ever seen die. He ex- 
pressed a desire that Dr. Edgar.of the Presbyterian church, 
should preach his funeral sermon, and that no pomp or 
parade should be made over his grave. After years of 
patient sulTering and endurance, the aged soldier and 
aiatesman thus quietly sunk into his last sleep. Calm 
and self-collected, though oppressed with pain, he yielded 
up his spirit with the resignation of a Christian. His 
death took place on the evening of the Sth of J'ine, in 
llie seventy-ninth year of his age. 

The death of such a man, of one who had occupied so 
pTominent a ])Iace in the affairs of the Dolion, and rendered 
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§0 many signal services to his country, was not to t • re- 
garded as a thing of idle moment. Political opji 3nla 
and friends met together like brethren, to offer the last 
tribute to his memory ; and the rancorous hostility of the 
partisan was forgotten, as he bent over the grave of 
Andrew Jackson, and involuntarily bedewed it with his 
tears. Throughout the union, the respect paid to his 
memory was both solemn and impressive. All the courts 
and public bodies in session adjourned or. receiving the 
intelligence. Funeral processions were formed, and ad- 
dresses delivered in all the principal cities ; and nothing 
was left undone to evince the sincere regard for his cha- 
racter which was universally entertained. Among the 
eloquent tributes which the occasion elicited, the annexea 
remarks of Reverdy Johnson, a senator in Congress from 
the state of Maryland, and a political opponent of General 
Jackson, before the Court of Appeals of that state, richly 
deserve a perusal : 

"May it please the court — I rise to announce to the 
court the death of a great American, and to ask, in behaJ 
of my brethren of the bar, as a respect justly due to his 
memory, that the court at once adjourn. 

*♦ Andrew Jackson is no more. A long and trying ill- 
ness is at last terminated, and his spirit has winged its 
flight, I trust, to heaven. The life and character of the 
deceased have for many years filled a large space in the 
public eye ; and perhaps no man has ever lived amongst 
us, whose popularity or influence with the American 
people was deeper seated, or more commanding. 

**I need not inform the court, that the administration of 
the general government by this eminent citizen, during 
his presidency, in almost every particular of it, except hi» 
noble stand against the perilous and unconstitutional doc- 
trine of nullification, did not receive the approval of a large 
political party of the country ; but as a member of tha 
party, I never doubted that he was in heart and soul «. 
patriot, deeply attached to the free institutions under 
which we live, and ardently solicitous for ihe honor and 
prosperity of the nation. 

9 
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"It is a redeeming trait in the 
and greatly diminishes the misci 
timi ive instinctively, when the 
vindicate its honor, are found, to 
on the death of a great and patriotic 
found, without regard to pi 
mentBtioti at the afflictive c 

"In ihia instance, (here \vi 
ceased, deeds of service rendered the country, by which we 
all feel ihnt the national gtory was eminently subserved. 

" His military course seemed lo know no diiasier. With 
him, to go 10 Ifflitle was to go to victory. Whether war- 
ring ai the head of American troops, with (he cnnning 
and daring of savage valor, or with the bravery and skill 
of the best disciplined army of the European world, the 
result was ever the same — a tr!iimph. The crowning 
glory of his military life, the Battle of New Orleans, 
whilst it immeasurably increases the fame of our arms, 
w'" in all future time, serve as a beacon to protect our 
iiu,i Irom hostile iread. 

" In honor of such a man. it ia fit ihat, in every portion 
of ihis great nation, due respect should be shown to his 
memory; and I therefore move the court lo gratify ihe 
feelings of the bar, as [ am sure they will their own, by 
adjourning for the day." 

When the intelligence of the death of General Jackson 
reached New York, a special meeting of the New York 
Hisioricnl Society, of which the diwased was a member, 
was called, in order to express iheir regret at the national 
bereavement, and adopt measures for evincing their re- 
specl. Daniel Webster was present al the meeting, and 
made the following remarks, alike creditable lo bis head 
and his heart. 

"Nothing could be more natural or proper, than that 
this society should take a respectful noiice of the decease 
of so distinguished a member of its body. Accnstomed 
occasionally to meet ihe society, and lo enjoy the com- 
munications that are made lo it, and proceed from it, illus- 
rative of the history of the country and its government 
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I in being present ai this time also, and on 
1 which an element so mournful uiinglea 
iiseir. General Andrew Jackson has been from an c&rly 
period conspicuous in ihi; service and in the councils of 
the country, though not without long intervals, so far aa 
respects his connection with the general government. !t 
is (tfiy years, I ihink, since tie ivas a member of the Con- 

Eresa of the United States, and at the instant, air, I do not 
now whether there be living an associate of General 
Jackson in the House of Representatives of the United 
Stales at that day, with the exception of the distinguished 
and venerable gentleman who is now president of tfaia 
society. I recollect only of the Congress of '96, at thia 
moment now living, but one — Mr. Gallatin — though I 
may be mistaken. General Jackson, Mr. President, while 
he lived, and his memory and character, now that he ia 
deceased, are presented lo his country and ihe world 
.n different views and relations. He was a soldier — a 
general officer — and acted no unimportant part in that 
capacity. He was raised by repeated elections to the 
highest stations in the civil government of his country, 
and acted a part certainly not obscure or unimportant in 
thai character and capacity. 

"Ill regard to hia military services, I participate in the 
general sentiment of the whole country, and 1 believe of 
the world. That he was a soldier of dauntless courage — 
great daring and perseverance — an officer of skill, and 
arrangement, and foresight, are truths universally admitted. 
During the period in which he administered the general 
government of the country, it was my fortune, during the 
whole period of it, to be a member of the Coogreaa of the 
Unitid States, and as it is well known, it was my mis- 
fortune not 10 be able to concur with many of the most 
important measures of bis administration. Entertaining 
nimself, his own views, and with a power of impress 
ing them, to a remarkable degree, upon the convictior 
and aoprobation of others, he pursued such a course aa 
he [nought expedient in the. circumstances in which he 
nrap <>laci.'d. Entertaining on many questions of great 
mpo"«iice, different opintons, it was of course ray mil- 
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B lo differ from him. and thai diffi?rence gaffe mo 
the whole course of my public 
( agreeable to mc to support the 
■.s o( the governmem, than to be called upon by my 
iudgtneni, and sense of what is -to be done, to oppose them. 
I desire lo aee the government acting with a unity of 
spirit in all things relating to its foreign relations, espe- 
cially, and generally in all great measures of domestic 
policy, as far as is consistent with the exercise of perfec 
independence among its members. But if it was my mis- 
fortune to diRl'T from General Jackson on many, or most 
of the great measures of his administration, there were oc- 
casions, and those not unimportant, in which 1 feh it my 
duty, and according to the highest sense of that duty, to 
conform to his opinions, and support his measures. There 
were junctures in his administration — periods which I 
thought important and critical — in which the views he 
thought proper to adopt, tMrresponded entirely with my 
scniimenis in regard to the protection of the best interests 
of the country, and the institutions under which we Uvu j 
and it was my humble endeavor on these occasions to 
yield to his opinions and measures, the same cordial sup- 
port as if I had not differed from hira before, and expected 
never to differ from him again. 

" That General Jackson was a marked character — thai 
he bad a very remarkable influence over other men's 
opinions — that he had great perseverance and resolution 
in civil as well as in military administrulton, ail admit. 
Nor do 1 think that the candid among mankind will ever 
dooht that it was his desire — mingled with whatsoever 
portion of a disposition to be himself instrumental in that 
exaltation — lo elevate bis country to the highest prosperity 
and honor. There is one sentiment, to which I par 
ticularly recur, always with a feeling of approbation and 
'ratilude. From an earlier period of his undertaking i* 
idroioister the afliiirs of the goreinment, he uttered a 
leniimenl dear to me — expressive of a truth of which I 
am most profoundly convinced — a senlimenl setting forth 
Lbe necessity, the duty, and the patiioiism-of maintaining 
the iinioa uf these states. Mr'.Tretident.Iaiti oU'enougb 
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to ri'collect the deaths of all the presidents of the United 
Slates who Imve departed this life, from Washingtoa 
dnwn. There is no doubi thai the death of an individual, 
who has been so much the favorhe of his country, and 
partaken so largely of its ri'gard as to 611 that high office, 
always produces — has produced, hitherto, a strong im- 
pression upon the pubhc mind. That is right. It is 
light that such should be the impression upon the whole 
community, embracing those «ho particularly approved, 
and those who did not particularly approve the poiilical 
course of the deceased. 

" All these distinguished men hare been chosen of theit 
country. They have fulfilled their station and duties upon- 
the whole, in the series of years that have gone before us, 
in a manner reputable and distinguished. Under iheii 
administration, in the course of fifty or sixty years, the 
government, generally speaking, has prospered, and under 
he government, the people have prospered. It becomes, 
hen, all to pay respect when men thus honored are called 
o another world. IVlr. President, we may well indulge 
the hope and belief, that it was the feeling of the dis- 
tinguished person who is the subject of these resolutions, 
in the solemn days and hours of closing life — that it was 
his wish, if he had committed few or more errors in the ad- 
ministration of the government, that their influence might 
cease with him; and that whatever of good he had done, 
might be perpetuated. Let ua cherish the same senti- 
ment. Let us act upon the same feeling; and whatever 
of true honor and glory he acquired, let us all hope that 
it will be his inheritance for ever! And whatever of 
good example, or good principle, or good administration, 
he has established, let us hope that the beaefil of it may 
also be perpetual." 

Andrew Jackson was, indeed, no ordinary man. The 
estimation in which he was held by his countrymen, the 
lespect paid to his memory at home and abroad, are suljfi- 
cient to confirm it, even if there could be a doubt. In 
Diany respects he wns one of the most remarkable men 
that «ver lived. As a soldier, he was prompt and reso 




n tJie Li/e and Character qf General Jadaon, delintrtd 
on. Jure 27, 1845. By Hit Hon. Gearge BaMcreifl 



TnK men of tbe American Rcrolution are no more ! 
That age of creative power baa passed away. The last 
surviving signer of the Declaration of Independence haa 
long since left the earth. Washington lies near his own 
Potomac, surrounded by his family and his servants. 
Adams, the Colossus of Independence, reposes in the 
modest grave-yard of hia native region. Jefferson sleeps 
on the heights of his own Monlicello, whence his eye 
overlooked his beloved Vii^nia. Madison, the last sur- 
vivor of the men who made our cona^tution, lives only in 
our hearl& But irho shall say that the heroes, in w^on: 
theimdgeofOod shone most brightly, do not live forever? 
They were filled with the vast conceptions whieh called 
America into being ; they lived for those conceptions, and 
their deeds pr^se them. 

We are met to commemorate the virtues of one wt 
shed his blood for our independence, took part in winnini 
the territory and forming the early institutjons of thi* 
West, and was imbued with all the great idtas which 
constitute the moral force of our country. On the spot 
where be gave his solemn fealty to the people — here, 
where he pledged himself before the world, to freedom, 
to the constitution, and to the laws — we meet to pay our 
tribute to the memory of the last great name, which 
gathers round itself all the associations that form the 
glory of America. 

South Carolina gave a birthplace to Andrew Jackson, 
On its remote frontier, far up on the forest-clad banks of_ 
the Catawba, in a region where the settlers were just' 
beginning to cluster, his eye first saw the lighL Theie 
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tis iufaucy sported in the ancient forests, and his niind 
iras nursed to freedom by their influence. He was the 
f oungest son of an Irish emigrant of Scottish origin, who^ 
two years after the great war of Frederic of Prussia, fled 
to America for relief from indigence and oppression. 
His birth was in 1V67, at a time when the people of our 
land were but a body of dependent colonists, scarcely 
more than two millions in number, scattered along an 
immense coast> with no army, or navy, or union ; and 
exposed to the attempts of England to control America 
by the aid of military force. His boyhood grew up in 
the midst of the contest with Great Britain. The first 
great political truth that reached his heart was, that aU 
men are free and equal ; the first great fact that beamed 
on his understanding was, his country's independence. 

The strife, as it increased, came near the shades of his 
upland residence. As a boy of thirteen, he witnessed the 
scenes of horror that accompany civil war ; and when but 
a year older, with an elder brother, he shouldered his 
musket^ and went forth to strike a blow for his country. 

Joyous era for America and for humanity! But foi 
him, the orphan boy the events were full of agony and 
grief His father vras no more. His oldest brother fell 
a victim to the war of the Revolution ; another (his com- 
panion in arms) died of wounds received in their joint 
captivity : his mother went down to the grave a victim 
to grief and efforts to rescue her sons ; and when peace 
came, he was alone in the world, with no kindred to 
cherish him, and little inheritance but his own imtried 
powers. 

The nation which emancipated itself from British rule 
organizes itself; the confederation gives way to the con- 
stitution ; the perfecting of that constitution — ^that grand 
event of the thousand years of modem history — ^is accom« 
plishcd 1 America exists as a people, gains unity as a 
government and takes its place as a nation among the 
powers ef the earth. 

The next great office to be performed by America is 
the taking possession of the wilderness. The magnifl- 
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<KiitweEtem valley criud out to tliecivili/atinti of popu]Ar 
power, that it musl be occupied by cultivated man. 

Bpuold, then, our orphan hero, sternly earnest, con- 
secrated to humanity from childhood by sorrow, having 
neither father, nor mother, nor sister, nor survivins; bro- 
ther; »> young and yet so solitary, and therefore bound 
the more closely to collective man — behold him elect foi 
liiE lot, to go forth and assist in layins; the foundations of 
Bociety in the great valley of the Mississippi 

At the very time when Washington was pledging hia 
own and future generations to the support of the popular 
institutjons which were to be the light of the human 
race — at the time when the institutions of the Old World 
were rocking to their centre, and the mighty fabric that 
had come down from the middle ages, was falling in — 
the adventurous Jackson, in the radiant glory and bound- 
less hope and contident intrepidity of twenty-one, plunged 
into the wilderness, crossed ihe great mountain -barrier 
that divides the western waters from the Atlantic, fol- 
lowed the paths of the early hunters and fugitives, and, 
not content with the nearer neighborhood to his parent 
state, went still further and further to the west, till he 
found his home in the most beautiful region on the Cum- 
berland. There, from the tirst, he was recognised as the 
great pioneer; under his courage, the coining emigrants 
were sure to find a shield. 

The lovere of adventure began to pour themselves into 
the territory, whose delicious climate and fertile soil in- 
vited the presence of social man. The hunter, with his 
rifle and his axe, attended by his wife and children; the 
herdsman, driving the few cattle that were to multiply as 
they brovfsed; the cultivator of the soil — all came to the 
inviting region. Wherever the bending mountiuns opened 
a pass; wherever the buft'aloes and the beasts of the 
forest had made a trace, these sons of nature, children 
of humanity, in the highest sentiment of personal free- 
dom, came to occupy the beautiful wilderness whose 
prMries blossomed everywhere profusely with wild flow- 
ers; whose woods in spring put to shame, by their mag- 
nifioencc, the cultivated gardens uf man. 
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And now that these unlettered fugitives, educated 
only by the spirit of freedom, destitute of dead letter 
erudition, but sharing the living ideas of the age, had 
made their homes in the west — ^what would follow? 
Would they degrade themselves to ignorance and infidel- 
ity ? Would they make the solitudes of the desert ex- 
cuses for Ucentiousness ? Would the doctrines of freedom 
lead them to live in unorganized society, destitute of laws 
and fixed institutions ? 

At a time when European society was becoming broken 
in pieces, scattered, disunited, and resolved into its ele- 
ments, a scene ensued in Tennessee, than which nothing 
more beautifully grand is recorded in the annals of the 
race. 

These adventurers in the wilderness longed to come 
together in organized society. The overshadawing genius 
of their time inspired them with good designs, and filled 
them with the counsels of wisdom. Dwellers in the for- 
est» freest of the free, bound in the spirit^ they came up 
by their representatives, on foot, on horsebacl^ through 
the forest, along the streams, by the buffalo traces, by 
the Indian paths, by the blazed forest avenues, to meet 
in convention among the mountains at Knoxville, and 
frame for themselves a constitution. Andrew Jackson 
was there, the greatest man of them all — ^modest, bold, 
determined, demanding nothing for himself and shrinking 
from nothing that his heart approved. 

The convention came together on the 11th day of 
January, 1796, and finished its work on the 6th day of 
February. How had the wisdom of the Old World vainly 
tasked itself to frame constitutions, that could, at least, be 
the subject of experiment ! the men of Tennessee, in less 
than twenty-five days, perfected a fabric, which; in its 
essential forms, was to last for ever. They came togethei 
full of faith and reverence, of love to humanity, of con 
fidence in truth. In the simplicity of wisdom, thej 
framed their constitution, acting under higher influence 
than they were conscious of — 

Tbey wrought in and sincerity, 
Themselves from God they could not fn% ; 
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In tlic instniment which they framed, tiicy embodied 
their faith in God, in the immortal nature of man. They 
a;aye the right of suffrage to every freeman ; they vindi- 
cated the sanctity of reason, by giving freedom of speech 
und of the press ; they reverenced the voice of God, as it 
speaks in the soul of man, by asserting the indefeasible 
right of man to worship the Infinite according to his con- 
Bcience; they estabUahed the freedom and equality of 
elections ; and they demanded from every future legislator 
a solemn oath " never to consent to any act or thing 
whatever, that shall have even a tendency to lessen the 
rights of the people." 

These majestic lawgivers, vdser than the Solons and 
Lycui^ses and Numas of the Old World — these pro- 
phetic founders of a state, who embodied in their consti- 
tution the subJiraest truths of humanity, acted without 
reference to human pniisea. 

They kept no special record of their proceedings; they 
took no pains to vaunt their deeds; and when their work 
was done, knew not that they Lad finished one of the 
Bublimest acts ever performed among men. They left 
no record, as to whose agency waa conspicuous, whose 
eloquence swayed, whose generous will predominated; 
nor should we know, but for tradition, conhrmed by what 
followed among themselves. 

The men of Tennessee were now a people, and they 
were to send forth a man to stand for them in the Con- 
gress of the United States — that avenue to glory — that 
home of eloquence — the citadel of popular power; and, 
with one consent, they united in selecting the foremost 
man among their lawgivers — Andrew Jackson. 

The love of the people of Tennessee followed him to 
die American Congress, and he had served but a single 
term, when the stale of Tennessee made him one of itf 
representatives in thQ American Senate, where ho sat 
inder the auspices of Jeffersoa 

Thus, when he waa scarcely more than thirty, ho had 
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gniJed the settlement of the wilderness ; snayiid the 
deliberation of a people in establishing its funJamentnl 
laws ; acted as the representatire of that people, and again 
as the representative of his oi^nized state, disciphned to 
a knowledge of the power of the people, and the power 
nf the Elates; the associate of republican statesmen, the 
friend and companion of Jefferson. 

The men mho framed the constitution of the United 
States, many of them, did not know of the innate life and 
self-preserving energy of their work. Tliey feared that 
freedom could not endure, and they planned a strong 
government for its protection. 

During his short career in Congress, Jackson showed 
his quiet, deeply seated, innate, intuitive faith in human 
freedom, and in the institutions of freedom. He was 
ever, by his votes and opinions, found among those who 
bad confidence in humanity; and in the great division of 
minds, this child of the woodlands, this representative of 
forest life in the wesl, was found modestiy and firmly on 
the side of freedom. It did not occur to him to doubt 
the right of man to the free developcment of his powers ; 
it did not occur to him to seek to give durability to popu- 
lar institutions, by giving to government a strength inde- 
pendent of popular will 

From the first, he was attached to the fundamental 
doctrines of popular power, and of the policy that fayors 
it; and though his reverence for Washmgton surpassed 
liis reverence for any human b^ng, he voted gainst the 
address from the Houseof RepreseotatiTestO WibIiu 
on his retirement, because ita 
tion the financial p(Ji^f4 
republican freedom. ■"* 

During his penod c 
was elected major-sen. 
officers of the militia cX'J^ 
in the Senate, 1 
m law and equity ; suoh "j 
rity of purpose, his ok'^ 
of will to dual juatlr4 
into the new s"'- 
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Thus, in the short period of nine years, Andrew Jack- 
son wan siirnaUzed by as many evidences of public esteem 
as could fall to the lot of man. The pioneer of the wil- 
derness, the defender of its stations, lie was their lawgiver, 
the sole representative of a new people in Congress, the 
representative of the state in the Senate, the highest in 
judicial office. He seemed to be recognised as theirfitst 
love of hberty, the first in the science of legislation, in 
judgment, and integrity. 

Fond of private life, he would have resigned the judicial 
office ; but the whole country demanded his service. 
" Nature," they cried, "never designed that your powers 
of thought and independence of mind should be lost in 
retirement" But after a few years, relieving himself 
from the cares of the bench, he gave himself to the activity 
and the independent life of a husbandman. He carried 
into retirement the fame of natural intelligence, and was 
cherished as "a prompt, frank, and ardent soul." His 
vigor of character constituted him first among all with 
wkom he associated. A private man as he was, his name 
was familiarly spoken round every hearth-stone in Ten- 
nessee. Men loved to discuss his qualities. All discerned 
his power; and when the veheioence and impetuosity of 
his nature were observed upon, there were not wanting 
those who saw, beneath the blazing fires of his genius, the 
solidity of his judgment 

His hospitable roof sheltered the emigrant and tho 
pioneer ; and, as they made their way to their new horaen. 
they filled the mountain-sides and the valleys with i^ 

Connecting himself, for a season, with a man of '.'.isi- 
ness, Jackson soon discerned the misconduct of his r.sBO- 
ciate. It marked his character, that he insisted, k.mself, 
on paying every obligation that had been contracted; and 
rather than endure the vassalage of debt, he instantly 
parted with the rich domain which his early enterprise 
had acquired — with his own manaon — with his fields 
which he himself had first tamed to the ploughshare — 
with the forest whose trees were as familiar to him as bi» 
friends — and chose ratiier to dwell, for a time, in a rude 
'^-cabin, in the pride ol independence and integrity. 
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On atl great occasions, Jackson's influence was deferred 
toi When Jefferson had acquired for the country the 
whole of Louisiana, and there seemed aome hesitancy, on 
the part of Spain, to acknowledge oar posaeasion, the ser- 
vices of Jackson were solicited by the national administra- 
tJiB, and were not called into full exercise, only from the 
peaceful termination of the incidents that occasioned tlie 
sammons. 

In the long series of aggressions on the freedom of the 
seas, and the rights of the American flag, Jackson was on 
the ade of his country, and the new maritime code of 
republicanism. In his inland home, where the roar of the 
breakers was never heard, and the mariner was never 
seen, he resented the continued aggression on our com- 
merce and on our sailoi-s. 

When the continuance of wrong compelled the nation 
to resort to arms, Jackson, led by the instinctive know- 
ledge of his own greatness, yet with a modesty that would 
have honored the most sensitive delicacy of nature, con- 
fessed his willingness to be employed on the Canada 
fronder; and it is a fact, that he aspired to the command 
to which Winchester was appointed. We may ask, what 
would have been the result, if the command of the north- 
western army had, at the opening of the war, been intrust- 
ed to a man who, in action, was ever so fortunate, that 
his vehement will seemed to have made destiny capitulate 
to his designs ? 

The path of duty led him in another direction. On 
the declaration of war, twenty-five hundred volunteers 
bad risen at his word to follow his standard; but by 
countermanding orders from the seat of government, the 
movement was without effect 

A new and great danger hung over the West Tlie 
Indian tribes were to make one last effort to restore it to 
its solitude, and recover it for savage life. The biuve, 
relentless Shawnees — ^w' * " ' ■ . . . 

strolled from the waters 
e animated h 
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mtuBa ircs. Who haa not heard of their terrible deeda 
when tlieir nrthJess cruelty spared neither sex nor age! 
when the infiuit and its mother, the planter and his fam- 
ily, who had fled for refuge ta tlie fortress, the garrison 
that capitulated — all were slain, and not a vesljge of de- 
fence was left in the country ? The cry of the West 
demanded Jackson for its defender; and though his arm 
was then fractured by a ball, and bung in a sling, he 
placed himself at the head of the volunteers of Tennessee, 
and resolv-ed to terminate forever the hereditary struggle. 

Who can Cell the horrors of that campaign ? W ho can 
paint rightly the obstacles which Jackson overcame — ■ 
mountains, the scarcity of untenanted forests; winter, the 
failure of supplies from the settlements, the insubordino' 
IJdn of t'.ixips, mutiny, menaces of desertion? Who can 
measure the wonderful power over men, by which hia 
personal prowess and attractive energy drew them in 
midwinter from their homes, across mount^ns and mo- 
rasses, and tlirough trackless deserts? Who can describe 
the personal heroism of Jackson, never sparing himself 
beyond any of his men encountering toil and fatigue, 
sharing every labor of the camp and of tlie march, fore- 
most in every danger; giving up bis horse to the invalid 
soldier, while he himself waded through the swamps on 
foot? None eiiualled him in power of endurance; and 
the private soldiers, as they found him passing them on 
the march, exclaimed, " He is as tough as hickory." 
"Yes," they cried to one another, "There goes Old 
Hickory!" 

Who cannot narrate the terrible events of the donhla 
battles of Erauckfaw, or the glorious victory of Tohopeka, 
where the angci of the general against the faltering waa 
more appalling than the war-whjop and rifle of the sav- 
^e? Who can rightiy conceive the field of EnolochopoOk 
where the general, as he attempted to draw the sword to 
cut down a flying colonel who was leading a regiment 
from tlie field, broke ^ain the arm which was but newly 
knit together; and quiedy I'eplacing it in the sUng, widi 
bis commanding vmce arrested the flight of the tnx>p4 
and hinuelf led them baoV h> victory 1 
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In six short months of vehement action, the most terri- 
ble Indian war in our annals was brought to a close ; the 
propliets were silenced; the consecrated region of the 
Creek nation reduced. Through scenes of blood, the 
avenging hero sought only the path to peace. Thus, 
Alabama, a part of Mississippi, a part of his own Tennes- 
see, and the highway to the Floridas, were his gifts to the 
Union. These were his trophies. 

Genius as extraordinary as military events can call 
forth, was summoned into action in this rapid, efficient, 
and most fortunately conducted war. 

Time would fail were I to track our hero down the 
watercourses of Alabama to the neighborhood of Pensa- 
cola How he longed to plant the eagle of his country 
on its battlements! 

Time would fail, and words be wanting, were I to dwell 
on the magical influence of his appearance in New Orleans. 
His presence dissipated gloom and dispelled alarm; at 
once he changed the aspect of despair into a confidence 
of security and a hope of acquiring glory. Every man 
knows the tale of the heroic, sudden, and yet deliberate 
daring which led him, on the night of the 23d of Decem- 
ber, to precipitate his little army on his foes, in the thick 
darkness, before they grew familiar with their encamp- 
ment, scattering dismay through veteran regiments of 
England, and defeating them, and arresting their progress 
by a far inferior force. 

Who shall recount the counsels of prudence, the kind- 
ling words of eloquence that gushed from his lips to cheer 
his soldiers — his skirmishes and battles, till that eventful 
morning when the day at Bunker's Hill had its fulfilment 
in the glorious battle of New Orleans, and American 
independence stood before the world in the majesty of 
victorious power. 

These were great deeds for the nation ; for himself he 
did a greater. Had not Jackson been renowned for the 
vehement impetuosity of his passions, for his defiance of 
others' authority, and the unbending vigor of his self-will ? 
Behold the saviour of Louisiana, all ^irianded with vic- 
tory, viewing around hiin the city he nad preserved, the 



mm^^an aoA elaldren wImu hU herrism kad pn te tttt , 
HMuj in ine |inMace of a pettv jvdec n'ao yilifiw In 
woaadrd Tantjr bj sn aboM of lui pt&dal power. Ererj 
brewt in tbe ennrded uidieace heaves wh^ *— ^■F"trrw 
lie, Um pawirawate, tl»e myeXacKa — he vboae power *m 
to be. humbled, wlv«e bmor tfuoiiaaed, wIiok kMth 
UrnulM^ slcne ifud •oblinKl^ serene; sad whea lbs 
«mv<fi) jud^ trcmUed uid laliered, and dared not pn>- 
ie»l, hinu«lt tire siragned ooev bade him take conc^gi^ 
•ad utoid bjr the U« eren in the moment wlien ilie law 
WM tnMii: Uie inatrum'inl of insult md wrong oa him* 
•clf — Ml i)ie mt/menl 'rf bis rawt p^ect claim u> the hi^i- 
e«t vivic li'imin. 

Hut C'UDlry, when it grew in bold many more millkms 
the jjeiiemtion that then was coming in, has risen up to 
d'l h'lmaife to the noble h':;rwiii of that hour. Woman, 
wh'iM) f'relintf in always riglii, did hr>nor from the fi»t to 
th'! [lurily of hi* heroism. The people of Louiaiana, to the 
)aU:M. hour, will chtrish hin uame as their greatest bene- 
iw.iiir. 

The culture of Jackiwn's mind had been much promoted 
by hi!) fKTviucM nnd associations in the war. His discipline 
of himself, lui the cliief in command; hb inlimale relations 
witli mi.'n like Mvingiiljjn; the wonderful deeds in which 
ho hunt a jiiirt; nil raalured his judgment and mellowed 
hin character. 

Peace came with its delights; once more the conntrr 
runhijd forward in the devclopement of its powers; once 
m^l^>^ the arts of industry healed the wounds that war had 
inllictecl ; and, from commerce and agriculture and manu- 
fiii;luroH, wealth gushed abundantly under the free activity 
of unreHlrained enterprise. 

And Jiuikson returned to his own fields and his own 
pursuitM, Id cherish his plantntion, to care for his s£rrants, 
to liKjk lifter his stud, to enjoy the affection of the most 
kind and devoted wife, whom he respected with the gen- 
tl<;Mt deferciiee, und loved with an almost miraculous 
tenderness. 

And tlioro he stood, Uke one of the mightiest forest 
tree* of his own Wf Kt, vigirous and colossal, sending ita 
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BUnimit to the skies, and growing on its native svil in wild 
Hnd inimitable magnificence, careless of beholders. Frora 
all parts of the country he received appeals to his politics/ 
ambition, find the severe modesty of his Tfell-balancea 
mind turned them all aside. He was happy in his farm 
happy in seclusion, happy in his family, happy withic 
himself. 

But the passions of the southern Indians were not 
allayed by the peace with Great Britain; and foreign 
emissaries were still among them, to inflame and direct 
their malignity. Jackson was called forth by his country 
to restrain the cruelty of the treacherous and unsparing 
Seminoles. It was in the train of the events of this war 
that he placed the American eagle on St Marks, and 
above the ancient towers of St. Augustine. His deeds in 
that war, of themselves, form a monument to human power, 
to the celerity of his genius, to the creative fertility of his 
resources, his intuitive sagacity. As Spain, in his judg- 
ment, had committed aggression, he would have emanci- 
pated her islands ; of the Havana, he caused the reconnois- 
sance to be made ; and with an army of five thousand men, 
he stood ready to guaranty her redemption from colonial 
thraldom. 

But when peace was restored, and his office was accom- 
plished, his physical strength sunk under the pestilential 
mflucnce of the climate, and, fast yidding to disease, he 
was borne in a litter across the swamps of Florida, towards 
his home. It was Jackson's character that he never 
solicited fiid from any one ; but he never forgot those who 
rendered him service in the hour of need. At a time 
when all around him believed him near his end, his wife 
hastened to his side, and, by her tenderness and nursing 
care, her patient assiduity, and the soothing influence of 
devoted love, withheld him from the grave. 

He would have remained quietly at his home in repose, 
but that he was privately informed his good name was to 
be attainted by some intended congressional proceedings. 
He came, therefore, into the presence of the people's repre- 
sentatives at Washington, only to vindicate his name ; and 
^hen that was achieved, he was once more cdinmuning 
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witlihisonn thoughts among the groves of tlie Herm'tag.. 

It was Dol hia own ambition which brought him rafam 
to the public view. The affection of Tennessee compelled 
him to resume a seat on the floor of the American Senate, 
and, after years of the inteaaeat pohtical strife, Andrew 
Jackson was elected President of the United States. 

Far from advancing his own pretensions, he alwqj^ 
kept thcnt bacit, and had for years repressed the solicita- 
tJona of his friends to become a candidate. He felt sensi- 
bly that he was devoid of scientific culture, and U'tle 
familiar with letters; and he never obtruded his opiuirnie^ 
or preferred claims to place, fiut, whenever his opinion 
was demanded, he was always ready to pronounce it; rod 
whenever his country invoked his services, he did rot 
shrink even from the station which had been filled by the 
most cultivated men our nation had produced. 

Behold, then, the unlettered man of the West, t^e 
nursling of the wilds, the farmer of the Hermitage, lit/le 
versed in books, unconnected by science with the traditini 
of the past, raised by the will of the people to the highest 
pinnacle of honor, to the central post in the civilization rf 
republican freedom, to the station where all the naliw« 
of the earth would watch his actjons — where his worrta 
would vibrate through the civilized world, and his apirii 
be the moving-star to guide the nations. What poli-.y 
will he pursue? What wisdom will he bring with b'ra 
from the forest ? What rules of duty will he evolve fr^m 
the oracles of his own mind? 

The man of the West came as the inspired prophet of 
the West: he came as one free from the bonds of hefdi- 
tury or established custom; he came with no superior but 
conscience, no oracle but his native judgment; and, true 
to his origin and his education — true to the conditions and 
circumstances of his advancement, he valued right more 
than usage; he reverted from the pressure of established 
iuterests to the energy of first principles. 

We tread on ashes, where the fire is not yet eidn- 
guished ; yet not to dwell on his career as President, were 
til leave out of view the grandejit illustraUoua of hu 
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The legislatioii^f the United States had followed the 
precedents of the legislation of European monarchies; it 
was the office of Jackson to lift the country out of the 
European forms of legislation, and to open to it a career 
resting on American sentiment and American freedom. 
He would have freedom everywhere — freedom under the 
restraints of right ; freedom of industry, of commerce, of 
mind ; of universal action ; freedom, unshackled by restric- 
tive privileges, unrestrained by the thraldom of monopolies. 

The unity of his mind and his consistency were without 
a parallel With natural dialectics, he developed the 
political doctrines that stuted every emergency, with a 
precision and a harmony that no theorist could hope to 
equal On every subject in politics — I speak but a fact — 
he was thoroughly and profoundly and immoveably radi- 
cal ; and would sit for hours, and in a continued flow of 
remark make the application of his principles to every 
question that could arise in legislation, or in the interpret- 
ation of the constitution. 

His expression of himself was so clear, that his influence 
pervaded not our land only, but all America and all man- 
kind. They say that, in the physical world, the magnetic 
fluid is so diffused, that its vibrations are discernible sim- 
ultaneously in every part of the globe. So it is with the 
element of freedom. And as Jackson developed its doc- 
trines from their source in the mind of humanity, the 
popular sympathy was moved and agitated throughout 
the world, till his name grew everywhere to be the sym- 
bol of popular power. 

Himself the witness of the ruthlessness of savage life, 
he planned the removal of the Indian tribes beyond the 
limits of the organized states; and it is the result of his 
determined policy that the region east of the Mississippi 
has been transferred to the exclusive possession of culti- 
vated man. 

A pupil of the wilderness, his heart was with the pio- 
neers of American life towards the setting sun. No 
American statesman has ever embraced within his afiec- 
tions a scheme so liberal for the emigrants as that of 
Jacksoa He lox^ed to secure to them, not pre-emption 
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rigiits only, but more than pre-emption rights. He longed 
to invite labor to take po^es^on of the unoccupied tields 
without money and without price; with no oblii|;atioa 
eicept the perpetual devotJon of itself by allegiance to its 
country. Under tlie beneticeiit influence of his opinion^ 
the Bons of misfortune, the children of adventure, find 
their way to the uncultivated West There, in eorab 
wilderness glade, or in the thick forest of the fertile plain, 
tff where the prairies most sparkle with flowers, they, like 
Ihe wild bee which seta them the example of industry, 
may choose their home, murk the extent of their posseS' 
wons, by driving stakes or blazing trees, abetter their log- 
cabin with the boughs and turf, and teach the virgin soil 
to yield itself to the ploughshare. Theirs shall De the 
soil, theirs the beautiful farms which they teach lo be 
productive. Come, children of sorrow! you on whom the 
Old World frowns; crowd fearlessly lo the forests ; plani 
your homes in confidence, for the country watches ovei 
you; your children grow around you as hostages, and the 
wildernesa, at your bidding, surrenders its grandeur of 
naeless luxuriance to the beauty and lovehneas of culture. 
Yet, beautiful and lovely as is this scene, it still by far 
^Is short of the ideal which lived in the affections of 
Jackson. His heart was ever with the pioneer; his policy 
ever favored the diffusion of independent freeholds 
throughout the laboring classes of our land. 

It would be a sin against the occasion, were I to omit 
to commemorate the deep devotedness of Jackson to the 
cause and to the rights of labor. It was for the welfare 
of the labouring classes that be defied all the storms cf 
political hostility. He longed to secure lo labor the fruits 
of its own industry; and he unceasingly opposed every 
system which tended Ui lessen their reward, or which 
exposed them to be defrauded of their dues. The laborers 
may bend over his grave with affectionate sorrow; for 
never, in the tide of time, did a statesman exist more 
heartily resolved to protect them in their rights, and tc 
advance their happiness. For their benefit, he opposed 
p»rtjal legislation ; for their benefit, he reMsiM all arlificia) 
meinods of controlling Inbor, and subjecting it to capital 
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ft was for their benefit that he loved freedom in a}] its 
forms — freedom of the individual in personal independence, 
freedom of the states as separate sovereignties. He never 
would listen to coimsels which tended to the centraliza- 
tion of power. The true American system presupposes 
the diffusion of freedom — organized life in all the parts of 
the American body poUtic, as there is organized hfe in 
every part of the human system. Jackson was deaf to 
every counsel which sought to subject general labor to a 
central will. His vindication of the just principles of the 
constitution derived its sublimity from his deep conviction 
that this strict construction is required by the lasting wel- 
fare of the great laboring classes of the United States. 

To this end, Jackson revived the tribunicial power of 
the veto, and exerted it a^nst the decisive action of both 
branches of Congress, against the votes, the wishes, the 
entreaties of personal and political fncnds. " Show me," 
was his reply to them, "show me an express clause in the 
constitution authorizing Congress to take the business of 
state legislatures out of their hands." " You will ruin us 
all," cried a firm partisan friend, "you will ruin your party 
and your own prospects." " Providence," answered Jack- 
son, " will take care of me ;" and he persevered. 

In proceeding to discharge the debt of the United 
States — a measure thoroughly American — Jackson fol* 
lowed the example of his predecessors ; but he followed it 
with the full consciousness that he was rescuing the coun- 
try from the artificial system of finance which had pre- 
vailed throughout the world ; and with him it formed a 
part of a system by which American legislation was to 
separate itself more and more effectually from European 
precedents, and develope itself more and more, according 
to the vital principles of our political existence. 

The discharge of the debt brought with it, of necessity 
a great reduction of the public burdens, and brought, of 
necessity, into view, the question, how far America should 
follow, of choice, the old restrictive system of high duties, 
onder which Europe had oppressed America; or how (at 
she shoidd rely on her own freedom and enterprise an(^ 
power, defying the competition, and seeking the inarke^^ 
and receiving the products of the world. 
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The mind of Jac^n, on this subject, reasoned cleai'ly, 
und without passion. In the abuses of the sysiem oi 
rerenue by excessive imposts, he saw evils which the pub- 
lic mind, would remedy; and, incliaing with the whole 
might of his energelic nature to the side of revenue dulJes, 
he made his earnest but tranquil appeal to the judgment 
of the people. 

The portions of country that suffered most severely 
from a system of legislation, which, in its extreme charac- 
ter, as it then existed, is now universally acknowledged to 
have been unenuai and unjust, were less tranquil; and 
rallying ou the doctrines of freedom, which made our gov- 
ernment a limited one, they saw in the oppressive ^cts an 
assumption of power which was nugatory, because it was 
exercised, as they held, without authority from tlie peopla 

The contest tiiat ensued was the most momenfous in 
our annals. The greatest minds pf A.merica engaged In 
the discussioa Eloquence never achieved sublimer tri- 
umphs in the American Senate, than on those occasions. 
The country became deeply divided; and the antagonist 
elements were arrayed against each other under forms of 
clashing authority, menacing civil war; the freedom of 
the several states was invoked against the power oi the 
United States; and under the organizalJon of a state in 
convention, the reserved rights of the people were sum- 
moned to display their energy, and balance the authority 
and neutralize Uie le^slation of the central government. 
Tlie Btates were agitated with prolonged excitement; the 
friends of freedom throughout the world looked on with 
divided sympathies, praying that the union of the states 
might he perpetual, and also that the eommerce of the 
world might he free. 

Fortunately for the country, and fortunately for man- 
kind, Andrew Jikckson was at the helm of state, the I'epre- 
Bentative of the principles that were to allay excitement, 
and to restore the hopes of peace and freedom. By 
nature, by impulse, by education, by conviction, a friend 
to personal freedom — by education, political sympathies, 
and the fixed habit of hia mind, a friend Ui the rights of 
the states — unwilling that the liberty of the states should 
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bad i li^ghl to popetnte BBJBEt le pa i Ki oiv jidiM to 
■beraBeaf moiattaon ^td nbtmi aai vm^ niaA timk 
had far * maaeM contemphled a rnpttu« of (be tMn, 
dtBcarded it fbrerer. The wbcJe inflaence of Uie past was 
iDToked in foror of the CMistitndoa; irom the coudcU 
chambers of the fulieis who moulded our instiluUoDs — 
fitim the haU where American independeoce was declared, 
the clear, lood cry was altered — " The Umtn : it must btt 
preserved." From every battle-field of the Revtdution^ 
from heidogloa and Banker-Hill — from Saratoga and 
Yfflrktown — from the fields of Eutaw — from the cane- 
brakes that sheltered the men of Marion— the repeaUH), 
long-prtJonged echoes came ap— " The Union : it must be 
preserved." From every valley in our land — from every 
cabin on the pleasant mountain sides — from the ships at 
oar wharves — from the tents of the hunter in our western- 
most prairies — from the hving minds of tlie living milHont 
of American freemen — troia the thickly coming glories of 
fotority — the shout went up like the sound of many 
waters, "The Union : it must be preserved." The frieniu 
of the protective system, and they who had denounctid 
the protective system — the statesmen of the north, itiat 
had wounded the constitution in their lovo of centralism 
— the statesmen of the south, whose minds had carried to 
its extreme the theory of state rights — all cowipirod 
together; all breathed prayers for the perpetuity of tha 
Union. Under the prudent firmness of Jackson — under 
the mill ire of justice and general regard for all inUiri'sla, 
the greatest danger to our institutions wus turned nxldo, 
and mankind was encouraged to helluva that our Union, 
like our freedom, is imperishable. 

The moral of the great events of tlinw dnyi \» thii : that 
the people can discern right, and will miiki.i Uiolr way U 
■ knowledge of right; that ihu wbulu human in!: id, and 
10 
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dieniiBifi vith it the mind of the nation, has a o ..liiiiiou^ 
ever improving existence ; that the appeal from the unjust 
l^slation of to-day must be made quietly, earnestly, per- 
Beveringly, to the more enhghtened eollective reason of 
to-morrow; that submission is due to the popular will, in 
the conSdence that the people, trben in error, will amend 
their doings; that in a popular govemment, injustice is 
neither to be established by force, nor to be resisted by 
force ; in a word, that the Union, which was constituted by 
consent, must be preserved by love. 

It rarely falls to the happy iot of a statesman to receive 
Buch luianimous applause from the heart of a natioa 
Duty to the dead demands tbat, on this occasion, the 
tiourse of measures should not pass unnoticed, in the pro- 
gress of which his vigor of character most clearly ap- 
peared, and his conflict with opposing parties was moat 
violent and protracted. 

From his home in Tennessee, Jackson came to the pre- 
ddency resolved to Uft American legislation out of the 
forms of English legislation, and to place our laws on the 
currency in harmony with the principles of our govern- 
ment He came to the presidency of the United States 
resolved to deliver the govemment from the Bank of the 
United States, and to restore the regulation of exchanges 
to the rightful depository of that power — the commerce 
of the country. He had designed to declare his views on 
this subject in his inaugural address, but was persuaded 
to relinquish that purpose, on the ground that it belonged 
rather to a legislalive message. Wben the period for 
addressing Congress drew near, it was still urged that to 
Httack the Bank would forfeit bis popularity and secure 
ais future defeat "It is not," he answered, "it is not for 
myself that I care." It was urged that haste was unne- 
cessary, as the Bank had still ax unexpended years of 
chartered existence. "I may die," he replied, "before 
another Congress comes together, and I could not rest 
quietly in my grave, if I failed to do what I hold so essen- 
tial to the liberty of my country." And his first annual 
message announced to the country that the Bank was 
neither cons'itut onal nor expedient. In this be was in 
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adraace of the friends about him, in advance of Oongrea^ 
and in advance of his party. This is no time for the anal* 
jrsis of measures, or the discussion of Questions of political 
economy : on the present occasion, we nave to contemplate 
the character of tne man. 

Never, from the first moment of his administration to 
the last, was there a calm in the strife of parties on the 
subject of the currency; and never, dnring the whole 
period, did he recede or falter. Always in advance of 
his pfuty — ^always having near him friends who c^^ 'I 
before the hardihood of his courage, he himself ti. ,,ii- 
out all the contest was unmoved, from the first sugguHlioa 
of the unconstitutionality of the Bank, to the moment 
when he himself, first of all, reasoning from the certain 
tendency of its policy, with singular sagacity predicted to 
unbelieving friends, the coming insolvency of the insti- 
tution. <# 

The storm throughout the country rose with unexam- 
pled vehemence : his opponents were not satisfied with 
addressing the public or Congress, or his cabinet ; thov 
threw their whole force personally on him. From all 
parts men pressed arouna him, urging liim, entreating 
him to bend. Congress was flexible ; many of his persoiud 
friends faltered ; the impetuous swelling wave rolled on, 
without one sufficient obstacle, till it reached his presence ; 
but, as it dashed in its highest fury at his feet, it broke 
before his firmness. The commanding majesty of his will 
appalled his opponents and revivecT his friends. He, 
himself had a proud consciousness that his will was indom- 
itable. Standing over the rocks of the Rip Haps, and 
looking out upon the ocean, "Providence," said ne to a 
friend, "Providence may change my determination; but 
man no more can do it, than he can remove these Rip 
Raps, which have resisted the rolling ocean from the 
beginning of time." And though a panic was spreading 
through the land, and the whole credit system, as it then 
existed, was crumbling to pieces and crashing around him, 
he stood erect, like a massive column, which the heaps 
of falling ruins could not break, nor bend, nor sway from 
its fixed foimdatiou. 
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WBten of the Pacific with the social sounds of oar buc- 
cenful commerce. 

Age hud whitened his locks and dimmed his eye, and 
nrtad around hiia the infirmities and venerable emblems 
Cn many years of toilsome service ; but his heart beat as 
warmly as in his youth, and his courage was as firm as it 
had ever been in the day of battle. But while his affec- 
tions were still for his friends and his country, his thoughla 
were already in a better world. That exalted mind, 
which in active Lfe had always had unity of perception 
ftnd will, which in action had never faltered from doubt, 
and which in council had always reverted to fir^t princi- 
ples and general laws, now gave itself up to communing 
with the Infinite. He was a believer: from feeling, from 
Mperience, from conviction. Not a shadow of scepticism 
ever dimmed the lustre of his mind. Proud philosopher! 
will you smile to know that Andrew Jackson perused 
reverently hia Psalter and Prayer-book and Bible ? Know 
that Andrew Jackson had faith in the eternity of truth, 
in the imperishable power of popular freedom, in the 
destinies of humanity, in the virtues and capacity of the 
people, in his country's institutions, in the being and over- 
ruling providence of a merciful and ever-living God, 

The last moment of his life on earth is at hand. It is 
the Sabbath of the Lord: the brightness and beauty of 
summer clothe the fields around him: nature is in her 
glory; but the subliraest spectacle on that day, on earth, 
was the victory of bis unblencbing spirit over death itself. 

When he first felt the hand of death upon him — 
"May my enemies," he cried, "find peace; may the hber- 
ties of my country endure for ever !" 

When his exhausted system, under the excess of pun, 
sunk, for a moment, from debility, "Do not weep," said 
he to his adopted daughter; " my Bufferings are less than 
those of Christ upon the cross ;" for be, too, as a disciple 
of the cross, could have devoted hiraselC in son-ow, fcff 
mankind. Feeling his end near, he would see all hi& 
family once more; and he spoke to them, one by one, in 
words of tenderness and affection. His two little grand- 
chi'drea were absent at Sunday-school He asked for 
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(hem; and as they came he prayed for Uicm, and ki&sed 
them, and blessed tbcm. His servants were then admit- 
ted: ihcy gathered, some in his room, and some on the 
oulfiide of the house, clinging to the windows, that they 
might gaze and hear. And that dying man, thus sur- 
pounded, in a gush of fervid eloquence, spoke with inspi- 
ration of God, of the Bedeeiner, of salvation through tho 
atonement, of immortality, of h^avea For he ever 
thought tliat pure and undented religion was the founda- 
tion of private happiness, and the bulwark of republican 
institutions. Having spoken of immortality in perfect 
consciousness of his own approaching end, he bade them 
all farewelL "Dear children," such were his final words, 
"dear children, servants, and friends, I trust to meet you 
all in heaven, both white and black — all, both white and 
black." And having borne his testimony to immortality, 
he bowed his mighty head, and, without a groan, the 
spirit of the greatest man of his age escaped to the bosom 
of his God. 

In life, his career had been like the blaae of the sun in 
the fierceness of its noon-day glory; bis death was lovely 
as the mildest sunset of a summer's evening, when the sun 
goes down in tranquil beauty without a cloud. To t!ie 
majestic energy of an indomitable will, he joined a hean 
capable of the purest and most devoted love, rich in the 
tenderest affectaons. On the bloody battle-field of Toho- 

Seka, he saved an infant that clung to the breast of its 
ying mother: in tho stormiest moment of his presidency. 
at llio imtainent moment of decision, he paused in his way 
to give good counsel to a poor suppliant that had come up 
to him for succor. Of tlie strifes in which he was en- 
gaged in his earlier life, not one sprung from himself, but 
m every case he became involved by standing forth as 
the champion of the weak, the poor, and the defenceless, 
to shelter the genlJe against oppression, to protect the 
emigrant against the avarice of the speculator. His gen- 
erous soul revolted at the barbaroun practice of duels, aui 
by no man in the land have so many been prevented. 

The Bonows of those that were near to him went deeply 
iDto hia soul; and a the anguish of the wife whom h* 
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knred, the orplians whom he adopted, ho would melt into 
tears, and weep and sob like a child. 

No man in private life so possessed the hearts of all 
around him : no public man of this century ever returned 
to private hfe with such «n abiding mastery over the 
affections of the people. No man with truer instinct 
received American ideas: no man expressed them so 
completely, or so boldly, or so sincerely. He was as sin- 
cere a man as ever lived. He was wholly, always, and 
altogether sincere and true. 

Up to the last, he dared do anything that it was right 
to do. He united personal courage and moral courage 
beyond any man of whom history keeps the record. Be- 
fore the nation, before the world, before coming ages, he 
stands forth the representative, for his generation, of the 
American mind. And the secret of his greatness is this: 
By intuitive conception, he shared and possessed all the 
creative ideas of his country and his time. He expressed 
them with dauntless intrepidity ; he enforced them with 
an immoveable will ; he executed them with an electric 
power that attracted and swayed the American people. 
The nation, in his time, had not one great thought, of 
which he was not the boldest and clearest expositor. 

History does not describe the man that equalled him 
in firmness of nerve. Not danger, not an army in battle 
array, not wounds, not wide-spread clamor, not age, not 
the anguish of disease, could impair in the least degree 
the vigor of his steadfast mind. The heroes of antiquity 
would have contemplated with awe the unmatched hardi- 
hood of his character; and Napoleon, had he possessed 
his disinterested will, could never have been vanquished. 
Jackson ne^'er was vanquished. He was always fortimate. 
He conquered the wilderness; he conquered the savage; 
he conquered the bravest veterans trained in the battle- 
fields of Europe; he conquered everywhere in statesman- 
chip; and, when. death came to get the mastery over him, 
he turned that last enemy aside as tranquilly as he had 
done the feeblest of his adversaries, and escaped from 
earth in the triumphant consciousness of immortality. 

His body has its fit resting-place in the great central 
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valley of the Mississippi ; his spirit rests upon our whole 
territory ; it hovers over the vales of Oregon, and guards^ 
in advance, the frontier of the Del Norte. The fires of 
party spirit are quenched at his grave. His faults and 
Crailties have perished. Whatever of good he has done 
ftves, and will live forever. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

Ddiccnd Slarck ilh, 1S99. 

pBLLOw-CmzBNa : — About to undertake tlie aiduoua 
duties that I have been apptnnled to perform by the choice 
of a free people, I avail myself of this cufitumary and 
■olema occasion to eipreas the gratitude which their con- 
fidence inspires, and to acknowledge the accountability 
which my situation enjoins. While the magnitude of 
their bterests convinces me that no thanks can be ade- 

auatc to the honor they have conferred, it admonishes me 
lat the best return I can make, is the zealous dedication 
of my humble abihties to their service and their good. 

Aa the instrument of the federal constitution, it will 
devolve upon me, for a stated period, to execute the laws 
of the United Slates; to superintend their foreign and 
confederate relations; to manage their revenue; to com- 
mand their forces: and, by communications to the legis- 
lature, to watch over and to promote their interests 
generally. And the principles of action by which 1 shall 
endeavor to accomphsh this circle of duties, it is now 
pnmer for me briefly to explaia 

In administering the laws of Congress, I shall keep 
steadily in view the limitations as well as the estont of 
the executive power, trusting thereby to discharge the 
functions of my office without transcending its authority, 
With foreign nations it will be my study w preserve 
peace, and to cultivate friendship on fair and honorabla 
terras; and in the adjustment of any differences that may 
eiist or arise, to eihibit the forbearance becoming a pow- 
erful nation, rather than the sensibihty belonging to a 
gallant peopla 

In such measures as I may be called on to pursue, in 
10* 



regard to the rights of the sepamte states, I hope to Im 
aiiimHted by a proper respect for those sovereign mem- 
bers of our Union ; taking care not to confound llie poweri 
they liuve reserved to themselvcB with those they have 
grinled to the confederacy. 

The management of tlie public revenue — that searching 
operation in all governments — is among the most delicate 
and important Uuats in ours; and it will, of course, de- 
mand no inconsiderable share of my official solicitude. 
Under every aspect in wbicli it can be considered, it would 
appear that advantage must result from the observance 
of a strict and faithful economy. This I shall aim at tlie 
more anxiously, both because it will facilitate the extinr 
guishment of the natjonal debt, the unnecessary duration 
of which is incompatible with real independence, and be* 
cause it will counteract that tendency to public and private 
profligacy which a profuse expenditure of money by the 
guvemment is but too apt to engender. 

Powerful auxiliaries to the attainment of this de^rable 
end are to be found in the regulation prorided by the 
wisdom of Congress for tlie specific approprialion of public 
money, and the prompt accountability of pubhc officers. 

With regard to a proper selection of the subjects of 
impost, with a view u> revenue, it would seem to me that 
the spirit of equity, caution, and compromise, in which 
the constitution was formed, requires that the great in- 
tcrrats of aniculturc, commerce, and manufactures, should 
be equally uvored 1 and that perhaps the only cxceptitHi 
to tliis rule should (xtnsist in the peculiar encouragement 
cf anv pivducts of either of them that may be found ea- 
Beniial to our national independence. 

Internal improvement, and the diffu^on of knowledge 
BO hr as they can be promoted by the coosUtutional acts 
of the federal govemmenl, are of high importance. 

Con«dering standing armies as dangerous to&«e gorcm- 
menla in lime of peace, I shall not seek to enlsrgs our 
present establishment, nor to disregiird that saluUur le»- 
bon of poUtical experience which Uraches that the mUitwr 
should be held subordinate to the civil power. Thegnd- 
u.-U increase of our navy. wh'«e dug has displsycd i> 



distant climes our skill in navigation and our fanic in arras; 
the preHcrvation of our forta, araenaU, and dock-jrards; 
and tiie introduction of progressive improvements m the 
discipline and science of both branches of our militarj- 
service, are so plainly prescribed by prudence, that I should 
be excused for omitting their mention, sooner than enlarg- 
ing ou their importance. But the bulwark of our defence 
b the national militia, which, in tbe present state of our 
intelligence and population, must render us invincibla Aa 
long as our government ia administered for the good of the 
people, and is regulated by their will; as long as it se- 
cures to us the rights of person and property, liberty of 
conscience, and of the press, it will be worth defending; 
and so long aa it is worth defending, a patriotic militia 
will cover it with an impenetrable ceffii. Partial injuries 
and occasional mortification we nuiy be subjected to; but 
a millioQ of armed freemen, possessed of the means of 
war, can never be conquered by a foreign foe. To any 
just system, therefore, calculated to strengthen this natu- 
ral safeguard of the country, I shall cheerfully lend all Iho 
aid in my power. 

It will be my sincere and constant desire to observe 
toward the Indian tribes within our limits a just and 
bberal policy, and to give that humane and considerate 
attention to their rights and their wants which are consis- 
tent with the habits of our government and the feelings 
of our people. 

Tbe recent demonstration of public sentiment mscribes 
on the list of executive duties, in characters too legible to 
overlooked, the task of reform; wliich will require parti- 
cularly the correction of those abuses that have brough' 
the patronage of the federal government into conffio' 
with the freedom of elections and the counteraction of 
those causes which have disturbed the rightful course of 
appointment, and have placed or continued power iu 
imfaithful or incompetent bands. 

In the performance of a task thus generally delineated, 
I shall endeavor to select men whose diligence and talents 
will insure, in their respective stations, able and faithful 
co-operation — depending for the advancement of tbe pub- 
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lio service, more on the integrity and seal of the pablio 
officers, tlian on their numbers. 

A difiidence, perhaps too just, in my own qualificatJon, 
will teach me to look with reverence to the examples of 
public vitrue left by my iilustrioUB predecessors, and with 
veneration to the lights that ^ow from the nund that 
founded and the mind that reformed our system. The 
same diffidence induces me to hope for instruction andud 
from the co-ordinate branches of the government, and for 
the indulgence and support of my fellow citizens general- 
ly. And a firm reliance on the goodness of that Powe> 
whose providence mercifully protected our national infan- 
cy, aad baa since upheld our liberties in various viciss- 
<ndea, encourages me to offer up my ardent supplicatJoB 
Jiat he will continue Co make our beloved country tba 
gbjeot of his divine CAre and gracious benediclioa. 
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MAYSVILLE ROAD VETO. 
Ddatnd, ilti/ 37(i. 1830. 

To IM ffoiise of lUpraenialivM : — 

Obhtlkubh: I have maturely con^dercd the bill pri> 
posing to authorise " a subscription of stock in the Mays- 
ville, Washington, Paris, and Lexington Turnpike-road 
Company," and now return the aame lo the house of 
represenLitives, in which it originated, with my objecliont 
to its passage. 

Sincerely friendly to the improvement of our country 
by means of roads and canals, I regret that any diiferencs 
of opinion in the mode of contributing to it should exist 
between us; and iC in statin? this difference, I go beyond 
what the occa^on may be deemed to call for, 1 hope to 
find an apology in the great importance of the subJecU an 
unfeigned respect for tlie high source from which this 
branch of it has emanated, and an anxious wish to bo 
correctly understood by my constituents in the discharge 
of all my duties Diversity of sentiment among pubQo 
functionaries, actuated by the same gcneml motives, on 
the character and tendency of particular measures, is aa 
incident common to all governments, and the more to be 
expected in one which, like ours, owes its existence to ihe 
freedom of opinion, and must be upheld by the same 
influence. Controlled as we thus are by a higher tribu- 
nal, before which our respective acts will be canvassed 
with the indul^nce due to the imperfections of our 
nature, and with that intelligence and unbiassed judg- 
ment which are the true correctives of error, all that our 
responsibility demands is that the public good should be 
)ur views, dictating ah ke their frank ei- 
pres»on and honest maintenance. 

In iLe message which' was presented to Congrest ai 
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I, I endearw«d to ezbilMl ' 



briefly my views upon the impcalani and highly ioteresl- 
ing subject to which our attention is now to be directed. 
I was desirous of presenting to the representatiTes of the 
serertU stales in Congress assembled, the iaquiry whether 
some tnode could not be devised which would recoocile 
the diversity of opinion concerning tiie powers of thii 
government over the subject of internal improvements, 
and the manner ini which these powei^ if conferred by 
the constituticm, ought to be exercised The act which I 
am called upon to consider has therefore been passed 
with a knowledge of my views on tliis question, as these 
are expressed in t!ie message ivferTed bx In that docu- 
ment the following suggestion will be found ; — 

"After the extinction of the public debt it is not pro- ~ 
bable that any adjustment of the tariff upon principles 
satisfactory to the people of the Union will, until a remote 
period, if ever, leave the government without a consider- 
able surplus in the treasury bej'oad what may be required 
fur its current service. As. then, the period approaches 
when the application of the revenue to the payment of 
debts will cease, the disposition ot the surplus will pre- 
sent a subject for the serious deliberation of Cimgress; 
and it may be fortunate fur the country that it is yet to 
be decided. Considered in connexion with the difficaltiea 
which have heretofore attended appropriations for pur- 
poses of internal improvement, and with those which this 
experience tells us will certainly arise, whenever power 
over such subjects may be exercised by the general gov- 
ernment, it is hoped that it may lead to the adoption of 
some plan which will reconcile the diversiBed interests of 
the states, and strengthen the bonds which uniie them. 
Every member of the Union, in peace and in war, will be 
benelited by the improvement of inland naiigaiioii, and 
the construolJon of highways in the several states. Let 
us then endeavor to obtain this benefit in n mode which 
will be satisfiKtory to nil That hitherto adapted has 
been deprecated as an infraction of the constitution by 
many of our fellow-citizens, while bv others it has been 
vi.-ivrj OS ine\pi'dient All fuel that It has been employed 
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at tho expense of harmony in the lepslative councils." 
And adverting to the constituliQoal power of Congress to 
make vhat I consider a proper disposition of ibe surplua 
revenue, I subjoin the following remarks: "To avoid these 
evils it appears to me that the most safe, just, and federal 
disposition wliich could be made of the surplus revenue 
would be its apportionment among the several stales 
according to their ratio of representation ; and sho'dd this 
measure not be found warranted by the consLitulion, that 
it would be expedieat to propose to the states an amend- 
ment authorizing it." 

The constitutional power of the federal grvemment to 
construct or promote works of internal impuvemciit pre- 
sents itself in two points of view: the Grst, as bearing 
upon the sovereignly of the states within whose limits 
their execution is contemplated, if jurisdiction of the ter- 
ritory which they may occupy he claimed as necessary to 
their preservation and use; the second, as asserting the 
simple right to appropriate money from the national trea- 
sury in aid of such works, when undertaken by stale 
authority surrendering the claim of jurisdiction. In the 
iinst view, the question of power is an open one, and can 
be decided without the embarrassment attending the 
other, arising from the practice of the government Al- 
though frequently and strenuously attempted, the power 
to this extent has never been exercised by tlie govern- 
ment in a single instance. It does not, in my opinion, 
possess it; and no hill, therefore, which admits it can re- 
ceive my official sanctioa 

But in the other view of the power the question is dif- 
ferently situated The ground taken at an early period 
of the government was, "that whenever money has been 
raised by the general authority, and is to be applied to a 

E articular measure, a question arises whether the partieu- 
ir measure be within the enumerated autliorities vested 
in Congress. If it be, the money requisite for it may be 
applied to it; if not, no such application can be made," 
The document in which liiis principle was tirst advanced 
is of deservedly high authority, and should be held in 
grateful remembrance for ila immediate ^ency in rescu- 



ing the ooantry from much existing abnse^ md far ill 
eoaaerral&ve effect npan some of the most nlnaUe pin- 
dptes of tbe coiistitatkKL The ajmmeb; ud purity of 
IM gorimiineiit woold doubtless have been b^ter ]x«- 
eerred if this restrictic» of the power at mpprofnMtkm 
conld haT« be«n msintained without weaienii^ its abifi^ 
to fulfil the geoeral objects of its institndixi — an cSed 
BD litelj to atl«nd its admisson, DoCwitfastandii^ its appfr 
rent fitses^ tbu every subsequent admBiistniHB of tfaa 
U, endiraciTig a period of ihir^ oat of the fcitf- 
jvHX air lis existence, has ad«^ted ■ n * * 

tiwrtka of the power. It is not my purpose to d 
bj s ■"M'** recital ot the acts which ■—■iTm 
tioi^ bA it B proper that I should Botioe aone o 



Atomj taxad nay be better undentoodL 
Xb the adHnistratiaB of Ifr. Je&noa ve hate t«* 
T—rr*— of the tsensBt of the r%ht of a_ 
wUd, B the eoaadentioDs that led to their a 
mi n ibm cSects upou the public mind, han iad « 
pt^er agewy ib ma>fcing the characicr of the povci^ 
ni^ My whwqptTitewaila. I allude to the pmMHt«t 
filteai ■IHmw of dollars for the purchase of Lowbbi^ 
^>d to tfw ot^iaal approfiriatioD for the oanstracbaa «f 
Ac Crabetiaad road ; the laUer act deiinsg miK^ w^^ 
froB &e anpDCeoence and approb&iJOQ i^ three of v» 
'd of the original members of the ooofedencr, 
i Amogfa th^ reepectire legisluures. Allbot^ 
CM iiniaiaKiiiiiiii of the bUer case may be such as to 
dizain, au ^nch of it as relates to tlie actual ccmstmctioa 
<f Ae road of the fane of an c^ligaioiy eiposition of the 
riiwiiliiitfun, it Rnnt nerertbeless be admioed that so iar 
w the mere tpprtypraSxm of money is oonoraDed. ih^ _ 
presenltite jnincq^k in its nust imposing a^^iecl. No Mka 
tbxn twenty-three di&rent laws liare been pHs^cd tiav^k 
all the furiBE of the consOtnlion. appKipriat^ng inward tS 
two miUiane and a half of dollai^ out >.~>f the national C 
8UIT, in Eigjpart of that improvement, with the m 
tioD of every president of the United Siats^ inclBf 
{redecoKo', since tts commencemniL 
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lodflpendently of ibe sancUon g^ven to appropriationa 
lor the Cmnberland and other roads and objects, undei 
thia power, the administratioii of Mr. Madison was charac- 
terized by an act which furnishes the strongest evidence 
of his opinion of its extent A bill was passed through 
both houses of Congress and presented for his approval, 
" setting apart and pledging certain funds for constructing 
roads and canals, and improving the navigation of water- 
courses, in order to facilitate, promote, and give security 
to internal commerce among the several states, and to 
render more easy and less expenave the means and pro- 
visions for the common defence." Regarding the bill as 
asserting a power in the federal government to construct 
roads and canals within the limits of tho states in which 
they were made, he objected to its passage on the ground 
of its unconstitutionality, declaring that the assent of the 
respective states, in the mode provided by the bill, could 
not confer the power in question; that tlie only cases in 
which the consent and cesaon of particular states can 
eitend the power of Congress are those specified and 
provided for in the constitution ; and superadding to these 
avowals his opinion that a restriction «rf the power "to 
provide for the common defence and general welfare" to 
cases which are to be provided for by the expenditure of 
money, would still leave within the legislative power of 
Congress all the great and most important measures of 
government, money being the ordinary and necessary 
means of carrying thera into execution, I have not been 
able to consider these declarations in any other point of 
view than as a concession that the right of appropriation 
ia not limited by the power to carry into effect the measure 
far which the money is asked, as was formerly contended. 

The views of Mr. Monroe upon this subject were not 
left to inference. During his admiaistration, a bill was 
passed through both houses of Congress, conferring the 
jurisdiction and prescribing the mode by which the fede- 
ral government should exercise it in the case of the Cum- 
berland road. He returned it with objections to its 
passage, and in assigning them took occasion to say, thai 
in the early stages of the government he had iuchned to 
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the constrnctlon tbat it bad no rigbt to eipend money 
except in the performance of acta authorized by the other 
specific grants of power, according to a strict construction 
of them ; but that on further reSection and obserratioo, his 
mtad bad undergone a change; tbat bia opinion then was: 
"tbat Congress have an unlimited power to raise money, 
and tbat in its appropriadon they have a discretionary 
power, restricted ooly by the duty to appropriate it to 
purposes of common defence and of general, not local, 
natjonal, not state, benefit;" and this was avowed to be 
the governing principle through the residue of bis admin- 
istratioa The views of the last administration are of such 
recent date as lo render a particular reference to them 
unnecessary. It is well known tliat the appropriating 
power, to the utmost extent which had been claimed for 
it in relation to internal improvements, was fully recog- 
nised and exercised by it 

This brief reference to known facts will he sufficient to 
show the difficulty, if not impracticability, of bringing 
back the operadons of the government to the construction 
of the constitulion set up in 1793, assuming that to be Ita 
true reading in relation to the power under consideradonj 
thus giving an admonitory proof of the force of implica- 
tion, and the necessity of guarding the constitudon with 
sleepless vigilance against the authority of pi'ecedents 
which have not the sanction of its most plainly detined 
powers. For although it is the duty of all to look to tbat 
Kacred instrument instead of the statute book; to repu- 
diate at all times encroachments upon its spirit, wluch 
arc too apt U> be effected by the conjuncture of peculiar 
and facilitating circumstances; it is not less true that the 
public good and the nature of our political institutions 
rc-quire that individual differences should yield to a well- 
settled acquiescence of tJie people and confederate author- 
ities in particular constructions of the constitution on 
doubtful points. Not to concede this much to the spirit 
of our institutions, would impair their stabibty and defeat 
the objects of the constitution itseIC 

The bill before me does not call for a more defim(« 
epicioD upon the particular circumstances which will war* 
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rant appropriations of money by Congress to ^d wot\a 
of internal improvement; for although the extension of 
the power to apply money beyond that of caiT)-ing into 
effect the object for which it is appropriated has, as we 
have seen, been long claimed and exercised by the federal 
goremment, yet such grants have always been professedly 
under the control of tlie general principle, that the works 
n'hicb might be tiius aided should be "of a general, not 
local, national, not state, character." A disregard of tbis 
distinction would, of necessity, lead to the subversion of 
the federal system. That even this is an unsafe one, 
arbitrary in its nature, and liable consequently to great 
abuses, is too obvious to require the confirmation of expe- 
rience. It is, however, sufficiently definite and imperative 
lo my mind to forbid my approbation of any bill having 
the characier of the one under consideration. I have 
^ven to its provisions all the reflection demanded by a 
just regard for the interests of those of our fellow-citizens 
who have desired its passage, and by the respect which 
is due to a co-ordinate branch of the government ; but I 
am not able to view it in w y i f her light than as a mea- 
bure of purely local charp jer . or, if it can be considered 
naiiuniil, that no further distinction between the appro- 
priate duties of the general and stale governments need 
be attempted, for there can be no local intei'est tliat may 
not with equal propriety be denominated national. It has 
no connexion with any established system of improve- 
ments; is exclusively within the limits of a stale, sUrting 
It a point on the Ohio nvcr, and running out sixty miles 
lo an interior town ; and, even as far as the state Is inter- 
ested, conferring partial instead of general advantages. 

Con»dering Uie magnitude and impoi'tancc of (he jiow- 
er, and the embarrassments to which, from the vciy 
natui-e of the thing, its exei'cisc must necessarily he sub- 
jected, the real friends of internal improvement ought not 
to be willing to confide it to accident aTid chance. What 
is properly national in its elini'actcr or otherwise, is an 
inquiiy which is of en exti-emely difficult of soJulion. The 
apin-opriatJons of one year, for an object which is con- 
sjdfred national, mjiy lie rendered nugatory by the refusal 
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of a succeeding Congress to continue the worl^ an Uie 
^und that it is local No aid can be derived from tbs 

intervention of corporations. The question regards tlie 
character of the work, not that of those by whom it is to 
be accomplisiied. Notwithstanding the union of the gov- 
ernment with the corporation, by whose immediate agency 
any work of internal improvement is carried on, the 
inquiry will still remain, is it national, and conducive to 
the benefit of the whole, or local, and operating only to 
the advantage of a portion of the Union? 

But, although I might not feel it to be my official duty 
to interpose the executive veto to the passage of a bill 
appropriating money for the construction of such works 
as are authorized by the slates, and are national in their 
character, 1 do not wish to be understood as expressing 
an opinion that it is expedient at this time for the general 
government to embark in a system of this kind ; and, 
anxious that my constituents should be possessed of my 
views on this as well as on all other subjects which they 
have committed to my discretion, I shall state them 
frankly and briefly. Besides many minor conside ration^ 
there are two prominent views on the subject which have 
made a deep impression upon my mind, which I think 
are well entitled to your serious attention, and will, I 
hope, be maturely weighed by the peopla 

From the official communications submitted to you, it 
appears that if no adverse or unforeseen contingency 
happens in our foreign relations, and no unusual diversion 
be made of the funds set apart for the payment of the 
national debt, we may look with con^dence to its entire 
extinguishment in the short period of four years. The 
extent to which this pleasing anlJcipalion is dependent 
upon the pohcy whicli may be pursued in relation tc 
measures of the character of the one now under consider- 
ation, must be obvious to all, and equally so that the 
events of the present session are well calculated to awaken 
public solicitude upon the subject By the statement 
from the treasury department, and those from the clerks 
of the senate ana house of representatives, herewith sub- 
mitted, it appears that the bills which have passed inta 
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iawfl^ and thoee which, in all probability, wiD pass before 
the adjoummeiit oi CcHigresB^ anticipate appropriations 
which* with the ordinaiy expenditures for the support of 
goyemment, will exceed considerably the amount in the 
treasury for the year 1830. Thus, while we are diminish- 
ing the reyenue by a reduction of the duties on tea, coffee^ 
and cocoa, the apprcmriaticxis for internal improyementa 
are increasing beyond the available means of the treasuiy ; 
and if to this calculation be added the amount c(Hitained 
in bills which are pending before the two houses, it may 
be safely affirmed that ten millions of dollars would not 
make up the excess over the treasury receipts, unless the 
payment of the national debt be postponed, and the means 
now pledged to that object applied to those enumerated 
in these biUs. Without a well-regulated system of inter- 
nal improvement, this exhausting mode of appropriation 
is not liki'ly to be avoided, and the plain consequence must 
be, either a continuance of the national debt or a resort 
to additional taxes. 

Although many of the states, with a laudable zeal, and 
under the influence of an enlightened policy, are success- 
fully applying their separate efforts to works of this 
character, the desiro to enlist the aid of the general gov- 
ernment in the construction of such as, from their nature, 
ou^ht to devolve upon it, and to which the means of the 
incuvidual states are inadequate, is both rational and 
patriotic; and if that desire is not gratified now, it does 
not follow that it never will be. The general intelligence 
and public spirit of the American people furnish a sure 
guarantee that, at the proper time, tliis policy will be 
made to prevail under circumstances moro auspicious to 
its successful prosecution than those which now exist 
But^ great as this object undoubtedly is, it is not the only 
one which demands the fostering care of the government 
The proservation and success of the republican principle 
rest with us. To elevate its character and extend its 
influence rank amongst our most important duties, and 
the best means to accomplish this desirable end are those 
^hich will rivet the attachment of our citizens to the 
government of their choice, by the comparative lightness 
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of tlieir public burdens, and by the attraction w]iicli tho 
superior success of its operations will present to the admt 
ration and respect of the world. Through the favor of an 
overruling and indulgent Providence, our country is 
blessed with general prosperity, and our citizens exempted 
from the pressure of taxation which other less favored 
portions of the human family are obliged to bear ; yet it is 
true that many of the taxes collected from our citizen^ 
through the medium of imposts, have for a ccnsiderable 
period been onerous. In many particulars, those taxes 
bave borne severely upon the laboring and less prosperous 
classes of the community, being imposed on the necessa- 
ries of life, and this, loo, in cases where the burden was 
not relieved by the consciousness that it would ultimately 
contribute to make ua independent of foreign nations for 
articles of prime necessity, by the encouragement of their 
growth and manufacture at homa They have been 
cheerfully borne, because they were thought to be neces- 
sary to the support of government, and the payment of 
the debifi unavoidably incurred in the acquisition and 
maintenance of our national rights and privileges. But 
have we a right to calculate on the same cheerful acquies- 
cence, when it is known that the necessity for their con- 
tinuance would cease, were it not for the irregular, impro- 
vident, and unequal appropriations of the public funds? 
Will not the people demand, as they have a right to do, 
such a prudent system of expenditure as will pay the 
debts of the Union, and authorize the reduction of every 
tax to as low a point as the wise observance of the neces- 
Kty to protect that portion of our manufactures and labor, 
wliose prosperity is essential to our national safety and 
independence, will allow? When the national debt is 
pud, the duties upon those articles which we do not raise 
may be repealed with safety, and still leave, I trust, with- 
out oppression to any section of the country, an accumu- 
lating surplus fund, which may be beneficially applied tc 
some well-digested system of improvement. 

Under this view, the question, as to the manner in 
which the federal governuMjnt can, or ought to embark in 
the construction of roads and canals, and the extent U) 
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wliicli it may impose burdens on Uie people for thesf 
purposes, may be presented on its own merits, free of all 
disguise, and of e^ery embarrassment except such as may 
arise from the constitution itself. Assuming these sug- 
gestions to be correct, will not our constituents require 
the observance of a course by which they can be efifected ? 
Ought they not to require it ? With the best disposition 
to aid, as far as I can conscientiously, in the furtherance of 
works of internal improvement, my opinion is, that the 
soundest views of national policy, at this time, point to 
such a course. Besides the avoidance of an evil influence 
upon the local concerns of the country, how solid is the 
advantage which the government will reap from it in the 
elevation of its character! How gratifying the efifect of 
presenting to the world the sublime spectacle of a republic, 
of more than twelve millions of happy people, m the 
forty-fourth year of her existence — ^after having passed 
through two protracted wars, the one for the acquisition, 
and the other for the maintenance of liberty — free from 
debt, and with all her immense resources unfettered I 
What a salutary influence would not such an exhibition 
exercise upon the cause of liberal principles and free 
government throughout the world. Would we not our- 
selves find, in its effect, an additional guarantee that our 
political institutions will be transmitted to the most remote 
posterity without decay ? A coarse of policy destined to 
witness events like these, can not be benefited by a legis- 
lation which tolerates a scramble for appropriations that 
have no relation to any general S3r8tem of improvement^ 
and whose good effects must of necesaty be very limit€^ 
In the best view of these appropriations, the abuses to 
which they lead fsur exceed the good which they are 
capable of promoting. They may be resorted to as artful 
expedients to shift upMi the government the losses of 
onsaccesKfal private speculation, and thus, by ministering 
to penanal ambition and self-aggrandizement, tend U9 sap 
the foundations of publie rirtue, and taint the administra- 
lioo of the fforemmeni with a demoralmng influence 

lo the ocber view of the soliject, and the only remain* 
ngme wludiit is mjr infmfioD to present at ihk IioMi 
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IS involred the expediency of embarking in a systero of 
internal improTement without a previous amendment of 
the constitution, explaining and defining the precise pow* 
era of the federal government over iL Assuming tht 
right to appropriate money U: aid in the constnictJOD of 
national n-urks, to be warranted by the contemponmeoui 
and continued ezpoaition of the consdtution, itA sufficiency 
for the aucceasfiil prosecution of them must be admittra 
by all candid minc^ If we look to usage to define the 
ertent of the right, that will be found so variant, and 
embracing so much that has been overruled, as to involve 
the whole subject in great uncertmnty, and to render the 
execution of our respective duties in relation to it replete 
with difficulty and embarrassment It is in regaiti to 
8uch works, and the acquisition of additional territory, 
that the practice obtmned its first footing. In most if not 
all other disputed questions of appropriation, the construc- 
tion of the constitution may be regarded as unsettled, if 
the right to applv money, in the enumerated cases, is 
placed on the ground of usage. 

This subject has been one of much, and, I may add, 
painful reflection to me. It has bearings that are well 
calculated to exert a powerful influence upon our hitherto 
prosperous system of government, and which, on some 
accountB, may even excite despondency in the breast of 
an American citizen. I will not detain you with profes- 
uons of zeal in the cause of internal improvements. If 
to be their friend is a virtue which deserves commenda- 
tion, our country is blest with an abundance of it; for I 
do not suppose there is an intcDigent citizen who does not 
wish to see them flourish. But though all are their 
friends, but few, I trust, p/e unmindful of the means by 
which they should be r.romnted; none certainly are so 
degenerate as to desire their success at the cost of that 
sacred instrument, n ilh the preservation of which is indis 
solubly bound our tountry's hopes. If different impres- 
dons are entertained in any quarter ; if it is expected that 
the people of tills country, reckless of their constitutional 
obligations, will prefer thdr local interest to the principles 
of tte Union, such eipeetaiinns will in the end be disap- 
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pcrfnted; or, if it be not so, Iben indeed has the world bat 
> Jttia to hc^ from the example of free gorenimenL 
When an honest observance of constitution^ compacts 
can not be obtained from comraunitiea like our>, it need 
not be anticipated elsewhere ; and the cause in whu-h there 
has been ho much martyrdom, and from which bo much 
WHS cjipected by the friends of liberty, may be abandoned, 
and tlie degrading truth, that man is unfit for self-govern- 
ment, admitted. And this will be the case, if exptdieney 
be made a rule of construction in interpreting the consti- 
tution. Power, in no government could desire a bettet 
shield for the insidious advances which it is ever ready to 
make upon the checks that are designed to restrain its 
action. 

But I do not entertain such gloomy apprehensions. If 
it be the wish of the people that the construction of roads 
and canals should be conducted by the federal govern- 
ment, it is not only highly eipedienl, but indispensably 
necessary, that a previous amendment of the constitution, 
delegating the necessary power, and defining and restrict- 
ing its exercise with reference to the sovereighty of the 
states, should be made. Without it, nothing extensively 
useful can be effected- The right to exercise as much 
jurisdiction as is necessary to preserve the works, and to 
raise funds by the collection of toils to keep them in repair, 
can not be dispensed with. The Cumberland road should 
be an instructive admonition of the consequences of act- 
ing without this right Year after year, contests are 
witnessed, growing out of efforts to obtain the necessary 
appropriations for completing and repdring this useful 
work. While one Congress may claim and exercise the 
power, a succeeding one may deny it ; and this fluctuation 
of opinion must be unavoidably fatal to any scheme 
' which, from its extent, would promote the interests and 
elevate the character of the country. The experience of 
the past has shown that the opinion of Congress is subject 
(o such fluctuations. 

If it be the desire of the pmsple that the agency of the 
federal government should be confined to the appropria- 
tion of money in aid of such undertakings, in virtue of 
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state a ithoridcs, then the occasion, the manner, and tho 
extent of the appropriations, sliould be made the subject 
of constitution^ regulation. This is the more necessary 
m oi'der that they may bo equitabi" among the several 
BtaWa ; promol* harmony between dilferent sections of the 
Union and their representatives; preserve other parts of 
the consljlution from being undermined by the exercise 
tf doubtful powers, or the too great extension of those 
which are not so; and protect the whule subject against 
the deleterious inSuence of combinations to carry, by 
concert, measures which, considered by themselves, might 
meet but little countenance. That a constitutional ad- 
justment of this power upon equitable principles is in the 
highest degree desirable, can scarcely be doubted; nor 
can it fail to he promoted by every sincere friend to the 
success of our political institutions. In no government 
are appeals k> the source of power in cases of real doubt 
more suitable than in ours. No good motive can be 
as^gned for the exercise of power by the constituted 
authorities, while those for whose benefit it is to bo esei^ 
cised hare not conferred it, and may not be niUing to 
confer iL It would seem to me that an honest apphca- 
tion of the conceded powers of the general government 
lothe advancement of the common weal, presents a suffi- 
cient scope to satisfy a reasonable ambition. The difficul- 
ty and supposed impracticability of obtaining an amend- 
ment of the constitution in this respect is, I firmly believe, 
in a great degree unfounded. The time has never yet 
been when the patriotism and intelligence of the Americau 
people were not fully equal to the greatest exigency; and 
It never will, when the subject calling forth their interpo- 
sition is plainly presented to them. To do so with the 
questions involved in this bill, and to urge them to an 
early, zealous, and full consideration of their deep impor- 
tance, is, in my estimation, among the highest of our 
duties. 

A supposed connexion between appropriations for inter- 
nal improvement and the system of protecting duties 
growing out of the anxieties of those more immediately 
uiteretted in their success has given rise to auggestiiHU 
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on this occasion, iij 
[lever been concealed 
' them. Those which 
lave frequently placed 
well as comm unities, 
whose clEtims upon my friendship and gratitude are of tha 
strongest character; but I trust there has been nothing 
in my public life which lias exposed me lo the Euspicion 
of being thought capable of sacriScing my --li^ws of dutj 
to private considerations, however strong they may have 
been, or deep the regrets which they are capable of 
exciting. 

As long as the encoui'agement of domestic manufactures 
is directed to national entis, it shall receive from me a 
temperate but steady support There b no necessary 
connexion between it and tlie system of appropriations. 
On the contrary, it appears to me that the supposition of 
their dependence upon each other is calculated to excite 
the prejudices of the public ngainst both. The former is 
sustained on the ground of its consistency with the letter 
and spirit of the constitution, of its origin being traced to 
tlie assent of all the parties to the original compact, and 
of its hsjing the support and approbation of a majority 
of the people ; on which account it is at least entitled to a 
fdr experiment The suggestions to which I have alluded 
refer to a forced continuance of the national debt, by 
means of large appropriations, as a substitute for t^e 
security which the system derives from the priiiciples on 
which it has hitherto been sustained. Such a course 
would certainly indicate either an unreasonable distrust 
of the people, or a consciousness that the system does not 
possess sufficient soundness for its support if left to their 
voluntary choice and its own merits. Those who suppose 
that any policy thus founded can be long upheld in this 
country, have looked upon its history with eyes veiy 
different from mine. This policy, Uke every other, must 
abide the will of the people, who will not be likely to 
.illow any dence, however specious, to conceal its clirao 
vir and tendency 
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In presenting these opinions, I have spoken witli 
freedom and candor which I thought the occasion 
their expression called for; and now respectfiilly re 
the bill which has been under consideration, for your 
tiier deliberation and judgment 



utcge cf pTatdent Jackson to the Uniied States Senate, cm n 
ing the bank bill with his objections, — July 10, 1632. 

3 THE Senate: 

The bill " to modify and continue" the act entitled 
t to incorporate the subscribers to the Bank of the Ui 
ates," was presented to me on the 4th of July ins 
aving considered it with that solemn regard to the 
pies of the constitution which the day was calculate 
spire, and come to the conclusion that it ought n 
come a law, I herewith return it to the Senate, in w 
originated, with my objections. 
A bank of the United States is, in many respects, 
nient for the government, and useful to the pe( 
itertaining this opinion, and deeply impressed with 
lief that some of the powers and privileges posse^ 

the existing bank are unauthorized by the constitu 
bversive of the rights of the states, and dangerous t( 
>erties of the people, I felt it my duty, at an early pe 

my administration, to call the attention of Congre 
e practicability of organizing an institution combinin 
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effect, twenty years. It enjoys an excli aive priTiloge «' 
tanking under the autbontv of the general gofernment, 
n monopoly of its favor and aujiport, and, as a necessary 
consequence, almost a monopoly of the foreign and domes- 
tic exchange. The powers, privileges, and favors bestowed 
upon ii in ihe original charter, by increasing the value of 
the Slock far above its par value, operated as a gratuity of 
many millions lo the stockholders. 

An apology may be found for the failure to guar 
against this result, in the consideration that the effect of 
the original act of incorporation could not be certainly 
foreseen at the lime of iis passage. The act before ma 
proposes another gratuity to the holders of the same stock, 
and in many cases lo the same men, of at least seven 
millions more. This donation finds no apology in any 
uncertainly as to ihe effect of the act. On all hands, it 
is conceded, thai its passage will increase, at least twenty 
or thirty per cent, more, the market price of the sioctt, 
subject to the payment of the annuity of two hundred 
thousand dollars per year, secured byiheac;; ihits adding, 
m a moment, one-fourth to its par value. It is not our 
own citizens only who are to receive the bounty of o'jr 
ffovemcient. More than eight millions of ihe slock of 
ihis bank are held by foreigners. By this act, the Ame- 
rican republic proposes virtually lo make ttiem a present 
of Krnie ir.iUJons of liollars. For these gravities to foreign- 
ers, and to some of our own opulent citizens, tne act secures 
no equivalent whatever. They are the certain gains of 
the present stockholders, under the operation of this act, ' 
after making full allowance for the payment of the bonus. 

Every monopoly.and all exclusive privileges, are granted 
at the expense of the public, which ought to receive a fair 
equivalfnl. The many millions which this act proposes 
to besiow on the stockholders of the existing bank, must 
come, directly or indirectly, out of the earnings of the 
American people. It is due to them, therefore, if their 
government sell monopolies and exclusive privileges, that 
they should at least exact for ihem as much as they are 
worth in open market. The value of the monopoly in 
Jtis cafe may be correctly asceriained. The Iwenty-eighi 
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mUlions of stock would probably be at an advance of fiflv 
per cent., and command in market at least forty-two mil- 
lions of dollars, subject to the payment of the present bonus. 
The present value of the monopoly, therefore, is seven- 
teen millions of dollars, and this the act proposes to sell 
for three millions, payable in fifteen annual instalments, 
of two hundred thousand dollars each. 

It is not conceivable how the present stockholders can 
have any claim to the special favor of the government. 
The present corporation has enjoyed its monopoly during 
the period stipulated in the original contract. If we must 
have such a corporation, why should not the government 
sell out the whole stock, and thus secure to the people the 
full market value of the privileges granted ? Why should 
not Congress create and sell twenty-eight millions of 
stock, incorporating the purchasers with all the powers 
and privileges secured in this act, and putting the pre- 
mium upon the sales into the treasury ? 

But this act does not permit competition in the purchase 
of this monopoly. It seems to be predicated on the erro- 
neous idea, that the present stockholders have a prescriptive 
right, not only to the favor, but to the bounty of the govern- 
ment. It appears that more than a fourth part of the stock 
is held by foreigners, and the residue is held by a few 
hundred of our citizens, chiefly of the richest class; for 
their benefit does this act exclude the whole American 
people from competition in the purchase of this monopoly, 
and dispose of it for many millions less than it is worth. This 
seems the less excusable, because some of our citizens, not 
now stockholders, petitioned that the door of competition 
might be opened, and oflfered to take a charter on terms 
much more favorable to the government and country. 

But this proposition, although made by men whose 
ggregate wealth is believed to be equal to all the private 
stock in the existing bank, has been set aside, and the 
bounty of our government is proposed to be again bestowed 
on the few who have been fortunate enough to secure the 
stock, and, at this mo Tient, wield the power of the existmg 
'nstitution. I cannot perceive the justice or policy of this 
'/)ur8e. If our government must sell monopolies, it would 
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oecni to be ita duly lo tatce nothing lusa than their ^ub 
value; and if gnituiiies inusi be made once in fifteen oi 
Iwenly yean, iel ihem not be bestowed on the subjects o( 
a foreign goirernmeiit, nor upon a designated or favorable 
class of men in our own country. It is but justice and 
good policy, as far as the nature of the case will admit, to 
confine our favors to our own reilow-citizena, and let each 
in his turn enjoy an opportunity to profit by our bounty. 
In the bearings of the act before me upon these points, 1 
find ample reasons why it should not become a law. 

It has been urged as an argument in favor of re-charter- 
ing the present bank, thai calling in its loans will produce 
great embarrassmeii and distress. The time allowed to 
close its concerns is ample, and if it has been well managed 
its pressure will be light, and heavy only in case its ma- 
nagement has been bad. If, therefore, it shall produce 
distress, the fault will be its own, and it would furnish a 
reason against renewing a piiwer which has been so ob- 
viously abused. But will there ever be a time when ibis 
reason will be less powerful! To acknowledge its force 
is lo admit that the bank ought to be perpetual, and as a 
consequence, the present stockholders, and those inherit- 
ing their rights, as successors, be established a privileged 
order, clothed both with great pohiical power, and enjoy- 
ing immense pecuniary advantages from their conneciiou 
with ihe government. 

The modifications of the existing charter, proposed by 
this act, are not such, in my view, as make it consistent 
with the rights of the states, or the liberties of the people. 
The qualification of the right of the bank to hold rea. 
estate, the limitation of its power to establish branches, 
and the power reserved to Congress to forbid the circula- 
lion of small notes, are restrictions comparatively of little 
value or importance. All the objectionable principles of 
the existing corporation, and most of its odious features, 
tire retained w'thout alleviation. 

The fourlh seclion provides "that the notes or bills of 
the said corporation, although the same be, on the facei 
thereof, respectively made payable at one place only, 
■luJlt nevertheless, be received by the said corporation a) 
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the bani, or at nny of the offices of dl 
thereof, if tendered in liquidmion o; 
bHlance or balances due lo said corporation, or lo suck 
office of discount and deposit from any other incorporated 
bank." This provision secures to the state banks a legal 
privilege in the Bank of the United States, which is with- 
held from all private citizens. If a state bank in Phila- 
delphia owe the Bank of the United States, and have 
notes issued by ihe St. Louis Branch, it can pay the dfbt 
with those notes ; but if a merchant, mechanic, or other 
private citizen, be in h'ke circumstances, he cannot by law 
pay his debt with those notes, but must sell litem at a dis- 
count, or send them to Si. Louis to be cashed. This boon 
conceded to the state banks, though not unjust in itself, is 
most odious, because it does not measure out equal juslioe 
lo the high and the low, the rich and the poor. 

To the extent of its practical eSect, it is a bond of union 
among the banking establishments of the nation, erecting 
them into an interest separate from that of the people, and 
iis necessary tendency is lo unite the Bank of the United 
Stales and the state bunks, in any measure which may be 
thought conducive to their common interest. 

The ninth section of the act recognises principles of 
worse tendency ihan any provision of the present charter. 

iL enacts that the "cashier of the bank shall annually 
report to the Secretary of the Treasury the names of afl 
flockhoidtrs who are not resident citizens of tho United 
States; and on the application of the 
stale, shall make out, and transmit to su 
of stockholders residing in, or r^tizena of such 
the amount owned by each." 

Although this provision, taken in connect! 
decision of the Supreme Court, surrenders, by 

ight of the Slates lo lax the banking instituiioiis created 
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b\X eanil to thai paid upon the stock of banks incoipo- 
rated Dy them si; Ires, la some stales thai tax is now one 
()er cent., either on llie capital or on the shares ; and thai 
may be assumed as the amount which all citizens oi 
resident stockholders would be taxed under the operation 
of this act. As it is only the slock held in the states, and 
not that employed within them, which would be subject to 
(axation. and as the names of foreign stockholders are not 
to be reported to the treasurers of the states, it is obvious 
(hat the slock held by them will he exempt from this 
burden. Their annual profits will, therefore, be increased 
one per cent, more than the citizen stockholders; and as 
the annual dividends of the bank may be safely estimated 
at seven pi'r cent., the stock will be worth ten or fifteen 
per cent, more to foreigners than to citizens of the United 
States. To appreciate the efiect which this state of ibingi 
will produce, we must take a brief review of the opera- 
tions and present cooditioti of the Bank of the United 
States. 

By documents submitted to Congress at the present 
session, it appears that on the Isi of January, 1832, 
of the 28,000,1)00 of private stock, in the corporation, 
8,405,600 were held by foi-jigners, mostly of Great Britain. 
The amount of slock held in the nine Western Slates is 
140,200 dollars; and in the four Southern States is 
5,(i2;),100 dollars; and in the Eastern and Middle States 
about 13,53^,000 dollars. The profits of the bank in 
1831, as shown in a statement of Congress, were about 
:M55,5H8 dolbrs; of this there accrued in the nine 
Western States about i,640,048dollars; in the four South- 
ern States about ^53,507 dollars ; and in the Middle and 
Eastern Slates about 1,463,041 dollars. As little slock is 
held in the West, it is obvious that the debt of ihe people 
in that section to the bank is principally a debt to the 
Eastern and foreign stockholders; (hat the interest they 
pay upon i' is carried into the Eastern States and into 
Europe; and that it is a burden upon their industry, and 
a drain of their currency, which no country can bear with- 
out inconvonience and occasional distress. To meet this 
ouidrn, and equalize the exchange operations of the bank 
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die amount of specie drawn from those states, through its 
branches, within the last two years, as shown by its official 
reports, was about 0,000,000 dollars. More than half a 
million of this amount does not slop in the Eastern Slates, 
but passes on to Europe, to pay the dividends to the 
foreign stockholders. In the principle of taxation re- 
cognised by this act, the western states find no adequate 
compensation for this perpetual burden on their indus- 
try, and drain of their currency. The Branch Bank at 
Mobile made last year, 95,140 dollars; yet, under the 
provisions of this act, the state of Alabama can raise no 
revenue from these profitable operations, because not a 
share of the stock is held by any of her citizens. Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri are in the same condition in relation 
to the branches at Natchez and St. Louis, and such, in a 
greater or less degree, is the condition of every Western 
State. The tendency of the plan of taxation which this 
act proposes, will be to place the whole United States in 
the same relation to foreign countries which the Western 
States now bear the Eastern, When, by a tax on resident 
stockholders, the stock of this bank is made worth ten or 
fifteen per cent, more to foreigners than to residents, most 
of it will inevitably leave the country. 

Thus will this provision, in its practical effect, deprive 
the Eastern as well as the Southern and Western states of 
the means of raising a revenue from the extension of busi- 
ness and great profits of this institution. It will make 
the American people debtors to aliens, in nearly the whole 
amount due to this bank, and send across the Atlantic 
from two to five millions of specie every year, to pay the 
bank dividends. 

In another of its bearings, this provision is fraught with 
danger. Of the twenty-five directors of this bank, five 
are chosen by the government, and twenty by the citizen 
stockholders. From all voice in these elections, the fo- 
reign stockholders are excluded by the charter. In pro- 
|>ortion, therefore, as the stock is transferred to foreigft 
holders, the extent of suffrage in the choice of directors i 
curtailed. Already is almost a third of the stock in foreiffi 
hands, and not represented in elections. It is constand 
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pasaing out of the country, and thia act will accckmie ju 
departure. The entire control of the institution would 
necessarily fall into the hands of a few citizen stock- 
holders, ant. the ease with which the object would be ac- 
complished, would hi; a tempiaiion to designing men. to 
secure ihat cunlrol in their own hands, by monopoiizing 
ihe remaining aiock. There is danger lliat a prt-sideni 
and directors would then be able to elect themselves front 
year to year, and without responsibility or control, managa 
the whole concerns of the bank during the existence of 
the charter. It is easy to conceive that great evils to our 
country and its instiiutionj might flow from such a con- 
centration of power in the hands of a few men, irresponsi- 
ble to the people. 

Is there no danger to our liberty and independence in 
a. bank, that. In its nature, has so little to bind it to our 
country? The president of the bank has told us that 



most of the state banks 
its influence become 
operation of such an nc 
elected directory, whose 
of the foreign stockholde 
ble for the purity of 



t by its forbearance. Should 
red, as it may under the 
the hands of a aelf- 
I identiiied with those 
will there not be cause to Irem- 
elections in peace, and for tho 
luntry in war ? Their power would 
be great whenever they might choose to exert it; but if 
this monopoly were regularly renewed every fifteen or 
twenty years, on tenns proposed by themselves, they 
might seldom in peace put forth their strength to influence 
elections or control the alTiiirs of the nation ; but if any 
private citizen or public functionary should interpose to 
curtail its powers, or prevent a renewal of its privileges, 
■t cannot be doubled that he would be mude to fuel lis 
influence. 

Should the stock of the bank principally pass into th 
hands of the subjects of a foreign country, and we should 
unfortunately become involved in a war with that country, 
what would be our condition ? Of the course which would 
br pursued by a bank almost wholly owned by the subjects 
of a f'-'flinn power, and managed by those whose interests, 
if uu adeclions. would run in the samu direction, ihera 
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can be no doubt. All its operations within would be in 
aid of the hostile fleets and armies without. Controlli.. 
our currency, receiving our public moneys, and holding 
thousands of our citizens in dependence, it would be raor^' 
formidable and dangerous than the naval and military 
power of the enemy. 

If we must have a bank with private stockholders, every 

onsideration of sound poHcy, and every impulse of Ame-. 

ican feehng, admonishes that it should be purely American. 
Ats stockholders should be composed exclusively of our 
own citizens, who at least ought to be friendly to our 
government, and willing to support it in times of difficulty 
and danger. So abundant is domestic capital, tbat com- 
petition in subscribing for the stock of local banks has 
recently led almost to riots. To a bank exclusively of 
American stockholders, possessing the powers and pri- 
vileges granted by this act, subscriptions for two hundred 
millions of dollars could be readily obtained. Instead of 
sending abroad the stock of the bank, in which the govern 
ment must deposit its funds, and on which it must rely to 
sustain its credit in times of emergency, it would rather 
seem to be expedient to prohibit its sale to aliens, under 
penalty of absolute forfeiture. 

It is maintained by the advocates of the bank, that its 
constitutionality in all its features ought to be considered 
as settled by precedent, and by the decision of the Supreme 
Court. To this conclusion I cannot assent. Mere prece 
dent is a dangerous source of authority, and should not be 
regarded as deciding questions of constitutional power, 
except where the acquiescence of the people and the 
states can be considered as well settled. So far from this 
being the case on this subject, an argument against the 
bank might be based on precedent. One Congress, ia 
1791, decided in favor of a bank; another, in 1811, de- 
cided against it. One Congress, in 181.5, decided againsi 
H. bank ; another, in 1816, decided in its favor. Prior to 
the pr-esent Congress, therefore, the precedents drawn 
from that source were equal. If we resort to the stateSt 
the expressions of legislative, judicial, and executive opi« 
nioiis against the bank have been probably, to those in tbB 
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luthorities af this goiremment. The Congress, the Esenu- 
IJve, and the Court, must each for itself be guided by itsi 
own o|)inion of the Constitution. Each public ofticerwbo 
takes an oalh to support the Constitution, swears thai he 
will support it as he understands it, and not aa it is under- 
stood by others. It ia as much the duty of the House of 
Representatives, of the Sennle, and of the President, to 
decide upon the constilulionnlily of any bill or resolution 
which may be presented to them for passage or approval, 
as it is of the Supreme Judges, when it may be brought 
before them for judicial decision. The opinion of the 
Judges has no more authority over Congress than the opi- 
nion of Congress has over the Judges; and, on that point, 
the President is independent of both. The authority of 
the Supreme Court must not, therefore, be permitted to 
control the Congress or the Executive, when aciingin their 
legislative capacities, but 10 have only such influence as 
the force of their reasoning may deserve. 

But, in the case relied upon, the Supreme Court have 
not decided that all the features of this corporation are 
compatible with the Constitution. Il is true that the Court 
have said that the law incorporating the bank is a consti- 
tutional exercise of power by Congrt'ss. But, taking into 
view the whole opinion of the Court, and the reasoning by 
which they have come to that conclusion, I understand 
ihem to have decided that, inasmuch as a bank is an 
appropriate means of carrying into effect the enumerated 
powers of the general government, iherefore the law in- 
corporating it is in accordance with (hat provision of iha 
Constitution which declares that Congress shall have power 
"to make all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying those powers into execution." Having satis- 
fied themselves that the word " necessary," in the Consti- 
tution, means "needful," "requisite," "essential," " con- 

iicire to," and that " a bonk ia a convenient, a useful. 
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ind essential instrument in the prosecution otuiti gorerr^ 
mentis " fiscal operations," they conclude that "to use one 
must be within the discretion of Conp^ress ;" and that "the 
act to incorporate the Bank of the United States, is a law 
made in pursuance of the Constitution." " But," say they, 
•* where the law is not prohibited, and is really calculated 
to effect any of the objects intrusted to the government, 
to undertake here to inquire into the degree of its necessity, 
would be to pass the line which circumscribes the judicial 
department, and to tread on legislative ground," 

The principle here affirmed is, that ** the degree of itn 
necessity," involving all the details of a banking institu* 
tion, is a question exclusively for legislative consideration. 
A bank is constitutional ; but it is the province of the 
legislature to determine whether this or that particular 
power, privilege, or exemption, is "necessary and proper" 
to enable the bank to discharge its duties to the govern 
ment, and from their decision there is no appeal to the 
courts of justice. Under the decision of the Supreme 
Court, therefore, it is the exclusive province of Congress 
and the President to decide, whether the particular features 
of this act are " necessary and proper," in order to enable 
the bank to perform conveniently and efficiently the public 
duties assigned to it as a fiscal agent, and therefore con- 
stitutional ; or unnecessary and improper ^ and therefore 
unconstitutional. 

Without commenting on the general principle affirmed 
by the Supreme Court, let us examine the details of this 
act, in accordance with the rule of legislative action which 
they have laid down. It will be found that many of the 
powers and privileges conferred on it cannot be supposed 
necessary for the purpose for whic h it is proposed to be 
created, and are not, therefore, means necessary to attain 
the end in view, and consequently not justified by the 
Constitution. 

The original act of corporation, section twenty-first, 
enacts " that no other bank shall b^ established by any 
future law of the United States, during the continuance 
of the corporation hereby created, fo- which the faith of 
the United States is hereby piedj^ed Provided^ Congrest 
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may i.-new exisling charters Tor banks within the Disirid 
of Ci»iimbia, not incrensing the capital ihereof, and may 
a.ho euinblish any other bank or banks ia said District, 
with i.dpilals not exceeding, in the whole, six naillions of 
dollars, if ihey shall deem il expedient." This provision 
IS continued in force, by the net before me, fifteen yeara 
from ll.e 3d of March, ISJG. 

If CuDgress possessed the power to establish one bank, 
they hiid power to establish more than one, i(, in their 
opinion, two or more banks had been "necessary" to faci- 
liiflle the execution of the powers delegated to them by the 
Constituiion. If they possessed the power to establish a 
second uank, it was a power derived from the Constitu- 
iion, to be exercised from lime to time, and itt any lime 
when the interests of the country or the emergencies 
of the gorernment might make it expedient. It was pos- 
sessed by one Congress as well as another, and by all 
Congresses alike, and alike at every session. Bui the 
Congress of 1816 have taken it away from iheir successors 
for twenty years, and the Congress of 18;i3 proposed to 
abolish it for fifteen years more. Il cannot be " necessary" 
or " proper" for Congress to barter away, or divest them- 
selves of any of the powers vested in ihem by the Con- 
stitution, to be exercised for the public good. It is not 
" necessary" to the efficiency of the bank, nor is it " pro- 
per" in relation lo themselves and their successors. They 
may properly use the discretion vested in them, but they 
may not limit ihe discretion of their successors. This 
restriction on themselves, and grant of a monopoly to the 
bonk, is therefore unconstitutional. 

In another point of view, ibis provision is a palpable 
attempt to amend the Constitution by an act of legislation. 
The Constitution declares that '* the Congress shall have 
power" to exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases whai- 
Boever, over the District of Columbia. Its const JtuiioQal 
power, therefore, to establish banks in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and increase their capital ai will, is unlimited and 
uncontrollable by an^ other power than ihai which gave 
Buthoriiy lo the Constituiion. Yei this act declares thai 
.'Jniipvss shall cot increase the capital of «x'.s ing bauLi 
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■or ftnale other banks n-iih capibils exceeding in ll.^ 
whole ail iniliions of ilollare. The Constiimioa detlat** 
Ihat Congress ahalt have power to exercise exclitsivp 
]°^slaiion over this disirici, " in all ea»ti vkaltorvtr i" 
and this act declares iheyshaH twi. Which is the su- 
preme !aw of ihe land f This provision cannot bo "««**• 
tary"'iT "pro;>er," or nm*/t/u/iona/, unless thoabaurdttv 
be adniiited, that whenever i[ bo " neci'asary and |>n>)xrr, 
n the opinion of Congress, they have a ri|:ht to bailpr 
way one portion of the powers »eBied in Eneai by th» 
Constitution, as a ineanii of executing ihe rest. 

On two subjects only does the Conslilution recognise in 
Congress ihe power lo granl exclusive privileges or mo- 
nopolies. It declares that "Congress shnll hiiwi )iowvr 
to promote the progress of science and useful arts, by 
securing, for liroiied limes, lo authors and inventora, th« 
exclusive right to their respective writings and dis- 
coveries," Out of this express delegation of po>ver, have 
grown our laws of patents and copyrights, Aa the Con- 
stitution expressly delegates lo Congrtsa the power to 
grant exclusive privileges, in these case Bi as the means 
of executing the substantive power " to promote the pro- 
gress of science and useful aits," it is consistani with iha 
fair rules of construction lo conclude, that such a power 
was not intended to be granted as a meuni of uocoinplish- 
ing any other end. On every other subject which coittaa 
within the scope of congressional power, theru l< an ov•^ 
living discretion in the use of proper mean*) whiiih cnii- 
not be restricted or abolished without an amendinenl of 
the Constitution. Every act of Congress, thtin-fora. which 
attempts, by grams of monopolies, or sale of exclumva 
privileges for a limited time, or a time without limit, lo 
restrict or extinguish its own discretion in the chuicu of 
means to execute its delegated powers, is equlvaloiil to ■ 
legislative amendment of the Constituiioii, and palpably 
unconstitutional. 

This act authorizes iind encourages transfers of its slook 
4} foreigners, and grants them an exemption from all ■UUa 
and na'ional taxation. So fuT from boing " neceasary 
propel ' that the bank should poasesa this powafr to 
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it a eafe and efficient agent of the government id iis AhcbI 
operations, it is calcuiated lo convert the Bank of the 
United Stales into a foreign bank, to impoverish our 
peofile in time of peace, lo disseminnre a foreign influ- 
ence through everj' section of the republic, and, in war, to 
endanger our independence. 

The BETeral states reserved the power, at the formation 
of the Constitution, to regulate and control titles and Irans' 
fers of real property ; and most, if not all of ihem, hai-e 
laws disqualifying aliens from acquiring or holding lands 
within their limits. But this act, in disregard of the un- 
doubted right of the stales to prescribe such disqualifica- 
tions, gives lo aliens, stockholders in this bank, an interest 
and title, as members of the corporation, Lo all the real 
property ii may acquire within any of the stales of this 
Union, This privilege granted to aliens is not "neces- 
sary" to enable the bank lo perform its public duties, nor 
in any sense " proper," because it is virtually subversive 
of the rights of the slates. 

The government of the United Slates have no constitu- 
tional power to purchase lands within ihe states, except 
" for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, 
and other needful buildings," and even for these objects, 
only " by the consent of the legislature of the slate in 
which the same shall be." By making themselves stock- 
holders in the bank, and granting to the corporation the 
power lo purchase lands for other purposes, they assume 
a power not granted in the Constitution, and grant to 
others what they do not themselves possess. It is not 
necessary to the receiving, safe-keeping, or transuiissian 
of the funds of government, that the bank should possess 
this power, and it is not proper that Congress should thus 
, enlarge the powers delegated to them in the Constitution. 

The old Bank of the United States possessed a capital 
of only eleven milhon of dollars, which was found fully 
sufficient to enable it, with despalch and safe'y, lo per 
form nil the functions required of it by the goi'iTntnenl 
The capital of the present bank is thirty-live millions o 
dollars, ai least twenty-four more than experience haa 
proved to he. necessary to enable a bank to perftnn i 
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pablic functions. The public debt which existed during; 
the period of the old bank, and on the establishment of 
•he new, has been nearly paid off, and our revenue will 
soon be reduced. This increase of capital is, therefore, 
not for public, but for private purposes. 

The government is the only "proper" judge where 
its agents should reside and keep their offices, because it 
best knows where their presence will be "necessary." 
It cannot, therefore, be " necessary" or " proper" to au« 
thorize the bank to locate branches where it pleases, to 
perform the public service without consuhing the govern- 
ment, and contrary to its will. The principle laid down 
by the Supreme Court, concedes that Congress cannot 
establish a bank for purposes of private speculation and 
gain, but only as a means of executing the delegated 
powers of the general government. By the same princi- 
ple, a branch bank cannot constitutionally be established 
for other tb-n public purposes. The power which this 
act gives to establish two branches in any state, without 
the injunction or request of the government, and for other 
than public purposes, is not "necessary" to the due exe- 
cution of the powers delegated to Congress. 

The bonus which is exacted from the bank, is a con- 
fession upon the face of the act, that the powers granted 
by it are greater than are " necessary" to its character of 
a fiscal a^ent. The government does not tax its officers 
and agents for the privilege of serving it. The bonus 
of a million and a half, required by the original charter, 
and that of three millions proposed by this act, are not 
exacted for the privilege of giving "the necessary facili- 
ties for transferring the public funds from place to place, 
within the United States or the territories thereof, and for 
distributing the same in payment of the public creditors, 
without charging commission, or claiming allowance on 
account of the difference of exchange," as required by 
the act of incorporation, but for something more beneficial 
to the stockholders. The original act declares, that it (the 
bonus) 's granted " in consideration of the exclusive pri« 
vi leges and benefits conferred by this act upon the 8aid 
bank :" and the act before me declares it to be " in con 



jidentioD of the exclusive benefits and pririlegea con- 
tinued by this act lo ihe said corporation for fifteen years 
u aroresaid." It is, therefore, for " exclusive privileges 
aod benefits," conferred foriheJrown use and etnolumetit, 
and not for the advantage of the government, that a bonus 
IS exacted. These surplus powers, for which the bank 
is required to pay, cannot surely be " necessary," to make 
It the fiscal agent of the treasury. If they were, the ei 
action of a bonus for them would not be "proper." 

It is maintained by some, that the bank is a mean" of 
executing the consrituiional power "to coin money, and 
regulate the value thereof." Congress have eatub'shed 
a tnint to coin money, and passed laws to regular; the 
value thereof. The money so coined, with its vjlue so 
regulated, and such foreig-n coins as Congress may adopt, 
are the only currency known to the Constitution. But if 
they have other power lo regulate the currency, it was 
conferred to be exercised by themselves, and not to be 
transferred to a corporation. If the bank be establisbea 
for that purpose, with a charier unalterable without its 
consi'ot. Congress have paried with their power for a 
term of yi'ars, during which the Constitution is a dead 
letter. It is neither necessary nor proper lo transfer its 
legislative poivers to such a bank, and therefore unconsli- 
tutional. 

By its silence, considered in connection with the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, in the case of McCulloch 
against the State of Maryland, this act takes from the 
states the power to tax a portion of the banking business 
carried on within tbtir limits, in subversion of one of the 
strongest barriers which secured them against federal en- 
croachraeniB. Banking, like farming, maMifacturing, or 
dny other occupation or profession, is a business, the right 
10 follow which is not originally derived from the laws 
Every citizen, and every company of citizens, in ail ol 
our Btates, possessed the right, until the stale legislatures 
deemed it good policy to prohibit private banking by law 
Jf the prohibitory slate laws were now repealed, every 
citizen would again possess ihe right. The siale bank 
KI3 i. qualified restoration erf the right which baa beer 
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taken away by the laws against banking, guarded by siicb 
provisions and limitations as, in the opinion of the state 
legislatures, the public interest requires. These corpo- 
rations, unless there be an exemption in their charter, are, 
like private bankers and banking companies, subject to 
state taxation. The manner in which these taxes shall 
be laid, depends wholly on legislative discretion. It may 
e upon the bank, upon the stock, upon the profits, or in 
any other mode which the sovereign power shall will. 

Upon the formation of the Constitution, the states guarded 
their taxing power with peculiar jealousy. They sur- 
rendered it only as it regards imports and exports. In 
relation to every other subject within their jurisdiction, 
whether persons, property, business, or professions, it was 
secured in as ample a manner as it was before possessed. 
All persons, though United States' officers, are liable to a 
poll tax by the slates within which they reside. The lands 
of the United States are liable to the usual land tax, ex- 
cept in the new states, from whom agreements, that they 
will not tax unsold lands, are exacted when they are 
admitted into the Union: horses, wagons, any beasts or 
vehicles, tools or property, belonging to private citizens, 
though employed in the service of the United States, are 
subject to slate taxation. Every private business, whether 
carried on by an officer of the general government or not, 
whether it be mixed with public concerns or not, even if 
it be carried on by the government of the United States 
itself, separately or in partnership, falls within the scope 
of the taxing power of the state. Nothing comes more 
fully within it than banks, and the business of banking, by 
whomsoever instituted and carried on. Over this whole 
subject-matter, it is just as absolute, unlimited, and uncon* 
trollable, as if the Constitution had never been adopted, 
because, in the formation of that instrument, it was reserved 
wiihout qualification. 

The principle is conceded, that the states cannot right- 
fully tax the operations of the general government. They 
cannot lax the money of the government deposited in the 
state banks, nor the agency of those banks in remitting 
it i L It will any man maintain that their mere sele'ition to 
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perform this public service for the general gOTemmenl 
nrould exempt the state banks, and their ordinary business, 
from state taxation ! Had the U.iitud States, instt'nil of 
establishing' a bank at Philadelphia, employed e. private 
banker to Iteep and transmit iheir funds, would it have 
deprived Pennsylvania of the right to tax his bank and 
his usual banking operations? It will not be pretended. 
Upon what principle, then, are the banking establishments 
of the Bank of the United Stntes, and their usual banking 
operations, to be exempted from taxation ? It is not their 
public agency, or the deposits of the government, which 
the slates claim a right to lax, but their banks and thei; 
banking powers, instituted and exercised within state 
jurisdiction for their private emolument — those powers 
and privileges for which they pay a bonus, and which the 
states tax in their own banks. The exercise of these 
powers within a state, no matter by whom or under whal 
Buthority, whether by private citizens in their original 
right, by corporate bodies created by the slates, by foreign- 
ers, or the agents of foreign governnienls located within 
their limits, forms a legitimate object of stale taxation. 
From this, and like sources, from the persons, properly, 
and business, that are found residing, located, or carried 
on, under their jurisdiction, must the states, since the 
surrender of their right to raise a revenue from imports 
and exports, draw nil the money necessary for the suppor 
of their governments, and the maintenance of their inde 
pendence. There is no more appropriate subject of laxe. 
lion than banks, banking, and bank stock, and none I: 
which the stales ought more pertinaciously to cling. 

It cannot be necessary to the character of the bank, as 
a fiscal agent of the government, that its private business 
should be exempted from that taxation to which all llw 
stale bonks are liable ; nor can I conceive it " proper" tha 
the substantive and most essential powers reserved by the 
stales shall be thus attacked and annihilated as a means 
of executing the powers delegated to the general govern- 
ment. It may be safely assumed that none of those st^ea 
who had an agency in forming or adopting our Consliiu- 
tioti, > rer imagined thnl ;my pnninn of the tax'ng ;inwe» 
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af the states, not prohibited to them, nor delegated to 
Congress, was lo be swept away and annihilated, as a 
means of executing certain powers delegated to Congress. 
If our power over means is so absolute, that the Supreme 
Court will not call in question ihe constitutionality of an 
act of Congress, the subject of which is " not prohibited, 
and is really calculated to effect any of the objects intrusted 
10 the government," although, as in the case before me, 
it takes away powers expressly granted to Congress, and 
rig44|^ scrupulously reserved to the states, it becomes us 
to proceed in our legislation with the utmost caution. 
Though not directly, our own powers and the rights of 
the states may be indirectly legislated away in the use of 
means to execute substantive powers. We may not enact 
that Congress shall not have the power of exclusive legis- 
lation over the District of Columbia ; but we may pledge 
the faith of the United States, that, as a means of execut- 
ing other powers, it shall not be exercised for twenty years, 
or for ever ! We may not pass an act prohibiting the 
states to tax the banking business carried on within their 
limits; but we may, as a means of executing our powers 
ov«-r other objects, place that business in the hands of our 
ag#-nts, and then declare it exempt from state taxation in 
ihhir hands ! Thus may our own powers, and the rights 
oi the states, which we cannot directly curtail or invade, 
be frittered away and extinguished in the use of means 
employed by us to execute other powers. That a Bank 
of the United States, competent to all the duties which may 
be required b)'^ the government, might be so organized as 
not to infringe on our own delegated powers, or the 
reserved rights of the states, I do not entertain a doubt. 
Had the Executive been called upon to furnish the pro- 
iect of such an institution, the duty would have been 
cheerfully performed. In the absence of such a call, it 
was obviously proper that he should confine himself to 
pointing out these prominent features in the act presented, 
which, in his opinion, make it incompatible with the Coii- 
siilution and sound policy. A general discussion will now 
take place, eliciting new light, and settling important 
principles ; and' a new Congress, elected in the midst o^ 
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cuBSLon, and fumishi 
of the people, according to the last census, 
the Capitol the verdict of public 
bring this important question to a satisfactory result. 

Under such. circumstances, llie bank comes forward and 
asks a renewal of its charter for a term of Bfieeii j'ears, 
upon conditions which not only operate as a gratuity to 
the stockholders, of many millions of dollars, but will 
sanction any abuses, and legalize any encroachments. 

Suspicions are entertained, and charges are made, of 
gross abuse and violation of its charter. An investigation, 
unM'illingly conceded, and so restricted in time as neces- 
sarily to make it incomplete and un satis factory, disclosed 
enouph to excite suspicion and alarm. In the practices 
of the , Incipal bank, partially unveiled in the absence 
of important witnesses, and in numerous charges confi- 
dently made, and as yet wholly uninveslignted, there was 
enough to induce a majority of the committee of investira 
tion, a rommiitee which was selected from the most able 
ind honorable members cf :he House of Representatives, 
lO recommend a suspens on of farther action upon the 
bill, and a prosecution of the inquiry. As the charter 
bad yet four years to run, and as a renewal now was not 
necessary to the successful prosecution of its business, it 
was to have been expected that the bank itseif, conscious 
of its purity, and proud of its character, would have with- 
drawn ils apphcaiion for the present, and demanded the 
severest scrutiny into all its transactions. In their de- 
clining to do so, there seems to be an additional reason why 
the functionaries of the government should proceed with 
less haste, and more caution, in the renewal of their mo- 
nopoly. 

The bank is professedly established as an agenl of the 
executive branches of the government, and its consiitu- 
uonaiity Is maintained on that ground. Neither upon the 
propriety if present action, nor upon the provisions of this 
act, was the Executive consulted. It has bad no opportn- 
nity to say, that it neither needs nor wants an agent clothed 
w'Ji suciipowcrs, and favored by such oxemplions. Thei 

nothing in its legitimate functions which makes it necet 
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sary ot pi'oper. Whatever interest or influence, whether 
public or private, has given birth to this act, it cannot be 
found either in the wishes or necessities of the Executive 
Department, by which present action is deemed premature, 
and the powers conferred upon its agent not only unneces* 
sary, but dangerous to the government and country. 

It IS to be regretted that the rich and powerful too often 
bend the acts of government to their selfish purposes. 
Distinctions in society will always exist under every just 
government. Equality of talents, of education, o: of wealth, 
cannot be produced by human institutions. In the full 
enjoyment of the gifts of Heaven, and the fruits of supe- 
rior industry, economy, and virtue, every man is equally 
c-nljtled to protection by law. But when the laws under- 
take to add to these natural and just advantages artificial 
distinctions — to grant titles, gratuities, and exclusive pri- 
vileges — to make the rich richer, and the potent more 
powerful — the humble members of society, the farmers, 
mechanics, and laborers, who have neither the time nor 
the means of securing like favors to themselves, have 
a right to complain of the injustice of their government. 
There are no necessary evils in government. Its evila 
exist only in its abuses. If it would confine itself to equal 
protection, and, as Heaven does its rains, shower its favors 
alike on the high and the low, the rich and the poor, it 
would be an unquaHfied blessing. In the act before me 
there seems to be a wide and unnecessary departure from 
these just principles. 

Nor is our government to be maintained, or our Union 
preserved, by invasions of the rights and powers of the 
several states. In thus attempting to make our general 
government strong, we make it weak. Its true strength 
consists in leaving individuals and states, as much as pos 
ible, to themselves ; in making itself felt, not in its power 
but in its beneficence — not in its control, but in its protec- 
tion — not in binding the states more closely to the centre, 
but leaving each to move, unobstructed, in its proper orbit. 

Experience should teach us wisdom. Most of the dif- 
ficulties our government now encounters, and mau of the 
ianger? whfch impend over our Union, have sprung fron* 

12 
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an abandonment of the legitimate abjecls of governmeiH 
by our national legislation, and the adoption of such priu- 
ciplea as are imbodted in this act. Many of our licb men 
have not been content with equal protection and equal 
benefits, bnt have besought us lo make them richer bv acta 
of Congress. By attempting to gratify their desires, we 
have, in the resialis of our legislation, arrayed seclioa 
against section, interest against interest, and man against 
man, ia a fearful commotion, which threatens to shake the 
foundations of our Union. It is time to pause in oui 
career, lo review our principles, and, if possible, revive 
that devoted patriotism, and spirit of compromise, which 
distinguished the sages of the Revolution and the fathers 
of our Union. If we cannot, at once, m justice to inte- 
rests vested under improvident legislation, make our gt>- 
vernment what it ought to be, we can, at least, take a 
stand against all new grants of monopolies and exclusive 
privileges, against any prostitution of our government to 
the advancement of the ffw at the expense of the many, 
and in favor of compromise and gradual reform in our 
code of laws and system of political economy. 

1 have now done my duty to my country, If sustained 
by my fellow-citizens, I shall be grateful and happy : if 
not, I shall dnd in the motives which impel me, ample 
grounds for contentment and peace. In the difficulties 
which surround us, and the dangers which threaten our 
inslilutions, there is cause for neither dismay or alarm. 
For relief and deliverance, let us firmly rely on that kind 
Providence which, I am sure, watches with pecuhar cara 
over the destinies of our republic, and on the intelligence 
and wisdom of our countrymen. 1'hrough His abundanl 
goodness, and their patriotic devotion, our libts .f and 
Union will be preserved. 
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Frodamat\on on the Null\fieatum Question. — December 11, 1832. 

Wheebas, a Convention assembled in the State of South 
CaroFina, having passed an ordinance by which they 
declare, " That the several acts and parts of acts of the 
Congress of the United States, purporting to be laws for 
the imposing of duties and imposts on the importation of 
foreign commodities, and now having actual operation and 
effect within the United States, and more especially," two 
acts for the same purpose, passed on the 29th of May, 
1828, and on the 14th of July, 1832, "are unauthorized 
by the Constitution of the United States, and violate the 
true meaning and intent thereof, and are null and void, 
and no law," nor binding on the citizens of that stale or 
its officers : and by the said ordinance, it is further de- 
clared to be unlawful for any of the constituted authorities 
of the state, or of the United States, to enforce the payment 
of the duties^ imposed by the said acts within the same 
state, and that it is the duty of the legislature to pass 
such laws as may be necessary to give full effect to the 
said ordinance : 

And whereas, by the said ordinance, it is further or- 
dained, that in no case, of law or equity, decided in the 
courts of said state, wherein shall be drawn in question 
the validity of the said ordinance, or of the acts of the 
legislature that may be passed to give it effect, or of the 
said laws of the United States, no appeal shall be allowed 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, nor shall any 
copy of the record be permitted or allowed for that pur 
pose, and that any person attempting to take such appeal 
shall be punished as for a contempt of court : 

And, finally, the said ordinance declares, that the people 
»r South Carolina will maintain the said ordinance at every 
uazard ; and that they will consider the passage of any 
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act by Congress, abolishing or cloainff (he ports of the said 
stale, or otherwise obstructing the free ingrt'ss or egresi 
of vessels lo and from the said ports, or any other acl of 
the federal government lo coerce ilie slate, shut up her 
ports, dfstroy or harass her commiTce, or to enforce the 
said acts otherwise than through the civil tribunals of 
ihe country, as inconsistent with the longer continuance 
of South Carolina in ihe Union ; and that the peoplo of 
the said state will thenceforth hold themselves ahsotved 
from all further obligation to maintain or preserve their 
political connection with the people of the other states, 
and will forthwith proceed to organize a separate govern- 
ment, and do nil other acts and things which sovereign 
and independent states may of right do: 

And whereas, the said ordinance prescribes to the 
people of South Carolina a course of conduct, in direct 
violation of their duty as citizens of the United Stales, 
contrary to the laws of their country, subversive of its 
Constitution, and having for its object the desiructjon of 
the Union — that Union, which, coeval with our political 
existence, led our fathers, without any other lies to unite 
them than those of patriotism and a common cause, through 
a sanguinary slruggle to a glorious independence — that 
sacred Union, hitherto inviolate, which, perfected by our 
happy Constitution, has brought us, by the favor of Heaven, 
to a state of prosperity at home, and high considfration 
abroad, rarely, if ever, equalled in the history of nations: 
To preserve this boijd of our political existence from de- 
struction, to maintain inviolate this state of national honor 
and prosperity, and lo justify the confidence my fellow- 
citizens have reposed in me, I, Andrew Jackson, Presi- 
deut of the United States, have thought proper to issue 
this my Proclaninlion, staling my views of the Constitu- 
tion and laws applicable to the measures adopted by the 
Convention of South Carolina, and to the reasons they 
have put forth to sustain them, declaring the course which 
duty will require me to pursue, and, appealing to the 
unaersiandtng and patriotism of the people, warn them of 
the consequences that must inevitably result from an ob- 
■ervance of the dictates of the Conv^nuon. 
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Strict duty M ould require of me nothing more than th« 
exercise of those powers with which I am now, or mxy 
hereafier be invested, for preserving the peace of the Union, 
and for the execution of the laws. But the imposing 
aspect which opposition has assumed in this case, by 
clothing itself with state authority, and the deep interest 
which the people of the United States must all feel in 
*) re venting a resort to stronger measures, while there is a 
nope that any thing will be yielded to reasoning and remon- 
strance, perhaps demand, and will certainly justify, a full 
exposition to South Carolina and the nation, of the views 
1 entertain of this important question, as well as a distinct 
enunciation of the course which my sense of duty will 
require me to pursue. 

The ordinance is founded, not on the indefeasible right 
of resisting acts which are plainly unconstitutional and too 
oppressive to be endured ; but on the strange position that 
any one state may not only declare an act of Congress 
void, but prohibit its execution ; that they may do this 
consistently with the Constitution ; that the true construc- 
tion of that instrument permits a state to retain its place 
in the Union, and yet be bound by no other of its kw.i 
than it may choose to consider constitutional. It is true, 
they add, that to justify this abrogation of a law, it must 
be palpably contrary to the Constitution ; but it is evident, 
that to give the right of resisting laws of that description, 
coupled with the uncontrolled right to decide what laws 
deserve that character, is to give the power of resisting 
all laws. For, as by the theory, there is no appeal, the 
reasons alleged by the state, good or bad, must prevail. 
If it should be said that public opinion is a sufficient 
check against the abuse of this power, it may be asked 
why it is not deemed a sufficient guard against the pas- 
sage of an unconstitutional act by Congress. There is^ 
however, a restraint in this last case, which makes the 
assumed power of a state more indefensible, and which 
does not exist in the other. There are two appeals from 
an unconstitutional act passed by Congress — one to the 
judiciary, the other to the people and the states. There 
IS no appeal fiom the state decision in theory and ijm 
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Lutiooal law is no law, so long a! 
tion of its legality is to be dtcided by the s 
every law operating injuriously upon any local interest, 
will be perhaps thought, and certainly represented, as un- 
constitutional, and, as has been shown, there is no appeal. 
if this doctrine had been established at an earher day, 
the Union would ha^e been dissolved in its infancy. The 
excise law in Pennsylvauia, the embargo and non-inter- 
course law ill the Eastern States, the carriage tax in Vir- 
ginia, were all deemed u n const i tut i onal, and were mors 
unequal in their operation liian any of the laws now com- 
plained of; but fortunately none o( those stales discovered 
that they had the right now claimed by South Carolina. 
The war into which we were forced, to support the dig- 
nity of the nation and the rights of our cuizens, might 
have ended in defeat and disgrace, instead of victory and 
honor, if the states who supposed it a ruinous and uncon- 
Btitutionai. measure, had thought they possessed the right 
of nullifying the act by which it was declared, and deny- 
ing supplies for its prosecution. Hardly and unequally 
UB those measures bore upon several members of the 
Union, lo the legislatures o' none did this elTicient ai;»J 
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pi)aceLbIe remedy, as it is called, .suggest itsell. The 
discovery of this important feature in our Constitution 
was reserved for the present day. To the statesmen of 
South Carolina belongs the invention, and upon the citi- 
zena of thai state will unfortunately fall the evil of reduc- 
ing it to practice. 

If the doctrine of a state veto upon the laws of the Union 
cariies with it internal evidence of its impracticable ab- 
surdity, our constitutional history will also a^ord abundant 
proof that it would have been repudiated with indignation, 
had it been proposed to form a feature in our government. 

in our colonial state, although dependent on another 
power, we very early considered ourselves as connected 
by common interest with each other. Leagues were 
formed for common defence, and before the Declaration 
of Independence we were known in our aggregate cha* 
racter as the united colonies of America. That decisive 
And important step was taken jointly. We declared our- 
selves a nation, by a joint, not by several acts, and when 
the terms of confederation were reduced to form, it was in 
that of a solemn league of several states by which they 
agreed, that they would collectively form one nation for 
the purpose of conducting some certain domestic concerns 
and all foreign relations. In the instrument forming that 
union is found an article which declares that, "every 
state shall abide by the determination of Congress on all 
questions which by that confederation should be submitted 
to them." 

Under the Confederation, then, no state could legally 
annul a decision of the Congress, or refuse to submit to 
its execution ; but no provision was made to enforce these 
decisions. Congress made requisitions, but they were not 
complied with. The government could not operate on 
individuals. They had no judiciary, no means of collect- 
ing revenue. 

But the defects of the Confederation need not be de- 
tailed. Under its operation we could scarcely be called a 
nation. We had neither prosperity ai home, nor con- 
sideration abroad. This state of things could not *3e en- 
ured, and our present happy Constitution was formed* 



but foraied in vnin if this fatal doctrine prcFai'a. It wu 
formed for imporiant objects that are announ^-d in ihs 
preamble, made in the name and by the authori it tbe 
[leoplt! of the United States, whose delegales fraiii.« and 
whose conventions approved it. The most imporiant 
among these objects, chat which is placed Erst in rank, 
on which all oLhera rest, is "to form a more FERCEcr 
CMOS." Now, is it possible that even if there were na 
express provisions giv ng supremacy to the Constitolioa 
Of^ Laws of the United Stales over those of the states — 
can it be conceived that an instrument made for the pur- 
pose nf "FORMiNO A MORE PERFECT union" than that of 
the Confederation, could be so constructed by the as- 
sembled wisdom of our country as to snbstiiuie for that 
confederation a form of government dependent for its «x- 
btence on the local interest, the party spirit of a stale, or 
of a prevailing faction in a stale ? Every man of plain, 
unsophlsllcaied understanding, who hears ihe question, 
will give such an answer as will preserve the Union. 
Metaphysical subtlety, in pursuit of an impracticable 
theory, could alone have devised one thai is calculated to 
destroy it, 

I consider then the power to annul a law of the United 
Slates, assumed by one stale, incompatible with thk 
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i particular application of ii which is 
made m the ordinance. 

The preamble rests its juslilicaiion on these grounds: 
't assumes as a fact, thai the obnoxious laws, although 
ihey purport to be laws for raising revenue, were iu reaJiiy 
intended for the protection of manufactures, which purpose 
it asserts to be unconslimiional ; that the operation of ihesa 
laws is unequal ; ihai the amount raised by them is greatei 
than is rerjuir-id by ihe wants of the government: and 
daoUy, thai the proceeds ore lo be applied to objects ua 
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anthoriied \rr the Constitution. Theso art' tho only ca(I«««« 
alleged to justify an open opposition to tl\o liiwa of the* 
country, and a threat of secedinor from the Union, if nny 
attempt should he made to enforce thorn. Tho first virtu- 
ally acknowledges, that the law in question was |>as«ed 
under a power expressly given by the Constitution, to lay 
and collect imposts: but its constitutionality is drawn in 
question from the motives of those who passed it. How- 
ever apparent this pur(K)se may be in the present case, 
nothing can be more dangerous than to admit tho position 
thnt an unconstitutional purpose, entertained by the mem- 
bers who assent to a law enacted under a constitutional 
power, shall make that law void ; for how is that purpose 
to be ascertained ? Who is to make the scrutiny t How 
often may bad purposes be falsely imputed — in how many 
cases are they concealed by false professions — in how 
many is no declaration of motives made ? Admit this 
doctrine, and you give to the states an uncontrolled right 
to decide, and every law may be annulled under this pre« 
text. If, therefore, the absurd and dangerous doctrine 
should be admitted, that a state may annul an unconstitu* 
tional law, or one that it deems such, it will not apply to 
the present case. 

The next objection is, that the laws in question operate 
unequally. This objection may be made with truth, to 
every law that has been or can be passed. The wisdom 
of man never yet contrived a system of taxation that 
would operate with perfect equality. If the unequal ope- 
ration of a law makes it unconstitutional, and if all laws 
of that description may be abrogated by any slate for that 
cause, then indeed is the Federal Constitution unworthy 
af the slightest efibrt for its preservation. We have 
nitherto relied on it as the perpetual bond of our union. 
We have received it as the work of the assembled wisdom 
of the nation. We have trusted to it as to the sheet 
anchor of our safety in the stormy times of conflict with 
a foreign or domestic foe. We have looked to it with 
sacred awe ab the palladium of our liberties, and with all 
ne solemnities of religion have pledged to each other out 
^S%s and fortunes here, and our hopes of happiness here 
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lUlert in its defence and support. 
my couQirymen, in attaching this ii 
dilution of our country ? Was our aevmion paia lo tne 
wretched, inefficient, clumsy conirivance whicii this new 
doctrine would make it f Did we pledge ourselves to the 
support of an airy nothing, a bubble that must be blown 
away by the first breath of disaffeciion ? Was this sell- 
destroying, visionary theory, the work of the profound 
statesmen, the exalted patriots, to whom tlie task of con- 
stitutional reform was intrusted! Did the oameofWash- 
ington sanction, did the states ratify, such an anonraly in 
the history of fundamental legislation I No. We wt-e 
not mistaken. The letter of this great instrument is free 
from this radical fault: its language directly contradicts 
the imputation: its spirit — its evident intent, contradicts 
it. No ; we do not err ! Our Constitution does not COQ- 
lain the absurdity of giving power to make laws, and 
another power lo resist them. The sages whose memory 
will always be reverenced, have givi'n us a practical, and, 
as they hoped, a permanent constitutional compact. The 
father of his country did not affix his revtred name lo so 
palpable an absurdity. Nor did the states, when they 
severally ratified it, do so under the impression that a veto 
on the laws of the United Slates was reserved to them, or 
that they could exercise it by implication. Search the 
debates in all their conventions — examine the speeches 
of the most zealous opposers of feder.-il authority — look at 
the amendments that were proposed — they are all silent 
— not a syllable uttered, not a vote given, not a motion 
made, to correct the explicit supremacy given lo the laws 
of the Union over those of the states — or to show thot 
implication, as is now contended, could defeat it. No; 
we have not erred I The Conslitution is still the object 
of our reverence, the bond of our union, our defence in 
danger, the source of our prosperity in peace. It shall 
descend, as we have received it, uncorrupted by sophis- 
tical construiaion, to our posieriiy; and the sacnl.ces of 
local interest, of state prejudices, of personal animositjee, 
that were made lo bring it into existence, will again ba 
0<Un«tJcaliy offered for its tapport. 
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Tie iwo remaining objections made by the oidinai* 
to these laws are, that the sums intend ?d to be raised h\ 
them are greater than required, and that the proceeds wil 
be unconstitutionally employed. 

The Constitution has given expressly to Congress the 
right of raising revenue, and of determining the sum the 
public exigencies will require. The states have no con- 
trol over the exercise of this right, other than that which 
results from the power of changing the representatives 
who abuse it ; and thus procure redress. Congress may 
undoubtedly abuse this discretionary power, but the same 
may be said of others with which they are vested. Yet 
the discretion must exist somewhere. The Constitution 
has given it to the representatives of all the people, 
checked by the representatives of the states and by the 
executive power. The South Carolina construction gives 
it to the legislature, or the convention of a single state, 
where neither the people of the different states, nor the 
states in their separate capacity, nor the chief magistrate 
elected by the people, have any representation. Which 
is the most discreet disposition of the power ? I do not 
ask you, fellow-citizens, which is the constitutional dis- 
position — that instrument speaks a language not to be 
misunderstood. But if you were assembled in general 
convention, which would you think the safest depository 
pf this discretionary power in the last resort ? Would you 
add a clause giving it to each of the states, or would you 
vanction the wise provisions already made by your Con- 
stitution ? If this should be the result of your delibera- 
tions when providing for the future, are you, can you be 
ready, to risk all that we hold dear, to establish, for a 
temporary and a local purpose, that which you must ac- 
knowledge to be destructive, and even absurd, as a general 
provision ? Carry out the consequences of this right vested 
in the different states, and you must perceive that the crisis 
your conduct presents at this day would recur whenevei 
any law of the United States displeased any of the states, 
and that we should soon cease to be a nation. 

The ordinance, with the same knowledge of the future 
^bAt characterizes a former objection, tills you thatth^ 
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oceeds of ihe lax will be unconsiiluu'onally applied. 
If this could be ascertained wilb certainty, the objection 
would, wiih more propriety, be reserved for the laws an 
applying the proceeds, but surely cannot be urged against 
the law levying the duty. 

These are the allegations contained in the ordinance. 
Examine them seriously, my fellow-citizens. — judge for 
yourselves. I appeal to you to determine whether ihey 
are so clear, so convincing, as to leave no doubt of ihei' 
correcinesa; and even if you should come to this conclu- 
flion, how far they justify the r>'ckless, destructive course 
which you are directed to pursue. Review these objec- 
lions, and the conclusions drawn from them, once more. 
What are they? Every law, then, for raising revenue, 
according to iHe South Carolina ordinance, may be right- 
fully annulled, unless it be so framed as no law ever wiL 
or can be framed. ConEress have a right to pass laws for 
raising revenue, and each stale has a right to oppose their 
execution — two rights directly opposed lo each other — and 
yet is this absurdiiy supposed to be contained in an in- 
strument drawn for the express purposu of avoiding colli- 
sions between the stati-s and the general government, by 
en assembly of the most enlightened statesmen and purest 
patriots ever imbodied for a similar purpose. 

In vain have these sages declared that Congress shall 
have power to by and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises — in vain have they provided that they shall have 
power to pass laws which shall be necessary and proper 
to carry those powers into execution ; that those laws and 
that Constitution shall be the "supreme law of the land, 
and that the judges in every state shall be bound thereby, 
any thing in the constitution or laws of any state to tho 
contrary, notwithstanding." In vain have the people o 
the several states solemnly sanctioned these provisions 
made them their paramount law, and individually sworn 
to support them whenever they we.-e called on to execute 
any office. Vain provisions ! ineffectual restrictions ! vile 
profanation of oaths! miserable mockery of legislation 1 if 
K bare majority of the voters in any one stale may, on K 
>«l or suppceed knowledge of the intent in which' ■ 
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few has Ijeen passed, declare themselves free from its 
operaliona — say iiere it gives too little, there (oo much, 
md operates unequally — here it suffers articles to be free 
iha^TJught to be taxed — there it taxes those that ought to 
be I'ree — in this case the proceeds are intended to be ap 
plied (0 purposes which we do noi approve — in that, the 
amount raised is more than is wanted. Congress, il is 
>ruti, are invested by the Constitution with the right of 
deciding these questions according to their sound discre- 
tion ; Congress is composed o{ the representatives of all 
the statps and of all the people of all the states ; but, wei 
part of the people o{ one state, to whom the Conslitution 
has given no power on the subject, from whorn il has ex- 
ptessly taken it away — we. who have solemnly agreed 
thai liiis Constitution shall be our law — we, most of whom 
have sworn to support it — we now abrogate this law and 
swear, and force others to swear, that it shall not be 
obeyed ! And we do this, not because Congress have no 
right to pass such taws; this we do not allege; but because 
they have passed them with improper views. They are 
unconstitutional from the motives of those who passed 
them, which we can never with certainly know — from 
their unequal operation, ahhough it is impossible from 
the nature of things that they should be equal — and from 
the disposition which we presume may be made of iheir 
proceeds, although that disposition has not been declared. 
This is the plain meaning of the ordinance in relation to 
laws which il abrogates for alleged unconstitutionality. 
But it does not stop there. It repeals, in express terms, 
an important part of the Constitution itself, and of laws 
passed to give it effect, which have never been alleged tn 
be unconstitutional. The Constitution declarea tut the 
judicial powers of the United States extend to cases aTi».j 
ing under the laws of the United States, and that sue' 
laws, the Constitution and treaties, ahall be paramount.) 
the state coniltioiions and laws. The judiciary a 
scribes the mode bv which the case may be brou 
fore a court nf the United Suies, by appeal, when a st 
inbuaal shall aenae against this provision of the " 
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■^niakes ihe slate law paramjunt to the C^nstituiion and 
Jrws of the United Slates — forces judges and juron> "o 
Bwear thai they will disregard their provisions ; and even 
makes h penaf in a suitor to attempt relief by appeal, it 
further declares that it shall not be lawful for the authori- 
ties of the United Stales, or of that state, to enforce the 
payment of duliea imposed hy the revenue laws whhin 
iia limits. 

Here is a law of the United Stales not even prelende 
to be unconsiitiilional, repealed by the authority of a small 
majorhy of the voters of a single slate. Here is a pro- 
vision of the Constitution which is solemnly abrogated by 
I he game authority. 

On such exposilionsand reasonings the ordinance grounds 
not only an assertion of the right to annul the laws of 
which it complains, but to enforce it by a threat of seced- 
ing from the Union if any attempt is made to execute 
Ihem. 

This right to secede ia deduced from the nature of the 
Constitution, which ihey say is a compact between sove- 
reign stales, who have preserved their whole sovereignty, 
and, therefore, are subject to no superior; that because 
ihey made the compact, they can break it. wnen, in their 
opinion, it has been departed from by the other states. 
Fallacious as this course of reasoning is, it enlists state 
pride, and finds advocates in the honest prejudices of those 
who have not studied the nature of our gov^rnraent suffi- 
ciently to see ihe radical error on which it tests. 

The people of the United Stales formed ine Constitu- 
tion, acting through the state legislatures in making the 
compact, to meet and discuss its provisions, and acting in 
separate conventions when they ratified those provisions i 
but the terms used in its construction, show it to be a 
government in which the people of all the states collec- 
tively are represented. We are one people in tne choice 
of a President and Vice President. Here l*>e states havw 
no other agency than to direct the mode -n which i'"-- 
votes sh»'l be given. The candidates havinf ibe majon'.T 
Df all the voles ape chosen. The electors or a majoniy 
ufihe states may have given their votes for onu nindiaaiB, 
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and vol another may be chosen. The people, then, and 
not the slnles, are represenled in ihe execulive brjiiich. 

In the House of Representatives there is this dilTerence, 
that the people of one slate do not, as in the case of Pre- 
aideni and Vice-President, all vote for the same officers. 
The people of all the slates do not vole for all the mem- 
bera, each stale electing only iis own representatives. But 
Ibis creates no material distinction. When chosen, they 
Bre all represeniaiivps of ihe Uniied Slates, not repre- 
sentatives of ihe particular state from which they come. 
They are paid by ihe United Slates, not by ihe stale ; nor 
are they accountable to it for any act done in the per- 
formance of their legislative functions; and however they 
may, in practice, as it is their duty to do, consult and pre- 
fer the inier.'sts of their particular constituents when they 
come in coafiicl wiih any other partial or local interest, 
yet it is their first and highest duty, as Representatives ot 
the United States, to promote the general gooil. 

The Constitution of the United Stales then forms a 
government, not a league, and whether it be formed by 
compact between the states, or in any other manner, its 
character is the same. It is a govi>rnment in which all 
the people are represented, which operates directly on the 
people individually, not upon the slate — they retained all 
J not grant. But each slate having 
'ith so many powers, as to constitute 
ler stales a single nation, cannot from 
1 any right to secede, because such 
break a league, but dealroys the unity 
injury lo that unity is not only a 
contravfniion of a 
the whole Union. 
3 say that any state may at pleasure secede from ibe 
Union, is to say that the Uniied States are not a nation, 
because it would be a solecism to contend i^- 
a nation mighi dissolve its connection W' _ 
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Bi'cause the Union was fo'mcd by compact, it is said 
the parlies to that compact may, when they feel themselves 
aggrieved, depart from it, but it is precisely because it is 
a compact that ihey cannot. A compact is an agreement 
or binding obligation. It may by its terms have a sanction 
or penally for iis breach, or it may nol. If it contains no 
sanction, it may be broken n'ith no other conseijuence than 
moral guilt; if it have a sanction, then the breach incurs 
the designated or implied penalty. A league between 
independent nations, generally, has no sanction other than 
a moral one; or if it should contain a penalty, as there is 
no common superior, it cannot be enforced. A govern- 
ment, on the contrary, always has a sanction express or 
implied, and in our case, it is both necessarily imphed 
and expressly given. An attempt by force of arms to 
destroy a government, is an offence, by whatever means 
the constiluiional compact may have been formed; and 
such government has the right, by the law of self-defence, 
to pass acts fur punishing the oRender, unless that right 
is modified, restrained, or resumed by the constitutional 
act. In our system, although it is modified in the case of 
treason, yet authority is expressly given to pass all laws 
necessary to carry its powers into eSect, and under ibis 
grant, provision has been made for punishing acts which 
obstruct the due administration of the laws. 

It »*OLild seem superfluous to add any thing to show the 
nature of that union which connects us; but as erroneous 
opinions on this subject are the foundation of doctrines the 
our peace, I must give some further 
/ views on this subject. No one, fellow- 
is a higher reverence for the reserved rights of 
than the magistrate who now addresses yon. 
No one would make greater personal sacrifices, or ofEcial 
exertions, to defend them from violation, bul e|ual ci' i 
be taken to prevent on their part an improper int..r- 
with, or resumption of the rights they have vested 
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in the nation. The line has not been so distinctly drawn 
as to avoid doubts in some cases of the exercise of power. 
Men of the best intentions and soundest views may differ 
in the construction of some parts of the Constitution ; but 
there are others on which dispassionate reflection can leave 
no doubt. Of this nature appears to be the assumed right 
of secession.. It re^ts, as we have seen, on the alleged 
undivided sovereignty of the states, and on their having 
formed in this sovereign capacity a compact which is called 
the Constitution, from which, because they made it, they 
have the right to secede. Both of these positions are erro* 
neous, and some of the arguments to prove them so have 
been anticipated. 

The states severally have not retained their entire sove- 
reignty. It has been shown that in becoming parts of a 
nation, not members of a league, they surrendered many 
of their essential parts of sovereignly. The right to make 
treaties, declare war, levy taxes, exercise exclusive judicial 
and legislative powers, were all of them functions of sove- 
reign power. The states, then, for all these important 
purposes, were no longer sovereign. The allegiance with 
their citizens was transferred in the first instance to the 
government of the United States; they became American 
citizens, and owed obedience to the Constitution of the 
United Stales, and to laws made in conformity with powers 
it vested in Congress. This last position has not been, 
and cannot be denied. How then can that state be said 
to be sovereign and independent whose citizens owe obe- 
dience to laws not made by it, and whose magistrates are 
sworn to disregard those laws, when they come in conflict 
with those passed by another ? What shows conclusively 
that the states cannot be said to have reserved an undivided 
sovereignty, is that they expressly ceded the right to 
punish treason, not treason against their separate power, 
but treason against the United States, Treason is an 
offence against sovereignty, and sovereignty must reside 
with the power to punish it. But the reserved rights of 
the states are not the less sacred because they have for 
the common iiriterest made the general government the 
depository of these powers. The unity of our pol'ticai 
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Treaties and alliances were made i 
name of all. Troops were raised for the joint defence. 
How, then, with all these proofs, ihat under ail changes 
of our position we had, for designated purposes, and with 
defined powers, created national governments ; how is it 
that the most perfect of those several modes of union 
should now be considered as a mere league that may be 
dissolvE'd at pleasure? It is from an abuse of terms. 
Compact is used as synonymous with league, alihough the 
'rue term is not employed, because it would at once show 
the fallacy of the reasoning. It would not do to say that 
our Constitution was only a league, hut, it is labored to 
prove it a compact, (which in one sense it is,) and then to 
argue ihat as a league is a compact, every compact be- 
tween nations must of course be a league, and that froiv 
Buch on engagement every sovereign power has a righl 
to recede. But it has been shown, that in this sense the 
slates are not sovereign, and that even if they were, and 
the National Consliiution had U'en formed by compact, 
there would be no right in any one state to exonerate itself 
from its obligations. 

So obvious are the reasons which forbid this secession, 
thai it is necessary only to allude to ihem. The Union 
was formed for ihe benefit of all. It was produced by 
mutual sacrilices of interests and opinion. Can those 
sacrifices be recalled ? Can (he slates, who magnuni 
moiisly surrendered their title to the territories of the west, 
recall the grant ? Will the inhabitants of the inland slates 
agre" to pay ibe duties that may be imposed without ibeir 
assent by those on the Atlantic or the gulf, for their own 
fjenelit? Shall there be a free port in one state and one- 
«us duties in another ' No one believes that any ng.^t 
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exins in a single state to involve all the others in these 
and countless other evils, contrary to engagements solemn- 
ly made. Every one must see that the other states, in 
self-defence, must oppose it at all hazards. 

These are the alternatives that are presented by the 
Convention ; a repeal of all the acts for raising revenue, 
leaving the government without the means of support ; or 
an acquiescence in the dissolution of our Union by the 
secession of one of its members. When the first was 
proposed, it was known that it could not be listened to for 
a moment. It was known if force was applied to oppose 
the execution of the laws, that it must be repelled by force 
— that Congress could not, without involving itself in dis- 
grace and the country in ruin, accede to the proposition ; 
and yet if this is done on a given day, or if any attempt 
IS made to execute the laws, the state is, by the ordinance, 
declared to be out of the Union. 

The majority of a Convention assembled for the purpose, 
Jiave dictated these terms, or rather its rejection of all terms, 
in the name of the people of South Carolina, li is true that 
the Governor of the state speaks of submission of their 
grievances to a Convention of all the states ; which he says 
they *♦ sincerely and anxiously seek and desire." Yet this 
obvious and constitutional mode of obtainin&r the sense of 
the other states on the construction of the federal compact, 
and amending it, if necessary, has never been attempted 
by those who have urged the state on to this destructive 
•iieasure. The state might have proposed the call for a 
general Convention to the other states ; and Congress, if a 
sufficient number of them concurred, must have called it. 

B'Jt the first magistrate of South CaroHna, when he ex- 
pressed a hope that, " on a review by Congress and the 
"nnctionaries of the general government of the merits of 
the controversy," such a Convention will be accorded to 
them, must have known that neither Congress nor any 
functionary of the general government has authority to call 
such a Convention, unless it be demanded by two-thirds 
of the states. This suggestion, then, is another instance 
of a reckless inattention to the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion wit\i which this crisis has been madly hurried on; or 



ot the allemp* lO persuade the people [hat a constitulionit, ] 
remedy liad '>een sought and refusr?d. If the legislal 
of South CHroliiia "anxiously desire" « general Conv 
tion to consider their complaints, why ha^e they not inadp 
Bpplicaiion for it in the way the Conatituiion points out? 
The assertion that they " earnestly seek it" is completely 
negatived by the omission. 

This, then, is the position in which we stand. A araall 
majority of the citizens of one state in the Union havs 
elected delegates to a Stale Convention; that Convention 
has ordained that all (he revenue laws of the United States 
must be repealed, or that they are no longer a member of 
the Union. The Governor of ihal state has recommended 
to the legislature the raising of an army to carry the seces- 
sion into efiect, and that he may be empowered to gire 
clearances to vessels in the name of the state. No act of 
violent opposition to the laws has yet heen committed, but 
3uch a Slate of things is hourly apprehended, and it is the 
intent of this instrument to proclaim not only the duty 
imposed on me by the Constitution " to take care that the 
iaws be faithfully executed," shall be performed to ihs 
eitent of the powers already vested in me by law, or of 
huch others as the wisdom of Congress shall devise and 
intrust to me for that -purpose ; but to warn the cilizeos 
of South Carolina, who have been deluded ioto an oppo- 
to the laws, of the daoger they will iocur by obe- 
' diei'.ce to the illegal and disorganizing ordinance of the 
Convention — to exhort those wiio have refused to support 
it, to persevere in their determinatioo to uphold the Con- 
stitution and law" of iheir country — and to point out to all, 
the perilous situaiii>n into which the good people of that 
suite have been led — and that the course they are urged 
1(1 pursue is one of ruin and disgrace to the very stato 
whose rights they affect to support. 

Fe, low-citizens of my native slat 
ndmonish you, as the lirst Magistrate 
iry, not to incur the penalty of its I 
l^uence that a father would ovei hi; 

In that palern 



not only 



L, whom he 
ial languaga 



with that paternal feeling, lei me teil you, my country itei^ 
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Ibit joa are deluded by mQn who are either deceiTed 
JiemselTcs, or wish to deceire yoa. Mark UDder what 
pretences yoa have heen led on to the brink of insurreo 
tion and treason, on which you stand ! First, a diminu* 
tioh of the Talue of your staple comraodiiy lowennJ by 
OTer production in other quarters, and the consequent dimi- 
nution in the value of }'our lands, were the sole edt^ct of 
the tariff la wi*. The efiect of those laws was confessedly 
injurious, but the evil was greatly exaggerated by the 
unfounded theory you were taught to believe, that its 
burdens were in proportion to your ejcports, not to your 
consumption of imported articles. Your pride was roused 
by the assertion that a submission to those laws was a 
state of vassalage, and that resistance to them was equal, 
in patriotic merit, to the opposition our fathers offered to 
the oppressive laws of Great Britain. You were told 
that this opposition might be peaceably — might be consti- 
tutionally made — that you might enjoy all the advantages 
of the Union and bear none of its burdens. Eloquent 
appeals to your passions, to your state pride, to your na* 
live courage, to your sense of real injury, were used to 
prepare you for the period when the mask which con- 
cealed the hideous features of disunion should be taken 
off. It fell, and you were made to look with complacency 
on objects which not long since you would have regarded 
with horror. Look back at the arts which have brought 
you to this state; look forward to the consequences to 
which it must inevitably lead ! Look back to what was 
first told you as an inducement to enter into this dangerous 
course. The great political truth was repeated to you, 
that you had the revolutionary right of resisting all laws 
that were palpably unconstitutional and intolerably op- 
pressive — it was added that the right to nullify a law rested 
on the same principle, but that it was a peaceable renudy I 
This character which was given to it, made you receive 
with too much confidence the assertions that were made 
of the unconstitutionality of the law and its oppressive 
effects. 

Mark, my fellow-citizens, that by the admission of youf 
leadei*s. the unconstitutionality must be palpable, .%. , ill 
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But t'lie dictates of a liigh duty oblige me solemnly ta 
anjiounce that you cannot succeed, 

The laws or the United States must be executed. I 
have no discretionary power on the subject : ray duty is 
emphatically pronounced in the Constitution. Those whc 
told you that you might peaceably prevent their execu- 
tion, deceived you — liiey could not have been deceived 
themselves. They know (hat a forcible opposition could 
alone prevent the execution of the laws, and they know 
that such opposition must be repelled. Their object is dis- 
union : but be noi deceived by names ; disunion, by armed 
force, is treason. Are you really ready to incur its 
guill ? If you are, on the heads of the instigators of the 
flot be the dreadful consequences — on their heads be the 
dishonor, but on yours may fall the punishment — on your 
unhappy state will inevitably fall all the evils of the con- 
flict you force upon the government of your country. It 
cannot accede to the mad project of disunion, of which 
you would be the first victims — ils first magistrate cannot, 
ifhe would, avoid the performance of his duty — the con- 
sequence must be fearful for you, dislrt'ssing to your fel- 
low'citizens here, and to the friends of good eovernmenl 
throughout the world. Its enemies have beheld our pros- 
perity with a vexation they could not conceal — it was a 
standing refutation of their slavish doctrines, and they 
will point to our discord with the triumph of malignant 
joy. It is yet in your power to disappoint them. There 
1b yet time to show that the descendants of the Pinckneys, 
the Sumpters, the Rutlcdges, and of the thousand other 
names which adorn the pages of your Revolutionary 
history, will not abandon that Union, tosupport which, so 
many of ihem fought, and bled, and died. I adjure you, 
as you honor iheir memory — as you love the cause of 
freedom, to which they dedicated their lives — as you 
prize the peace of your country, the lives of its best cit- 
izens, and your own fair fame, to retrace your steps. 
Snatch from the archives of your state the disorganizing 
edict of Its convention — bid its members to re-assemb!a 
and promulgate the decided expressions of your will ta 
remain in the fath which alone can conduct ycjtoeafety, 
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pm^penty, and honor — tell them that, compared to di9* 
ankn. all other erib are light, because that brings with 
It ao accumulation of all — declare that you will nerer take 
the field uutess the star-spangled banner of your wOuntry 
shall float over you — that you will not be stigmatized 
when dead, and dishonored and scorned while you live, 
■8 the authors of the first attack on the Constitution of 
your country ! — ^Its destroyers you cannot be. You may 
disturb its peace — ^you may interrupt the course of its 
prosperity — you may cloud its reputation for stability— 
but its tranquillity will be restored, its prosperity will 
return, and the slain upon its national character will be 
transferred, and remain an eternal blot on the memory of 
those who cauf^d the disorder. 

Fellow-citizens of the United Slates ! The threat of 
unhallowed disunion — the names of those, once respected, 
by wb'^m it was uttered — the array of military force to 
Buppor i; — denote the approach of a crisis in our aflairs, 
on which the continuance of our unexampled prosperity, 
our poiit'cal existence, and perhaps that of all free gov- 
ernments may depend. The conjuncture demanded a 
free, a fu** .ind explicit enunciation, not only of my inten- 
tions, but cf my principles of action ; and as the claim was 
asserted of n right by a state to annul the laws of the 
Union, and even to secede from it at pleasure, a frank 
exposition o! my opinions in relation to the origin and 
form of our government, and the construction I give to the 
instrument by which it was created, seemed to be proper. 
Having the fullest confidence in the justness of the legal 
and consiitutioual opinion of my duties, which has been 
expressed, I rely with equal confidence on your undivided 
support in my determination to execute the laws^to pre- 
serve the Union by all constitutional means — to arrest, if 
possible, by inodeiule but firm measures, the necessity of 
a recourse to force ; and if it be the will of Heaven that 
the recurrence of Va\ primeval curse on man Amp the shed 
ding of a brother's blood should fall upon our land, that it 
be not called down by any offensive act on the part oi the 
'Jnited Stales. 

Fellow-citizens ! The momentous case is before you 

13 
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On your undivided support of your government dependi 
the decision of the great question it involves, whether 
your sacred Union will be preserved, and the blessing" it 
secures to us as one people shall be perpetuated. No 
one can doubt that the unanimity with which that decision 
will be expressed, will be such as to inspire new con- 
fidence in republican institutions, and that the prudence, 
ihe wisdom, and the courage which it will bring to their 
defence, will transmit them unimpaired and invigorated 
to our children. 

May the Great Ruler of nations grant that the signal 
blessings with which He has favored ours, may not, by 
tha madness of party or personal ambition, be disregarded 
ond lost ; and may Hij wise Providence bring those who 
have produced this crisis, to see the folly, before they feel 
the misery of civil strife ; and inspire a returning venera- 
tion for that Union, which, if we may dare to penetrate 
His designs, he has chosen as the only means of attaining 
tbo high destinies to which we may reasonably aspire. 
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Eadrcjciif. om President JackaofCt Protest against thi Aetion rftht 
United States iSemife.— April 15, 1834. 

REASONS FOR THE PROTEST. 

It appears by the published journal of the Senate, that 
on the 26lh of December last, a resolution was offered by 
a member of the Senate, which, after a protracted debate^ 
was on the 28ih day of March last modified by the mover, 
and passed by the votes of twenty-six senators out of forty- 
six, who were present and voted, in the following words, 
viz, : 

" Resolved, That the President, in the late executive 
proceeding in relation to the public revenue, has assumed 
upon himself authority and power not conferred by the 
Constitution and laws, but in derogation of both." 

Having had the honor, through the voluntary suffrages 
of the American people, to fill the office of President of 
the United States, during the period which may be pre- 
sumed to have been referred to in this resolution, it is 
sufficiently evident, that the censure it inflicts was intended 
for myself. Without notice, unheard and untried, I thus 
find myself charged on the records of the Senate, and in 
a form hitherto unknown in our history, with the high 
crime of violating the laws and Constitution of my country. 

It can seldom be necessary for any department of the 
government, when assailed in conversation, or debate, or 
by the stricturrs of the press or of popular assemblies, to 
"tep out of its ordinary path for the purpose of vindicating 
I'ts conduct, or of pointing out any irregularity or injustice 
m the manner of the attack. But when the Chief Execu- 
tive Magistrate is, by one of the most important branches 
of the government, in its official capacity, in a public 
manner, and by ite recorded sentence, hut without preoe 
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aeni, competeni a^iihoriiy, or just cause, declared guilty Ol 
the breach of ihe laws and Constituiion, it is due lo his 
Btation, to public opinion, and to proper self-reFpeci, Uiat 
the officer thus denounced should promptly e^tpose tho 
wrong which has been done. 

In the present caae, moreover, there is even a strongei 
nccesxcy TOr such a vindication. By an express provisioD 
of the Constitution, before the President of the United 
Stales can enter on the execution of his office, he is 
required lo lake an oath or affirmation, in the following 
words : 

■'I do solemnly swear for allirra) that 1 will faithfully 
eiecute the office of Presid'Ot of tlie United States ; and 
will, to the best of my ability, preserve, prot(^ct, and defend 
the Constitution of the United Stales." 

The duty of defending, so far as in him lies, the integ^ 
rity of the Constiiuiion, would indeed have resulted from 
ihe very nature of his office ; but, by thus expressing il 
in the official oath or aflirraaiioii, which, in this respect, 
differs from that of every other functionary, the founders 
of our republic have attested their sense of its importance, 
and have given to it a peculiar solemnity and force. Bound 
to the performance of this duly by the oath 1 have taken, 
by the strongest obligations of gratitude to the American 
people, and by the ties which unite my every earthly in- 
terest with the welfare and glory of my country; and 
perfectly convinced that the discussion and passage of the 
above-meinioned resolution were not only unauthorized by 
the Constitution, but in many rispects repugnant to its 
provisions, and subversive of tho rights secured by il to 
other co-ordinate departments, I deem it an imperative 
duty to maintain the supremacy of that sacred instrument, 
and the immunities of the department intrusted to my 
care, by all means consistent with my own lawful powers, 
with the rights of others, and vvith ihe genius of our civil 
institutions. To this end, I have caused this, my solemn 
profeel against the aforosaid proceedings, to be placed on 
the files of the Executive Department, and lobe transmitted 
lo the Senate. 
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POWERS OP TUB SEN ATS IN CASES OP IMPEACHMENT. 

Under llie Constitution of the United States, the powers 
and functions of the various departments of the federcu 
government, and their responsibilities for vioiatioi: or 
neglect of duty, are clearly defined, or result by necessary 
inference. The legislative power, subject to the quau fied 
negative of the President, is vested in the Congress of th# 
United States, composed of the Senate and House of Re 
presentatives. The executive power is vested exclusively 
in the President, except that in the conclusion of treaaesy 
and in certain appointments to office, he is to act with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The judicial power is 
vested exclusively in the Supreme and other Courts of the 
United States, except in cases of impeachment, for which 
purpose the accusatory power is vested in the House of 
Representatives, and that of hearing and determining in 
the Senate. But although, for the special purposes which 
have been mentioned, there is an occasional intermixture 
of the powers of the different departments, yet, with these 
exceptions, each of the three great departments is inde- 
pendent of the others in its sphere of action ; and when 
it deviates from that sphere, is not responsible to the others, 
further than it is expressly made so in the Constitution. 
In every other respect, each of them is the coequal of the 
other two, and all are the servants of the American people, 
without power or right to control or censure each other in 
the service of their common superior, save only in the 
manner and to the degree which that superior has pre- 
scribed. 

The responsibilities of the President are numerous and 
weighty. He is liable to impeachment for nigh crimes 
and misdemeanors, and, on due conviction, to removal from 
office, and perpetual disqualification ; and notwithstanding 
such conviction, he may also be indicted and punished 
according to law. He is also liable to the private action 
of any party, who may have been injured by his illegal 
mandates or instructions, in the same manner and to the 
same extent as the humblest functionary. In addition to 
the responsililities which may thus be enforced by iin- 
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peachment, criminal prosecution, or suit at law, hr is iJm 
accountable at the bar of public opinion, for every act of 
his ndininistration. Subject only lo the restraints of truth 
and justice, the free people of the United Status have ihe 
undoubted right, as individuals or collectively, orally or ia 
writing, at such times, and in such laniruage and form aa 
they may think proper, to discuss his ofBcial conduct, nnd 
to express and promulgate iheir opinions concerning it. 
Indirectly, also, liis conduct may come under review in 
cither brunch of the legislature, or in the Senate when 
acting in its eitecnlive capacity, and so far aa the execu- 
tive or legislative proceedings of these bodies may require 
ii, it may be eitaminod by them. These are believed to 
be the proper and only modes in which the President of 
the United Slates is to be held accountable for his o/Iicial 
conduct. 

Tested by these principles, the resolution of the Senate 
is wholly unauthorized b}'' the Constitution, and in deroga- 
tion of its entire spirit. It assumes that a single branch 
of the legislative department may, for the purposes of a 
public censure, and without any view to legislation or 
impeachment, take up, consider, and decide upon the of- 
ficial acta of the Executive. But in no part of the Cim- 
siitution is the President subjected to any such responsi- 
bility; and in no part of that insirument is any such 
power conferred on either brunch of the legislature. 

The justice of these conclusions will be illustrated and 
confirmed by a brief analysis of the powers of the Senate, 
and a comparison of their recent proceedings with those 

The high functions assig^icd by the Constitution to ihs 
Senate, are in their nature either legislative, executive, or 
judicial. It is only in the exercise of its judicial powers, 
when silting as a court for the trial of impeachments, that 
the Senate is expressly authorized and necessarily re[|iiired 
10 consider and decide upon the conduct of the President 
or any other public officer. Indirectly, however, as has 
been already sugcesled, jt may frequently be called on 
to perform that office. Cases may occur in the course ol 
IS kgislniive oi executive proceedings, in which il majt 
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be indispensable to the proper exercise of its powers, that 
it should inquire into, and decide upon, the conduct of the 
President or other pubh'c officers ; and in every such case, 
its constitutional rlofht to do so is cheerfully conceded 
Bui to authorize the Senate to enter on such a task, in its 
legislative or executive capacity, the inquiry must actually 
grow out of and tend to some legislative or executive 
action : and the decision, when expressed, must take the 
form of some appropriate legislative or executive act. 

The resolution in question was introduced, discussed, and 
passed, not as a joint, but as a separate resolution. It as- 
serts no legislative power; proposes no legislative action; 
and neither possesses the form nor any of the attributes of 
a legislative measure. It does not appear to have been 
entertained or passed with any view or expectation of its 
issuing in a law or joint resolution, or in the repeal of any 
law or joint resolution, or in any other legislative action. 

While wanting both the form and substance of a legis- 
lative measure, it is equally manifest that the resolution 
was not justified by any of the executive powers conferred 
on the Senate, 'i'hese powers relate exclusively to the 
consideration of treaties and nominations to office, and 
they are exercised in secret session, and with closed doors. 
This resolution does not apply to any treaty or nomina- 
tion, and was passed in a puUic session. 

Nor does this proceeding in any way belong to thai 
class of incidental resolutions which relate to the officers 
of the Senate, to their chamber, and other appurtenances, 
or to subjects of order, and other matters of the like nature 
— in all which either House may lawfully proceed, with- 
out any co-operation with the other, or with the Presitient. 

On the contrary, the whole phraseology and sense of 
the resolution seem to be judicial. Its essence, true cha 
racier, and only practical effect, are to be found in the 
conduct which it charges upon the President, and in the 
judgment which it pronounces upon that conduct. The 
resolution, therefore, though discussed and adopted by the 
Senate in its legislative capacity, is, in its office, and in all 
its characteristics, esrentially judicial. 

That the Senate possesses a high judicial powers and 
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thai instances may occur in which the President of iha 
United Stales will he smenahle to it, is undeniahje But 
under the proviBions of the Constitution, il would seem to 
be equallv plain, that neither the President, nor any other 
officer, can be rightfully subjected lo the operation of the 
judicial power of the Senate, except in the cases and 
undt-r the lorins prescribed by the Constitution, 

The Constitution declares that "the President, Vice 
president, and all civil officers of the United Slates, shall 
be reraoved from office, on impeachment for and convic- 
tion of treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misde- 
meanors;" that the House of Representatives "shall have 
the sole power of impeachment;" that the Senate "shall 
have the sole power to try all impeachments;" that 
>' when silting for that purpose, they shall be on oath or 
affirmation'" that "when the ■ President of the United 
Siatis is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside;" that "no 
person shall be convicted without the concurrence of two- 
tliirils of ihe rnembc-r? present;" and that judgment shall 
not extend farther than " to removal from office, and dia- 
ijualihcaiion to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, 
or profit, under the United States." 

The resolution above quoted, charges, in substance, that 
in certain proceedings relating lo the public revenue, the 
^'resident has usurped authority and power not conferred 
upon him by the Constitution and laws, and that in doing 
60, he violated both. Any such act constitutes a high 
crime — one of the highest, indeed, which the President 
can commit — a crime which justly exposes him to im- 
fieacbment by the House of Representatives, and, upon 
tiue conviction, lo removal from office, and to the complete 
and immutable disfranchisement prescribed by the Coit- 

The resolution, then, was in substance an impeachment 
of the President; and in its passage, amounts to a decla- 
Rilion by a majority of the Senate, that he is guilty of ah 
nnpeachable offi'nce. As such, it is spread upon the 
journals of th^ Senaie — published to the nation and to the 
world — made pari of our enduring archives — and incor- 
porated in the h.sLory of the age. The punishment 0/ 
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lemofil fiom office and future disqualification, does iiol« 
U is true, follow this decision ; nor would it have followed 
the like decision, if the regular forms of proceeding had 
been pursued, because the requisite number did not Con* 
cur in ihe result. But the moral influence of a solemn 
declaration, by a majority of the Senate, that the accused 
IS guilty of the offence charged upon him, has been as 
efiectuaily secured, as if the like declaration had been 
made upon an impeachment expressed in the same terms. 
Indeed, a greater practical effect has been gained, because 
the voles given for the resolution, though not sufficient to 
authorize a judgment of guilty on an impeachment, wero 
numerous enough to carry that resolution. 

That the resolution does not expressly allege that the 
assumption of power and authority, which it condemns, 
was intentional and corrupt, is no answer to the preceding 
view of its character and effect. 

The act thus condemned, necessarily implies violation 
and design in the individual to whom it is imputed, and 
being unlawful in its character, the legal conclusion is, 
that it was prompted by improper motives, and committed 
with an unlawful intent. The charo^e is not of a mistake 
in the exercise of supposed powers, but of the assumption 
of powers not conferred by the Constitution and laws, and 
in derogation of both ; and nothing is suggested to excuse 
or palliate the turpitude of the act. In the absence of any 
such excuse or palliation, there is only room for one inter- 
t nee ; and that is, that the intent was unlawful and cor 
rupt. Besides, the resolution not only contains no miti- 
gating suggestion, but, on the contrary, it holds up the 
act complained of as justly obnoxious to censure and re- 
probation ; and thus as distinctly stamps it with impurity 
)f motive, as if the strongest epithets had been used. 

The President of the United States, therefore, has been, 
Ly a majority of his constitutional triers, accused and 
found guilty of an impeachable oflTence ; but in no part 
of this proceeding have the directions of the Consiitutioo 
been observed. 

The impeachment, instead of being preferred and pro* 
secuted by the House of Representatives, originated in 
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the senate, aod was prosecuted wiihout the aid or coii- 
currence of the other house. The oath or affirmatioa 
[irescribed by the Constitution, was not taken by the 
senaiai's ; the Chief Justice did not preside ; no notice ol 
the charge was given lo the accused ; and no opportunity 
adbrded him to respond to the accusation, to meet his 
accusers face to fuce, to CToss-exatnine the witnesses, to 
procure counteracting testimony, or to be beard in his 
defence. The safeguards and Ibrmalities which the Con- 
Biitmion has connected with the power of impeachment, 
were doubtless supposed, by the framers of that instru- 
ment, to be essential to the protection of the pub.ic servaot, 
10 the attainment of justice, and to the order, impartiality, 
and dignity of the procedure. Thf se safeguards and for- 
maUiies were not only practically disregarded, in the coin- 
menceinent and conduct of these proceedings, but, in their 
result, 1 dnd myself conricted by less than two-thirds of 
the members present, of an impeachable oifence. 

In vain it may be alleged in defence of this proceeding, 
ihat the form ot the resolution is nut that of an itnpeach- 
ment or a judgment thereupon — that the punishment pre- 
scribed io the Constitution does not follow its adoption, or 
ihat in this case no impeachment is to be expected from 
[he House of RepresenLalives. It is because it did not 
assume the form of an impeachment, that it is more pal- 
pably repugnant to the Constiiuiioo ; for it is through 
itiat form only that the President is judicially responsible 
to the Senate ; and though neither removal frotn olfice, 
nor future disqualification ensues, yet it is not to be pre- 
sumed that the framers of the Constitution considered 
either or both of those results as consiiiiiting the whole 
01 the punishment they prescribed. The judgment of 
guilty by the highest tribunal in the Union ; the stigma 
ii would inflict on the oflender, his family and fame ; and 
the perpetual record on itae journal, handing down Io 
future generations the story of his disgrace, were doubt- 
less regarded by them as the bitterest porliuns, if not iha 
very essence ol that punishment. So far, therefore, ai 
tume of its most material parts are concerned, ihe pas- 
nge, recording, and promulgation of ihe resolution, an 
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an attempt to bring them on the Prei^ident, in a manner 
unauthorized by the Constitution. To shield him and 
Dthei officers who are hable to impeachment, from conse- 
quences so momentous, except when really merited by 
official delinquencies, the Constitution has most carefully 
guarded the whole process of impeachment. A majority 
of the House of Representatives must think the officer 
guilty before he can be charged. Two-thirds of the Senate 
must pronounce him guilty, or he is deemed to be inno- 
cent. Forty-six senators appear by the journal to have 
been present when the vote on the resolution was taken. 
If, after all the solemnities of an impeachment, thirty of 
those senators had voted that the President was guilty, 
yet would he have been acquitted ; but by the mode of 
proceeding adopted in the present case, a lasting record 
of conviction has been entered up by the votes of twenty- 
six senators, without an impeachment or trial ; whilst the 
Constitution expressly declares, that to the entry of such 
a judgment on accusation by the House of Representa- 
tives, a trial by the Senate, and a concurrence of two- 
thirds in the vote of guilty, shall be indispensable pre- 
requisites. 

Whether or not an impeachment was lobe expected 
from the House of Representatives, was a point on which 
the Senate had no constitutional right to speculate, and in 
respect to which, even had it possessed the spirit of pro- 
phecy, its anticipations would have furnished no just 
grounds for this procedure. Admitting that there was 
reason to believe that a violation of the Constitution and 
laws had been actually committed by the President, still 
.t was the duty of the Senate, as his soiv? constitutional 
judges, to wait for an impeachment until the other house 
should think proper to prefer it. The members of the 
Senate could have no right to infer that no impeachment 
was intended. On the contrary, every legal and rational 
presumption on their part ought to have been, that if there 
was good reason to believe him guilty of an impeachable 
offence, the House of Representatives would perfofp* 
constitutional duty by arraigning the ofieader befin 
justice of his country. The contrary presumpttt 
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inTnlve an implication den^lory to the inte^ty and 
honor of the representatives of the people. But suppose 
ihe suspicion thus implied were nctually entertained, and 
for good cause, how can it justify ihe a.sautnption hy tha 
Senate, of powers not conferred by the Constitution ! 

It is only necessary to look at the condition in which 
the Senalo and the President have heen placed by thh 
proceeding, to perceive its utter incompatibility with the 
provisions and spirit of the Constitution, and wiih the 
plainest dictaies of humanity and justice. 

If the House of Kepreseniatives shall be of opinion that 
there is just ground for the censure pronounced upon the 
Pn'sideot, then will it be the solemn duty of that House 
to prefer the proper accusation, and to cause him to be 
brought to trial by the consiituiional tribunal. But in 
what condilioii would he find that tribunal ? A majority 
of its members have already considered the case, and have 
not only formed, but expressed a dehberate judgmt'nt upon 
its merits. It is the policy of our benign system of juris- 
prudence, to secure in all criminal proceedings, and even 
in the most trivial litigations, a fair, unprejudiced, and 
impartial trial. And surely it cannot be less important, 
that such a trial should be secured to the highest officer 
of the government. 

The Conaiitution mukes the House of Reprfsenlntives 
Ihe exclusive judges, in the first instance, of llie question, 
whether the President has committed an impeachable of- 
fence. A majority of the Senate, whose interference with 
this preliminary question has, for the best of all reasons, 
been studiously excluded, anticipate the action of the 
House of Representatives, assume not only the function 
which belongs exclusively to that body, but convert them- 
selves into accusers, witnesses, counsel, and judges, and 
pre-judge the whole case. Thus presenting the appalling 
spectacle, in a free stale, of judges going through a labored 
preparation for an impartial hearing and. decision, by a 
previous tx parte investigation and sentence against the 
supposed ofTendur. 

There is no more settled axiom in that government 
K'hence tve derive the uiodel of this pan of our Constitii- 
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iimi than ** that the lords cannot impeach any to them- 
selves, nor join in the accusation, because they are judges,** 
Independently of the general reason on which this rule is 
founded, its propriety and importance arc greatly in- 
creased hy the nature of the impeaching power. Th«» 
power of arraigning the high officers of government, be* 
fore a tribunal whose sentence may expel them from their 
seats, and brand them as infamous, is eminently a popular 
remedy — a remedy designed to be employed for the pro- 
tection of private right and public liberty, against the 
abuses of injustice, and the encroachments of arbitrary 
power. But the framers of the Constitution were also 
undoubtedly aware that this formidable instrument had 
been and might be abused ; and that from its very nature, 
an impeachment for high crimes and misdemeanors, what 
ever might be its result, would in most cases be accom- 
panied by so much of dishonor and reproach, solicitude 
and suffering, as to make the power of preferring it, one 
of the highest solemnity and importance. It was due to 
both these considerations that the impeaching power 
should be lodged in the hands of those who, from the 
mode of their election and the tenure of their offices, 
would most accurately express the popular will, and at 
the same time be most directly and speedily amenable to 
the people. The theory of these wise and benignant in- 
tentions is, in the present case, effectually defeated by the 
proceedings of the Senate. The members of that body 
represent not the people, but the states ; and though they 
are undoubtedly responsible to the sates, yet, from their 
extended term of service, the effect of that responsibility', 
during the whole period of that term, must very much 
depend upon their own impressions of its obligatory force. 
When a body, thus constituted, expresses beforehand its 
opinion in a particular case, and thus indirectly invites a 
prosecution, it not only assumes a power intended for wise 
reasons to be confined to others, but it shields the latter 
from that exclusive and personal responsibility undei 
which it was intended to be exercised, and reverses the 
whole scheme of this part of the Constitution. 
Such would be some of the objections to this procedaio 
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even if il wcro admitted thai ihcre is jusl ground for im 
puling to ihe President the oflijnces cnarged in ihii res* 
luliun. But ir, on the mher hand, the House of Repre 
senlatives shall be of opinion thai there is no ruoson fo: 
charging them upon him, and shall ihererore deem i'. 
improper lo prefer an impeachment, then will the TiolnlioQ 
of privilege, as il respccis ihai House, of jusiic<^, as il re 
garda the Presidem, and of the Conatituiion as it relates 
lo both, ba only ihe more conspicuous and impressive. 



By the Constitution, the executive power is vested in 
the President of the Uniied Slates. Among the duties 
imposi'd upon him, and which he is sworn i» perform, is 
that of '■ tailing care that ihe laws he faithfully esecuied." 
Being thus made responsible for the entire aciion of the 
executive deparlmenl, it was but reasonable that the power 
ofappoinling, overseeing, and controlling those who execute 
the laws — a power in lis nature executive — should remain 
in his hands. It is therefore not only his right, but the 
Consiiiuiion makes it his duty to '* nomitiate, and by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, appoint" nil 
" officers of the United Slates, whose appointments are not 
in the Constitution otherwise provided for," with the pro- 
viso that the appointinrnt of inferior officers may be vested 
in the President alone, in the couris of justice, or in the 
heads of departments. 

The executive power vested in the Senate is neither 
.hat of " nominating*' nor " appointing." It is merely a 
check upon the execuiive power of appointment. If in- 
dividuals are proposed for appoiutnient by the Presidint, 
by them deemed incompetent or unworthy, they may 
withhold their consent, and the appointment cannot be 
made. They check the action of the Executive, but 
cannot, in relation to these very subjects, act ihemselvcs, 
not direct him. Selections are still made by the Presi- 
dent; and the negative given to the Senate, without dimi 
nisfiitig his rFGpoti.''ibi lily, furnishes an additional guaraniea 
V> the country that the subordinate executive, us well Bi 
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the judicial offices, shall be filled with worthy and coci* 
petent men. 

The whole executive power being vested in the Pte« 
sident, who is responsible for lis exercise, it is a necessary 
consequence that he should have a right to employ agents 
of his own choice to aid him in the performance of his 
duties, and to discharge them when he is no longer willing 
to be responsible for their acts. In strict accordance with 
this principle, the power of removal, which, like that of 
appointment, is an original executive power, is left un- 
checked by the Constitution in relation to all executive 
officers, for whose conduct the President is responsible, 
while it is taken from him in relation to judicial officers, 
for whose acts he is not responsible. In the government 
from which many of the fundamental principles of our 
system are derived, the head of the executive department 
originally had power to appoint and remove at will all 
officers, executive and judicial. It was to take the judges 
out of this general power of removal, and thus make them 
independent of the Executive, that the tenure of their 
offices was changed to good behavior. Nor is it conceiv- 
able why they are placed in our Constitution upon a tenure 
different from that of all other officers appointed by the 
Executive, unless it be for the same purpose. 

But if there were any just ground for doubt, on the face 
of the Constitution, whether all executive officers are r^- 
movable at the will of the President, it is obviated by the 
cotemporaneous construction of the instrument and the 
uniform practice under it. 

The power of removal was a topic of solemn debate in 
the Congress of 1789, while organizing the administrative 
departments of the government, and it was finally decided, 
that the President derived from the Constitution the power 
of removal, so far as it regards that department for whose 
acts he is responsible. Although the debate covered tho 
whole ground, embracing the treasury as well as nil th6 
other executive departments, it arose on a motion to strike 
out of the bill to establish a department of foreign affairs, 
since called the department of state, a clause declarinff 
the secretary ^ to be removable from office by the Presi* 
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dent of the United Stales." After that motion had beea 
decided in the negative, it was perceived tliat these words 
did not convey the sense of the House of Representatives 
. in relniion to the true source of the power of renioi'al. 
With ihe avowed object of preventing any future infer' 
encB, that this power was exercised hy the Piesident in 
Tirlue of a grant from Congress, when in fact that hody 
considered it as derived from the Constitution, the words 
which had been the subject of debate, were struclc out 
and in heu thereof a clause was inserted in a provision 
concerning ihe chief clerk of the department, which de- 
clared that " whenever the said principal officer ahdl be 
remoceii from office by the President oi the United States, 
or in any other case of vacancy," the chief clerk should 
during such vacancy have charge of the papers of the 
office. This change having been made for the express 
purpose of declaring the sense of Congress, that the Pre- 
sident derived the power of removal from the Conslituiton, 
the act, as it passed, has always been considered as a full 
expression of the sense of the legislature on this import- 
ant part of the American Constitution. 

Here, then, we have the concurrent authority of Pre- 
sident Washington, of the Senate, and House of Repre- 
sentatives, numbers of whom had taken an active part in 
the Convention which framed the Constitution, and in the 
stale Convention which adopted it, ihat the President 
derived an unqualiSed power of removal from that instru- 
ment itself, which is "beyond the reach of legislative 
authority." Upon ibis principle the government has 
now been steadily administered for about forty-five years, 
during which there have been numerous removals made 
by the President, or by his direction, embracing every 
grade of executive officers, from the heads of departments 
to the messengers of bureaus. 

The treasury department, in the discussions of 1789, 
was considered on the same footing as the other executive 
departments, and Jn the act establishing it, the precise 
words were incorporated indicative of the sense of Con- 
gress, ibat the President derives his power to remove the 
■CGietary from the Constitution, which appear in ibe act 
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establish inc* the department of foreign aflairs. An assist- 
ant secretary of the treasury was created, and it was pro- 
vided that he should take charge of the books and papers 
of the department, «* wbenever the secretary shall be re- 
moved from office by the President of the United States." 
The secretary of the treasury being appointed by the 
President, and being considered as constitutionally remov- 
able by him, it appears never to have occurred to any 
one in the Congress of 178i), or since, until very recent* 
ly, that he was other than an executive officer, the mere 
instrument of the Chief Magistrate in the execution of 
the laws, subject, like all other heads of departments, to 
his supervision and control. No such idea, as an officer of 
the Congress, can be found in the Constitution, or appears 
to have suggested itself to those who organized the go- 
vernment. 

• CONCLUSION. 

The honest differences of opinion which occasionally 
exist between the Senate and the President, in regard to 
matters in which both are obliged to participate, are suf- 
ficiently embarrassing. But if the course recently adopted 
by the Senate shall hereafter be frequently pursued, it is 
not only obvious that the harmony of the relations between 
the President and the Senate will be destroyed, but that 
other and graver efl^ects will ultimately ensue. If the 
censures of the Senate he submitted to by the President, 
the confidence of the people in his ability and virtue, and 
the character and usefulness of his administration, will 
soon be at an end, and the real power of the government 
will fall into the hands of a body, holding their offices for 
long terms, not elected by the people, and not to tti'»m 
directly responsible. If, on the other hand, the illega. 
censures of the Senate should be resisted by the President, 
collisions and angry controversies might ensue, discredit- 
able in their progress, and in the end compelling the peo- 
ple to adopt the conclusion, either that their Chief Magis- 
trate was unworthy of their respect, or that the Senate 
was chargeable with calumny and injustice. Either of 
these results would impair public confidence in the per* 
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^tion of tie system, and lead to seriou 

framework, or lo the practical abandonment ofsome ol its 

provisions. 

The infloencG of such proceedings on the other depart- 
ments of the government, and more especially on iht. 
states, could not fail to be extensivelj' pernicious. When 
the judges, in the last resorl, of official misconduct, them- 
selves overleaped the bounds of iheir authority, as pre- 
BCiibed by the Constitution, what general disregard of its 
provisions might not their example be expected to pro- 
And who does not perceive that such contempt of 



the federal Constitution, by 
parlments, would hold out ine si 
resisiance on the part of the stale sc 
they shall suppose their just rights 
Thus all the independent departrae 
and the stales which compose ol 
instead of attending to their appropriate duties, and leav- 
ing those who may olfend to be reclaimed or punished in 
the manner pointed out in the Constitution, would fall lo 
mutual crimination and recrimination, and give to the 
people confusion and anarchy, instead of order and law; 
until at length some form of arisi 
pslablished on the ruins of the Ct 
be broken into separate communities 
Far be it from me to charge, or 
present Senate of the United States 
distant way, to encourage such a ri'Si 
motives or designs, but only of the tt 
that it is my duty lo speak. It is, it possiiiJe, to make 
senators themselves sensible of the danger which lurka 
under the precedent set in their resolution; and at any 
rale lo perlbrm my duty, as the responsible head of ona 
of ibe co-equal departments of the government, that I have 
been compelled to point out the conseijuences to which 
the discussion a»d passage of the resolution may lead, if 
the tendency of the measure be not checked in its incep- 
tian. It is due to ihe high trust with which 1 have been 
charged; to those who maybe call, d to succeed me in 
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h ; to the representatives of the people, whose constitn* 
eional prerogative has been unlawfully assumed; to the 
people of the stales ; and tc) the Constitution they have 
established ; that I shall not permit its provisions to be 
broken dovr n, by such an attack on the executive depart- 
ment, withon at least some effort ** to preserve, protect, and 
defend thera. ' With this view, and for the reasons which 
have been seated, I do hereby solemnly protest against 
the aforementioned proceedings of the Senate, as un- 
authorized by the Constitution ; contrary to its spirit and 
to several of Us express provisions; subversive of that 
distribution of the powers of government which it has 
ordained and established ; destructive of the checks and 
safeguards by which those powers were intended, on the 
one hand to be controlled, and on the other to be pro- 
tected ; and calculated by their immediate and collateral 
effects, by their character and tendency, to concentrate in 
the hands of a body not directly amenable to the people, 
a degree of influence and power dangerous to their liber- 
ties, and fatal to the Constitution of their choice. 

The resolution of the Senate contains an imputation upon 
my private as well as upon my public character; and as 
it must stand for ever on their journals, I cannot close this 
substitute for that defence which I have not been allowed 
to present in the ordinary form, without remarking, that 
I have lived in vain, if it be necessary to enter into a 
formal vindication of my character and motives from such 
an imputation. In vain do I bear upon my person, en- 
during memorials of that contest in which American 
liberty was purchased — in vain have I since perilled pro- 
perty, fame, and life, in defence of the rights and privi- 
leges so dearly bought — in vain am I now, without a 
personal aspiration, or the hope of individual advantage^ 
encountering responsibilities and dangers, from which, by 
mere inactivity in relation to a single point, I migbt have 
been exempt — if any serious doubts can be entertained as 
to the purity of my purposes and motives. If I had been 
ambitious, £ should have sought an alliance with that 
Dowerful institution, which even now aspires to no di« 
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rided empiFiJ. If 1 had been venal, I should have sold 
myself to its designs. Had I preferred personal comfort 
and official ease to the performance of my arduous duty, I 
should have ceased lo molest it. In the history of con- 
querors and usurpers, never, in the fire of youth, nor in 
the vigor of manhood, could I find ao atiraciion to lure me 
from tTie path of duty ; and now. I shafl scarcfly find an 
inducement to commence their career of ambition, when 
gray hairs and a decaying frame, instead of inviting to 
toil and battle, call me to the conti'mpliiiion of other 
worlds, where conquerors cease to be honored, and usurp- 
ers expiate their criioea. 

The only ambition lean feel is, to acquit myself to Him 
to whom I must soon render an account of my stewnrd- 
ship, to serve my fellow-men, and live respected and 
honored in the history of my country. No! the ambition 
which leads me on, is an anxious desire and a fixed de- 
terminntion, to return to the people, unimpaired, the 
sacred (rtisi they have confided lo my chaise; to heal 
the wounds of the Conatiluiinn and preserve it from 
further violation ; to persuade my countrymen, so far as 
I may, that it is not in a splendid government, supported 
by powerful monopolies and arisiocraiical establishments, 
that they will find happiness, or their liberties protection ; 
but in a plain system, void of pom]i — protecting all, and 
nl'ing favors to Done — dispensing its blessings like the 
Hews of Heaven, unseen and unfeU, save in the freshness 
and beauty they contribute to produce. It is suoh a 
government that the genius of our people requires— such 
an one only under which our states may remain for ages 
to come, united, prosperous, and free, if the Almighty 
Being who has hitherto sustained and protected me, will 
but vouchsafe to make my feeble powers instrumental to 
■uch a result, I shall anticipate with pleasure the place 
to be assigned me in the history of luy country, and die 
vith the belief, that I have contributed, in some 
small degree, to increase the value and prolong the dura- 
tion of American liberty. 

To the end 'hat the resolution of the Senate may my 
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be hereafter draum into precedent, with the authority of 
silent acquiescence on the part of the executive depart- 
ment, and to the end, also, that my motives and views 
in the executive proceedings denounced in that rt'solu- 
lion, nr^y be known to my fellow-citizens, to iUi world, 
and to nil posterity, I respectfully request that th js mes*' 
sage and protest may be entered at length on the jouT»\lt 
of the Senate. 
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DelUtTtd, Detmier 2J, 1834. 

felloa- Vithens of the Seitate and Home of Representor 

In performing my duty at the opening of your present 
Bession, it gives me pleasure to congrututiite you agitia 
upon the prosperous condition of our beloved country. 
Divine Providence has favored us witli general bealln, 
with rich rewards in the fields of agriculture and in every 
branch of labor, and with peace \a cultiva[e and extend 
t!ie various resources which employ the virtue and enter- 
prise of our citizens. Let us trust that in surveying a 
scene so flattering to our free institutions, our joint deli- 
berations to preserve them may be crowned with success. 

Our foreign relations continue, with but few exceptions, 
to maintain the favorable aspect which they bore in my 
last annual message, and promise to extend those advan- 
tages which the principles that regulate our intercourse 
with other nations are so well calculated to secure. 

The question of the northeastern boundary is still pend- 
ing with Great Britain, and the proposition made in ac- 
cordance with tiic resolution of the senate for the establish- 
ment of a line according to t!ie treaty of 1783, lius not 
been accepted by tliat government. Believing that every 
disposition is felt on both sides to adjust this perplexing 
question to the satisfaction of all the parties interested in 
il, the hope is yet indulged that it rany be effected on the 
basis of that proposition. 

With the governments of Austria, Russia, Pru.ssia, 
Holland, Sweden, and Denmark, tiie bi'St understanding 
onimerce witil all ia fostered and protected by 
reciprocal good will, under the sanction of liberal conveu- 
■ional or legal proviaons. 
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In tbo midst of her internal difficulties, the queen of 
Spain has ratified the convention for the payment of the 
claims of our citizens arising since 1819. It is in the 
course of execution on her part, and a copy of it is now 
laid before you for such legislation as may be found ne- 
cessary to enable those interested to derive the benefijts 
of it. 

Yielding to the force of circumstances, and to the wise 
councils of time and experience, that power has finally re- 
solved no ionger to occupy the unnatural position in which 
she stood to the new governments established on this he- 
misphere. I have the great satisfaction of stating to you 
that, in preparing the way for the restoration of harmony 
between those who have sprung from the same ancestors, 
who are allied by common interests, profess the same re 
ligion, and speak the same language, the United States 
have been actively instrumented. Our efforts to effect 
this good work will be persevered in while they are deem- 
ed useful to the parties, and our entire disinterestedness 
continues to be felt and understood The act of Congress 
to countervail the discriminating duties levied to the pre- 
judice of our navigation, in Cuba and Porto Rico, has 
been transmitted to the minister of the United States at 
Madrid, to be communicated to the government of the 
queen. No intelligence of its receipt has yet reached the 
department of state. If the present condition of the coun- 
try permits the government to make a careful and enlarg- 
ed examination of the true interests of these important 
portions of its dominions, no doubt is entertained that 
their future intercourse with the United States will bo 
placed upon a more just and liberal basis. 

The Florida archives have not yet been selected and 
delivered. Recent orders have been sent to the agent of 
the United States at Havana, to return with all that he 
can obtain, so that they may be in Washington before the 
session of the supreme court, to be used in the legal ques- 
tions there pending, to which the government is a pai*ty. 

Internal tranquility is happily restored to Portugal 
The distracted state of the country rendered unavoidable 
the Dostponement of a final payment of the just claims of 




afiorcb tbe strtx^est goarantee that ibe balance due wil, 
recrire prompt attentioti. 

The first iostalment dne uadec tbe coarratioii of in 
demmtj' with the king of the Two SiciEes has been duly 
recOT^ aod an offer has been nude bo extiogaish tlM 
whote bj a prompt pavment; an offer I did not cmisider 
iDjself aatbcmed ta accept, as the inderoniScation provi- 
ded is the eielnsiTe property oi indiyidnai dtizens of tbe 
United States. The aH^inal adjustment of our claims 
and the anxiety displayed to fntdl at once the stipalatioiis 
made for the payment oi them, are highly honorable ta 
the govemmeat of the Two Sicilies. When it b recol- 
lected that they were the tesait of the injustice of an 
tntrusire power, temporarily doBiinant in its territory, a 
repugnance to acknowledge and to pay which would hare 
been neither unnataral or unexpected, the clrcuDutancea 
can not fall to exalt its character for justice and good faUh 
in the eyes of all nations. 

The treaty of amity and commerce between the Untied 
States and Belgium, brought to your notice in my last an- 
Doal meffiage, as sanctioned by the senate, but the ratifi- 
catimis of which bad not been exchanged, owing to a de- 
lay in its reception at Brussels, and a subsequent absence 
of the Belgian minister of foreign affair^ has been, after 
mature deliberation, finally disavowed by that gv>vemment 
as incon^stent with the powers and instmctions given tc 
their minister who negotiated it This disavowal was en- 
tirely unexpected, as the liberal principles embodied in 
the convention, and which form the groundwork of the 
objections to it, were perfectly satisfactory to the Belgian 
representative, and were supposed to be not only within 
tite powers granted, but expressly conformable to the 
instruciions given to htm. An offer, not yet accepted, 
has been made by Belgium to renew negotiations for a 
treaty less liberal in its provisions, on questions of general 

Our newly established relations with the Sublime Porte 
promise to be useful lo our commerce, and satisfactory j; 
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ereiy respect to this government Our intercourse with 
the Barhary powers continues without important chan^ 
except that the present political state of Algiers has m- 
duced me to terminate the residence there of a salaried 
consul, and to substitute an ordinary consulate, to remain 
BO long as the place continues in the possession of France. 
Our &rst treaty with one of these powers, the emperor of 
Morocco, was formed in 1786, and was limited to fifty 
years. That period has almost expired. I shall take 
measures to renew it with the greater satisfaction, as its 
stipulatioAS are just and liberal, and have been, with mu- 
tual fidelity and reciprocal advantage, scrupulously ful- 

Intestine dissensions have too frequently occurred to 
roar the prosperity, interrupt the commerce, and distract 
the governments of most of the nations of this hemisphere, 
which have separated themselves from Spain. When a 
firm and permanent understanding with the parent coun- 
try shall have produced a formal acknowledgment of their 
independence, and the idea of danger from that quarter 
can be no longer entertained, the friends of freedom ex- 
pect that those coimtries, so favored by nature, will be 
distinguished for their love of justice, and their devotion 
to those peaceful arts, the assiduous cultivation of which 
confers honor upon nations, and gives value to human 
life. In the meantime, I confidently hope that the appre- 
hensions' entertained that some of the people of these lux- 
uriant regions may be tempted, in a moment of unworthy 
distrust of their own capacity for enjoyment of liberty, to 
commit the too common error of purchasing present re- 
pose by bestowing on some favorite leaders the fatal gift 
of irresponsible power, will not be realized. With all 
these governments, and with that of Brazil, no unexpected 
changes in our relatioms have occurred during the present 
year. Frequent causes of just complaint have arisen up- 
on the part of the citizens of the United States — ^some- 
times from the irregular action of the constituted subordi- 
nate authorities of the maritime re^oni^ and sometimes 
from the leaders or partisans of those in arms against the 
established governments. In all cases^ representatioiii 
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bare been sr will be made; and as sood as tLcii ^liticad 
aflfaira are in a settled position, it is expected tliat oui 
friendly remonsljances will be followed by adequate re- 

T!ie government of Mexico made known in December 
last, the appointment of commissioners and surveyors on 
its pari, to run, in conjunction with ours, tbe boundary 
line between its territories and the United States, and es- 
cused the delay for the reasons anticipated— the preva- 
lence of civil war. The commissioners and surveyors not 
having met within the time stipulated by the treaty, a 
new arrangement became necessary, and our chai^ d'af- 
faires was instructed in January last, to negotiate in Ues- 
ico an article addtional to the pre-existing treaty. This 
instruction was acknowledged, and no difficulty was ap- 
prehended in the accomplishment of that object, By in- 
formation just received, that additional article U> the treaty 
will be obl^ned and transmitted to this country, as booo 
as it can receive the ratification of the Mexican Congreas, 

The reunion of the three states of New Grenada, Ve- 
nezuela, and Equador, forming the republic of Columbia, 
seems every day to become more improbable. The com- 
missionnrs of the first two are undei-stood to be now ne- 
gotiating a just division of the obhgations contracted by 
when united under one government Tbe civil war in 
Equador, it is believed, has prevented even the appoints 
ment of a commissioner on its part 

I propose, at an early day, to submit, in the proper 
form, the appointment of a diplomatic agent to Venezue- 
la; the importance of the commerce of tl'at country ti> 
the United States, and the large claims of our citizens 
upon the government, arising before and since the division 
of Colombia, tendering il, in my judgment, improper 
l<Higer to delay the step. 

Our representatives to Central America, Peru, and 
Brazil, are either at, or on tielr way, to their respective 
posts. 

Fiom the Argentine republic, from which a minister 
was expected to this government, nothing further hoa 
been Leard. Occasion has been taken, on tbe departure 
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of a new consul to Buenos Ajres, to remind Uuit j^overn* 
ment that its long-delayed minister, Yrh(me apjKMntment 
has been made known to us, had not arrived. 

It becomes my unpleasant duty to inform you tlmt this 
specific and highly gratifying picture of our foreign rela- 
tions, does not include those with France at tiiis time. It 
is not possible that any government and people could be 
more sincerely desirous of conciliating a ju>it and friendly 
intercourse with another nation, than are i\uMe of the 
United States, with their ancient ally and friend. This 
disposition is founded, as well on the mot>t grateful and 
honorable recollections associated with our struggle for 
independence, as upon a well-grounded connction that it 
IS consonant with the true policy of botli. The people of 
the United States could not, therefore, see, without the 
deepest regret, even a temporary interruption of the 
friendly re&tions between the two countries — a regret 
which would, I am sure, be greatly aggravated, if there 
should turn out to be any reasonable ground for attribute 
ing such a result to any act of omission or commission on 
our part I derive, therefore, the highest satisfaction 
from being able to assure you that the whole course of 
this government has been characterized by a spirit so con« 
*iiatory and forbearing, as to make it impossible tliat our 
justice and moderation should be questioned, whatever 
may be the consequences of a longer perseverance, on the 
part of the French government, in her omission to satisfy 
the conceded claims of our citizena 

The history of the accumulated and unprovoked ag- 
gressions upon our commerce, committed by authority of 
3ie existing governments of France, between the years 
1800 and 1817, has been rendered too painfully familiar 
tD Americans to make its repetition either necessary or 
desirable. It will be sufficient here to remark that there 
has for many years been scarcely a single administration 
of the French government by whom the justice and legal- 
ity of the claims of our citizens to indemnity were not, to 
a very considerable extent, admitted ; and yet near a quar 
ter of a century has been wasted in ineffectual ne gotiatioof 
(o secure it 
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Deeply senable of the injurioos effects resulting from 
this state of tilings upon the interests and character of 
both nations, 1 regaitled it as among my £rst dades to 
cause one more effort to be made to satisfy France that 
a just aiid liberal settlement of our claims was as well due 
to her own honor as to their imwnteslable vahdity. Tha 
negotiation for this purpose was commenced with the late 
government of France, a:id was prosecuted with such suc- 
cess as to leave no reasonable ground to doubt that a set- 
tlement of a character quite as liberal as that wliich was 
subsequently made, would have been eSected, had not 
the revolution, by which the negotiation was cut off, taken 
place. The discussions were resumed with the present 
^wemraenl, and the result showed that we were not 
ftrong in supposing that an event by which the two gov- 
ernments were made to approach each other so much 
nearer ia their political principles, and by which the mo- 
tives for the most liberal and friendly intercourse were so 
greatly multiplied, could esercise no other than a salutary 
influence upon the negotiation. After the most deliberate 
and thorough examination of the whole subject, a treaty 
between the two govemmenls was concluded and signed 
at Paris on the 4ui of July, 1831, by which it was stipu- 
lated that " the French government, in order to liberate 
itself from all the reclamations preferred against it by citi- 
zens of the United States for unlawful seizures, captures, 
sequestraliona, confiscations, or destruction of their ves- 
sels, cargoes, or other property, engages to pay a sum of 
twenty-five millions of francs to the United States, who 
shall distribute it among those entitled, in the manner and 
according to tlie rules it shall determine ;" and it was also 
stipulated, on the part of the French government, that 
this twenty-five millions of francs should " be paid at Paris 
in mx annual instalmenls of four millions, one hundred 
and sisty-ax thousand) hk hundred and sixty-six francs, 
and aii^-sii centimes each, into the hands of such person 
3T persons as shall be authorized by the government of the 
United States to receive it." The first instalment to he paid 
" at the expiration of one year next following the exchange 
ql Ihe ratifications of this convention, and the oth<r& atsu&> 
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cessive intervals of a year, one after another, till the whole 
Bhall be paid. To the amount of each of the said instal- 
ments shall be added interest at four per cent, thereupon, 
as upon the other instalments then remaining unpaid, the 
^aid interest to be computed from the day of the exchange 
of the present convention." 

It was also stipulated, on the part of the United States^ 
for the purpose of being completely liberated from all the 
reclamations presented by France on behalf of its citizens, 
that the sum of one million five hundred thousand franco 
should be paid to the government of France, in six annual 
instalments, to be deducted out of the annual sums which 
France had agreed to pay, interest thereupon being in 
like manner computed from the day of the exchange of 
the ratifications. In addition to this stipulation, impor- 
tant advantages were secured to France by the following 
articles, viz : " The wines of France, from and after the 
exchange of the ratifications of the present convention, 
shall be admitted to consumption in the states of the 
Union, at duties which shall not exceed the following rates 
by the gallon (such as is used at present for wines in the 
United States), to wit : six cents for red wines in casks ; 
ten cents for white wines in casks; and twenty-two cents 
for wines of all sorts in bottles. The proportions existing 
between the duties on French wines thus reduced, and 
the general rates of the tariflF which went into operation 
the first of January, 1829, shall be maintained in case 
the government of the United States should think propei 
to diminish those general rates in a new tariflF. 

"In consideration of this stipulation, which shall bo 
binding on the United States for ten years, the French 
government abandons the reclamations which it had form- 
ed in relation to the eighth article of the treaty of cession 
of Louisiana. It engages, moreover, to establish on the 
laiig staple cottons of the United States, which, after the 
exchange of the ratifications of the present convention, 
shall be brought directly thence to France by the vessels 
of the United States, or by French vessels, the same du- 
ties as on short staple cottons." 

This treaty was duly ratified in the manner prescribed 
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avoid further collision upon this old and disturbed sub- 
ject, and in the confident expectation that the general 
relations between the two countries would be improved 
thereby. 

The refusal to vote the appropriation, the news of which 
was received from our minister in Paris, about the 16th 
day of May last, might have been considered the final de- 
termination of the t rench government not to execute the 
stipulations of the treaty, and would have justified an im- 
mediate communication of the facts to Congress, with a 
recommendation of such ultimate measures as the interest 
and honor of the United States might seem to require. 
But with the news of the refusal of the chambers to make 
the appropriation, were conveyed the regrets of the king, 
and a declaration that a national vessel should be forth- 
with sent out, with instructions to the French minister to 
give the most ample explanations of the past> and the 
strongest assurances for the future. After a long passage, 
the promised despatch vessel arrived. The pledges given 
by the French minister, upon receipt of his instructions, 
were, that as soon after the election of the new members 
as the charter would permit> the legislative chambers of 
France should be called together, and the proposition foi 
an appropriation laid before them ; that all the constitu- 
tional powers of the king and his cabinet should be exert- 
ed to accomplish the object ; and that the result should 
be made known early enough to be communicated to 
Congress at the commencement of the present session. 
Relying upon these pledges, and not doubting that the 
acknowledged justice of our claims, the promised exertions 
of the king and his cabinet, and above all, that sacred re- 
gard for the national faith and honor for which the French 
character has been so distinguished, would secure an early 
execution of the treaty in all its parts, I did not deem it 
necessary to call the attention of Congress to the subject 
at the last session. 

I regret to say that the pledges made through the 
minister of France have not been redeemed. The new 
chambers met on the 31st of July last, and although the 
subject of fulfilling treaties was alluded to in the speech 
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from the throne, no attempt was made by the king or his 
cabinet to procure an appropriation to cany it into execu- 
tion. The reasons given for this omission, although they 
might be considered sufficient in an ordinaiy case, are 
not consistent with the expectations founded upon the as- 
surances given here, for there is no constitutional obstacle 
to entering into legislative business at the first meeting o* 
the chambers. This point, however, might have been 
overlooked, had not the chambers, instead of being called 
to meet at so early a day that the result of their delibera- 
tions might be communicated to me before the meeting 
of Congress, been prorogued to the 29th of the present 
month — ^a period so late that their decision can scarcely 
be made known to the present Congress prior to its dis- 
solution. To avoid this delay, our minister in Paris, in 
virtue of the assurance given by the French minister in 
the United States, strongly urged the convocation of the 
chambers at an earlier day, but without success. It is 
proper to remark, however, that this refusal has been ac- 
companied with the most positive assurances, on the part 
of the executive government of France, of their intention 
to press the appropriation at the ensuing session of the 
chambers. 

The executive branch of this government has, as mat- 
ters stand, exhausted all the authority upon the subject 
with which it is invested, and which it had any reason to 
believe could be beneficially employed. 

The idea of acquiescing in the refusal to execute the 
treaty will not, I am confidi'nt, be for a moment enter- 
tained by any branch of this government ; and further 
negotiation upon the subject is equally out of the ques- 
tion. 

If it shall be the pleasure of Congress to awfut the fur- 
ther action of the French chambers, no further considera- 
tion of the subject will, at this session, probably be requi- 
red at your hands. But if, from the original delay in ask- 
mg for an appropriation ; from the refusal of the cham- 
bers to grant it when asked ; from the omission to bring 
the subject before the chambers at their last session ; from 
iie feet ^at> including fjiat session* there have been five 

14* 
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different uut;to^>>ns when the appropriation might have 
been made; and from the delay in convoking the cham- 
bers until some weeks after the meeting of Congress^ 
when it was well known that a communication of the 
whole subject to Congi*ess at the last session was prevent- 
ed by assurances that it should be disposed of before its 
present meeting, you should feel yourselves constrained 
to doubt whether it be the intention of the French gov- 
ernment, in all its branches, to carry the treaty into effect^ 
and think that such measures as the occasion may bo 
deemed to call for, should be now adopted, the important 
question arises, what those measures shall be. 

Our institutions are essentially pacific Peace and 
friendly intercourse with all nations are as much the de- 
sire of our government as they are the interest of our 
people. But these objects are not to be permanently se- 
cured, by surrendering the rights of our citizens, or per- 
mitting solemn treaties for their indemnity, in cases of fla- 
grant wrong, to be abrogated or set aside. 

It is undoubtedly in the power of Congress seriously 
to aflfect the agricultural and manufacturing interests of 
France, by the passage of laws relating to her trade with 
the United States. Her products, manufactures, and ton- 
nage, may be subjected to heavy duties in our ports, or 
all commercial intercourse with her may be suspended. 
But there are powerful, and to ray mind conclusive ob- 
jections to this mode of proceeding. We can not embar- 
rass or cut off the trade of France, without at the same 
time, in some degree, embarrassing or cutting off our own 
trade. The injury of such a warfare must fall, though 
unequally, upon our own citizens, and could not but im- 
pair the means of the government, and weaken that uni- 
ted sentiment in support of the rights and honor of the 
nation which must now per\'adc every bosom. Nor is it 
impossible that such a course of legislation would intro- 
duce once more into our national councils those disturb- 
ing questions in relation to the tariff of duties which have 
been so recently put to rest Besides, by every measure 
adopted by the government of the United States, with 
the view of injuring France, -the cleacr perception of right 
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which will induce our own people, and the rulers and 
people of all other nations, even of France herself, to pro- 
nounce our quarrel just, will be obscured, and the support 
rendered to us, in a final resort to more decisive measures, 
will be more limited and equivocal There is but one 
point in the controversy, and upon that, the whole civi- 
lized world must pronounce France to be in the wrong. 
We insist that she shall pay us a sum of money, which 
she has acknowledged to be due ; and of the justice of 
this demand there can be but one opinion among man- 
kind. True policy would seem to dictate the question at 
issue should be kept thus disencumbered, and that not 
the slightest pretence should be given to PVance to per- 
sist in Tier refusal to make payment, by any act on our 
part affecting the interests of her people. The question 
should be len as it is now, in such an attitude that, when 
France fulfils her treaty stipulations, all controversy will 
be at an end. 

It is my conviction that the United States ought to in- 
sist on a prompt execution of the treaty, and in case it be 
refused, or longer delayed, take redress info their own 
hands. After the delay on the pan of France, of a quar- 
ter of a century, in acknowledging these claims by treaty, 
it is not to be tolerated that another quarter of a century 
is to be wasted in negotiating about the payment The 
laws of nations provide a remedy for such occasiona It 
is a well-settled principle of the international code, that 
where one nation owes another a liquidated debt, which 
it refuses or neglects to pay, the aggrieved party may 
seize on the property belonging to the other, its citizens 
or subjects, sufficient to pay the debt> without giving just 
cause of war. This remedy has been repeatedly resorted 
to, and recently by France herself toward Portugal, un- 
der circumstances less unquestionable. 

The time at which resort should be had to this, or any 
other mode of redress, is a point to be decided by Con- 
gress. If an appropriation shall not be made by the 
French chambers at their next session, it may justly be 
concluded that the govemmeilt of France has finally de- 
termined to disregard its own solenm undertaking, and 
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refuse to pay an acknowledged debt In that event. « 
dajr's delay on our part will be ei stjiin upon our nations] 
honor, as well as a denial of justice to our injured citizens. 
Prompt measures, when the refusal of France shall he 
complete, will not only be most honorable and just, but 
'will have the best effect upon our national cbaracl^r. 

Since France, in violation of the pledges given through 
her Kiinister here, has delayed her final action so long 
that her decision will not probably be known in time to 
be eomraunicuted to this Congress, I recommend that a 
law be passed authorizing reprisals upon French property, 
in case provision shall not be made for the payment of the 
debt at the approaching ses^on of the French chambers. 
Such a measure ought not to be considered by France as 
a menace. Her pride and power are too well known to 
expect any thing from her fears, and preclude the neces- 
sity of a declaration that nothing partaking of tlie charac- 
ter of intimidation is intended by ns. She ought to look 
upon it only as the evidence of an inflexible determination 
on the part of the United Slates to insist on their rights. 
That government, by doing only what it has itself acknow- 
ledged to he just, will be able to spare the United States 
the necessity of taking redress into their own hands, and 
save the property of trench citizens from that seizure and 
seijuestration which American citizens so long endured 
without retaliation or redress. If she should continue to 
refuse that acknowledged justice, and, in violation of the 
law of nations, make reprisals on our part the occasion of 
hostilities against the United States, she would but add 
violence to injustice, and could not fail to expose herself 
to the just censure of civilized nations, and to the retribu- 
tive judgments of Heaven. 

Collision with France is the more to be regretted, on 
account of the position she occupies in Europe in relation 
to liberal institutions. But, in maintaining our national 
lights and honor, all governments are alike to us. If, by 
acolhsion, in a case where she is clearly in the wrong. 
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Having submitted these considerations, it belongs to 
Congress to decide whether, after what has taken place, 
it will still await the further action of the French cham- 
bers, or now adopt such provisional measures as it may 
deem necessary, and best adapted to protect the rights 
and maintain the honor of the country. Whatever that 
decision may be, it will be faithfully enforced by the exe- 
cutive, as far as he is authorized so to do. 

According to the estimates of the treasury department, 
the revenue accruing from all sources, during the present 
year, will amount to twenty millions six hundred and 
twenty-four thousand seven hundred and seventeen dol- 
lars, which, with the balance remaining in the treasury 
on the 1st of January last, eleven millions seven hundred 
and two thousand nine hundred and five dollars, produces 
an aggregate of thirty-two milhons three hundred and 
twenty-seven thousand six hundred and twenty-three dol- 
lars. The total expenditure during the year for all ob- 
jects, including the public debt, is estimated at twenty-five 
millions five hundred and ninety-one thousand three hun- 
dred and ninety dollars, which will leave a balance in the 
treasury on the 1st of January, 1836, of six milUons seven 
hundred and thirty-six thousand two hundred and thirty- 
two dollars. In this balance, however, will be includ.ed 
about one million one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
of what was heretofore reported by the department as not 
eflfective. 

Of former appropriations it is estimated that there will 
remain unexpended at the close of the year, eight millions 
and two thousand nine hundred and twenty-five dollars, 
and that of this sum there will not be required more than 
five milhons one hundred and forty-one thousand nine 
htmdred and sixty-four dollars, to accomplish the objects 
of all the current appropriations. Thus it appears that, 
after satisfying all those appropriations, and after discharg- 
ing the last item of our public debt, which will be done 
on the 1st of January next, there will remain unexpended 
in the treasury an effective balance of about four hundred 
and forty thousand dollars. That such should be the as 
peot of our finances, is highly flattering to the industi^ 
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and enterprise of our population, and auspicious of 
wealth and prosperity wliich await the futufe cultivi 
of their growing resources. Ii is not deemed pru< 
however, to recommend any change for the present in 
impost rates, the effect of the gradual reduction no^ 
progress in many of them not being sufficiently teste 
guide us in determining the precise amount of rev< 
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ed under such a policy, every diminution of the public 
burdens, arising from taxation, gives to individual enter- 
prise increased power, and furnishes to all the members 
of our happy confederacy new motives for patriotic affec- 
tion and support But, above all, its most important 
effect will be found in its influence upon the character of 
the government, by confining its action to those objects 
which will be sure to secure to it the attachment and sup- 
port of our fellow-citizens. 

Circumstances make it my duty to call the attention of 
Congress to the bank of the United States. Created for 
the convenience of the government, that institution has 
become the scourge of the people. Its interference to 
postpone the payment of a portion of the national debt, 
that it might retain the public money appropriated for 
that purpose, to strengthen it in a political contest ; the 
extraordinary extension and contraction of its accommo- 
dations to the community ; its corrupt and partisan loans ; 
its exclusion of the public directors from a knowledge of 
its most important proceedings ; the unlimited authority 
conferred on the president to expend its funds in hiring 
writers, and procuring the execution of printing, and the 
use made of that authority ; the retention of the pension 
money and books after the selection of new agents ; the 
groundless claim to heavy damages, in consequence of the 
protest of the bill drawn on the French government^ have, 
through various channels, been laid before Congress. Im- 
mediately after the close of the last session, the bank, 
through its president, announced its ability and readiness 
to abandon the system of unparalleled curtailment, and 
the interruption of domestic exchanges, which it had prac- 
tised upon from the 1st of August 1833, to the 30th of 
June, 1834, and to extend its accommodations to the com- 
munity. The grounds assumed in this renunciation 
amounted to an acknowledgment that the curtailment, in 
the extent to which it had been carried, was not necessa- 
ry to the safety of the bank, and had been persisted in 
merely to induce Congress to grant the prayer of the 
bank in \ts memorial relative to the removal of the depo- 
sites, and to give it a new charter. They were substan- 
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tially a confes^on that all the real distresses which indi- 
viduals and the country had endured for the preceding 
MX or eight months had buen needlessly produced by it 
with the view of affecting, tlircmgh the sufferings of the 
people, the legislative action of Congress. It is a subject 
of congratulation that Congress and the countiy had the 
virtue and firmness to bear the affliction ; that the ener* 
^cs of our people soon found relief &om this wanton ty- 
ranny, in vast importations of the precious metals from 
almost every part of the world : and that, at the close of 
this tremendous effort to control our government, the 
bank found itself powerless, and no longer able to loan out 
its surplus means. The community had learned to man- 
^'e its affairs without lis assislaace, and trade had already 
found new auxiliaries; so that, on the 1st of October last, 
the extraordinary spectacle was presented of a national 
bank, more than one half of whose capita! was either lying 
unproductive in its vaults, or in the bands of foreign bank- 
To the needless distresses brought on the countrj' dur- 
ing the last sesMijn of Congress has since been added the 
open seizure of the dividends on the public stock, to the 
amount of one hundred and seventy thousand and fort^- 
one dollars, under pretence of paying damages, cost, and 
interest, upon the protested French bill. This sum coa- 
stituled a portion of the estimated revenues for the year 
1834, upon which the appropriations made by Congress 
were based. It would as soon have been expected that 
our collectors would seize on the customs, or tlic receivers 
of our land oiSces on the moneys arising from the sale of 
public lands, under pretences of claims against the United 
States, as that the bank would have retained the divi-. 
dends. Indeed, if the principle be established that an^ 
one who chooses to set up a claim against the United 
Static may, without authority of law, seize on the public 
property or money wherever he can find il, to pay the 

will reiich the treasury, or that it will be applied after the 

appropriation to the purposes designated in the law. Tho 

army and the pursers of our navy, may. 
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under like pretences, apply to their own use moneys ap* 
propriaied to set in motion the public force, and in time 
of war leave the country without defence. This measure 
resorted to by the bank is disorganizing and revolutiona- 
ry, and, if generally resorted to by private citizens in like 
cases, would fill the land with anarchy and violence. 

It is a constitutional provision, that " no money shall be 
drawn from the treasury but in consequence of appropri- 
ations made by law." The palpable object of this provi- 
sion* is to prevent the expenditure of the public money 
for any purpose whatsoever, which shall riot have been 
first approved by the representatives of the people and 
the states in Congress assembled. It vests the power of 
declaring for what purpose the public money shall be ex- 
pended in the legislative department of the government^ 
to the exclusion of the executive and judicial, and it is not 
within the constitutional authority of either of those de- 
partments to pay it away without law, or to sanction its 
payment According to this plain constitutional provi- 
sion, the claim of the bank can never be paid without an 
appropriation by act of Congress. But the bank has 
never asked for an appropriation. It attempts to defeat 
the provisions of the constitution, and obtain payment 
without an act of Congress. Instead of awaiting an ap- 
propriation passed by both houses, and approved by the 
president, it makes an appropriation for itself, and invites 
an appeal to the judiciary to sanction it That the money 
has not technically been paid into the treasury, does not 
affect the principle intended to be established by the con- 
stitution. The executive and judiciary have as Httle right 
to appropriate and expend the pubhc money without au- 
thority or law, before it is placed to the credit of the trea- 
surer, as to take it from the treasury. In the annual 
report of the secretary of the treasury, and in his corre- 
spondence with the president of the bank, and the opi- 
nion of the attorney-general accompanying it, you will 
find a further examination of the claim of the bank, and 
Vhe course it has pursued. 

It seems due to the safety of the public funds remaiD- 
iDg in that bank, and to the honor of the American poo 
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pie, that measures be taken to separate tlie govenrnienl 
entirely from an institution so mischievous to tlie publt^- 
prosperity, and so regardless of the constitution and laws. 
By transferring the public depoGites, by appointing other 
penmon agents, as far as it had the power, by ordering 
the discontinuance of the receipt of bank checks in pay- 
ment of the public dues after the first day of January 
next, the executive lias exerted all its lawful autliority tb 
sever the connexion between the government and this 
f^thless corporation. 

The high-handed career of this institution imposes upon 
the constitutional functionaries of this government, duties 
of the gravest and most imperative character — duties 
which they can not avtud, and from which I trust there 
will be no inchnadon on tlie part of any of them to shrink. 
My awn sense of them is most clear, as is also my readi- 
ness to discharge those which may rightfully fall an me. 
To conlini*e any business relations with the bank of the 
United States, that may be avoided without a violation^of 
the national faith, aft^r that institution has set at open 
defiance the conceded right of the government to examine 
its affturs; after it has done all in its power to deride the 
public authority in other respects, and to bring it into 
disrepute at Iwnie and abroad; after it has attempted to 
defeat tlie clearly expressed wiil of the people, by turning 
against them the immense power intrusted to its hands, 
and by involving a country otherwise peaceful, flcnirish- 
ing, and happy, in dissension, embaiTassment, and dis- 
tress; would make the nation itself a party to the degra- 
dation so sedulously prepared for its public ^ents, and do 
much to destroy the confidence of manldnd in popular 
governments, and to bring into contempt their autliority 
and efficiency. In guarding against an evil of such majj- 
nitiide, cwisi derations of temporary convenience should 
be thrown out of the question, and we should be influ- 
enced by such motives tmly as look to the honor and pre- 
Bcn'ation of the repubhcan system. Deeply and solemnly 
impressed witli the justice of these views, I feel it to be 
my duty to recommend to you that a law be passed au- 
ihorizinif tin sale of the public stock; that the provisioia 
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of the charter requiring the receipt of notes of the bank 
in pa/iuent of public dues, shail, in accord'mce with the 
power reserved to Congress in the 14th section of the 
charter, be suspended until the bank pays to the treasury 
the dividends withheld ; and that all laws, connecting the 
government or its officers with the bank, directly or indi- 
rectly, be repealed ; and that the institution be left here- 
after to its own resources and meana 

Events have satisGed my mind, and I think the minds 
of the American people, that the miscliiefs and dangers 
which flow from a national bank far overbalance all its 
advantages. The bold effort the present bank has made 
to control the government, the distresses it has wantonly 
produced, the violence of which it has been the occasion 
in one of our cities famed for the observance of law and 
order, are but premonitions of the fate which awaits the 
American people, should they be deluded into a perpetua- 
tion of this institution, or the establishment of another like 
it It is fervently hoped that, thus admonished, those 
who have heretofore favored the establishment of a sub- 
stitute for the present bank, will be induced to abandon 
it, as it is evidently better to incur any inconvenience that 
may be reasonably expected, than to concentrate the 
whole moneyed power of the republic, in any form what- 
soever, under any restrictions. 

Happily, it is already illustrated that the agency of such 
an institution is not necessary to the fiscal operations of 
the government The state banks are found fully ade- 
quate to the performance of all services which were re- 
quired of the bank of the United States, quite as promptly 
and with the same cheapness. They have maintained 
themselves, and discharged all these duties, while the 
bank of the United States was still powerful, and in the 
field as an open enemy; and it is not possible to perceive 
that they will find greater difficulties in their operations 
when that enemy shall cease to exist 

The attention of Congress is earnestly inv ted to the 
regulation of the dcposites in the state banks by law. Al 
though the power now exercised by the executive depart- 
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ment in this behalf, is only such as was unlftirmly exerted 
tlirougli every administration, from tlic ofigin of the gov- 
ernment up to the establishment (f the present bank, yet 
't is one which is susceptible of regulatJon by law, and 
liherefore ought so to be regulated. The power of Con- 
gress to direct in what places the treasurer shall keep the 
moneys in the treasury, and to impose restrictions upon 
the executive autbority in relation to their custody and 
removal, is unlimited, and its exercise will rather be court- 
ed than discouraged by those public officers and agents 
on whom rests the responsibility for their safety. It is 
desirable that as httle power as possible should be left to 
the president or secretary of the treasury over those insti- 
tutions which, being thus freed from executive influence, 
and without a common head to direct their operations^ 
would have neither the temptation nor the ability to intei^ 
fere in the political conflicts of the country. Not deriving 
Uieir charters from the national authorities, they would 
Dever liave those inducements lo meddle in general elec- 
tions which have led the bank of Uie United States to 
agitate and convulse the country for upward of two years. 

The prc^jess of our gold coinage is creditable to the 
officers of the mint, and promises in a short period to fur- 
nish the country with a sound and portable currency, 
which will mucli diminish the inconvenience lo travellers 
of th9 want of a general paper currency, should the state 
banks be incapable of furnishing it Those institutions 
have already shown themselves competent to purchase 
and furnish domestic exchange for the convenience of 
trade, at reasonable rates, and not a doubt is entertained 
that in a short period, all the wants of the countrj'. in bank 
aocommodations and in exchange, will be supplied as 
promptly and cheaply as they have heretofore been by 
the bank of the United States. If the several states sh^ 
be induced gradually to reform their banking systems, 
and prohibit the issue of all small notes, we shall, in a few 
ycnrs, have a currency as sound, and as tittle liable to 
Buctuations, as any other commercial oiuntry. 

The report of the secretary of war, together with M- 
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eompanying documents from the several bureaus of tlia 
department will exhibit the situation of the various objects 
committed to its administration. 

No event has occurred since your last session, render- 
ing necessary any movements of the army, with the ex- 
ception of the expedition of the regiment of dragoons into 
the territory of the wandering and predatory tribes inha- 
biting the western frontier, and Hving adjacent to the 
Mexican boundary. These tribes have been heretofore 
known to us principally by their attacks upon our own 
citizens, and upon other Indians entitled to the protection 
of the United States. It became necessary for the peace 
of the frontiers, to check these habitual inroads, and I am 
happy to inform you that the object has been effected 
without the commission of any act of hostility. Colonel 
Dodge, and the troops under his command, have acted 
with equal firmness and humanity, and an arrangement 
has been made with those Indians, which it is hoped will 
insure their permanent pacific relations with the U pi tod 
States, and the other tribes of Indians upon that border. 

It is to be regretted that the prevalence of sickncsa in 
that quarter has deprived the country of a number of va- 
luable lives, and particularly that of General Leavenworth, 
an oflScer well known and esteemed for his gallant servi- 
ces during the late war, and for subsequent good conduct, 
who lias fallen a victim to his zeal and exertions in th? 
discharge of his duty. 

The army is in a hi^h Matn of (iJBripllnp. IIr mnm\ 
condition, so far as that is known here, Is ^otiil, Mful lh« 
various branches of the public service wre efueftillv MlleMfl- 
ed to. It is amply suiricienf^ under lis pf-esetii iit^Mtflfrt 
tion, for providing the neeessary ^rtrHsotiw tnt llie hh\ 
board, and f(;r the defeni^e of the inf-erfifll ffMiiiihi', Mttd 
also for preserving the elements of fnlliOny klinwlM' 
and for keeping pace with those hM|»|ovehl»'H|M W 
modem experience is c<infintifllly twtUUiit. AimI IIiHW 
jects appear to me to emhrw^e nW fhe leylliMIHlM |*MH 
for which a p^jrmanent militfirv fi»Hw* nhmM l*»» Wrtffli 
ed in our c^^untry, Thfl \pnt^mn nt hMl^f^y I^/|h|| Itt 
danger^ and the i^rnkmy wlf)/lf ^«rhN (41 M^ MWI 
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Hub can be best met and averted by a just caution on 
the part of the public itself, and of those who represcm 
hem in Coiigrees. 

Fnira the Uutjea which devolve on the engineer depart- 
ment, and upon the topographical engineers, a diffei'enl 
organization seems lo be demanded by the public inte- 
rest, and I recommend the subject to your consideration. 

So important change has, during this season, taken 
place in the condition of the Indians. Arrangements are 
in prt^ess for the removal of the Creeks, and will soon 
be for the removal of the Seminolcs. I regret that the 
Cherokees cast of the Mississippi have not yet determined 
as a community U) remove. How long the personal cau- 
ses which have hitherto retarded that ultimately inevita- 
ble measure will continue to operate, I am unable to con- 
jecture. It is certain, however, tliat delay will bring with 
It accumulated evils, which wiD render their condition 
more and more unpleasant The experience of every 
year adds to the conviction that emigration, and that 
alone, can preserve from destruction the remnant of tribes 
yet Uvjng among us. The fiu;ility with which the neces- 
B^ies of life are procured, and the treaty stipulations pro- 
viding aid for the emigrant Indians in their agrieuliural 
pursuits and in the important concern of educatiun, and 
their removal from those causes which have heretofore 
and destroyed many of the tribes, can not 
o stimulate theu: exertions, and to reward their indos- 

The two laws passed at the last session of Congress 
on the subject of Indian afilurs, have been carried into 
effect, and detailed instructions for their administration 
have been given. It will be seen by the estimates for 
the present session, that a great reduction will take place 
in the expenditures of the department in consequence of 
these lawfl, and there is reason to believe that their ope- 
ration will be salutary, and that the colonization of tha 
Indian on ilie western frontier, together with a judiciooB 
system of administration, will still further reduce the ex- 
penses of this branch of the public service, and at the 
■amc time promote i't usefulness and efficiency. 
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CircnmsUnces hare been THcenilj developed, showing 
die ezisUfnce of extensTe frauds under the various laws 
grantiiig pensions and ^rratuid^ for revolutionir}' servicer 

It is impossible to estimate the amount which may have 
been thus fraudulently obtained fr^m the national treasu- 
fj. I am satisfied, however, that it has been such as to 
justify a re-examination of the system, and the adoption 
of the necessary checks in its administration. All will 
agree that the senices and sufferings of the remnant of 
our rerolutionary band should be fully c^jmpensated ; but 
while this is done, every proper precaution should be 
taken to prevent the admission of fabricaU.'d and fraudu- 
lent claims. In the present mode of prrjceeding, the at- 
testations and certificates of judicial officers of the various 
states form a considerable porti<^m of the checks which are 
Interposed against the commission of frauds. These, how- 
ever, have been and may be fabricated, and in such a 
way as to elude detection at the examining offices; and 
independently of this practical difficulty, it is ascertained 
that these documents are often loosely granted; mme- 
times even blank certificates have been issued ; sometimes 
prepared papers have been signed without inquiry ; and 
m one instance, at least, the seal of the court has been 
within reach of a person most interested in its improper 
apphcation. It is obvious that under such circumstances, 
no severity of administration can check the abuse of the 
law ; and information has from time to time been commu- 
nicated to the pension office, questioning or denying the 
right of persons placed upon the pension list to the bounty 
of the country. Such cautions are always attended U\ 
and examined, but a far more general investigation is 
called for; and I therefore recommend, in conformity with 
the suggestion of the secretan- of war, that an actual 
inspection should be made in each state, into the circum- 
stances and claims of every person now drawing a pension. 
Hie honest veteran has nothing to fear fn^m such a scru- 
tiny, while the fraudulent claimant will be detected, and 
the public treasury relieved to an amount, I have reason 
to believe, fiEu* greater than has heretofore been suspected 
The details of such a plan could be bo regulsted as te 
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interpose tlie necessary checks without any burdensioie 
operation upon the pensioners. The object should be 
twofold : — 

1. To look into the original justice of the claims, so far 
OS this can be done under a proper system of regulations, 
by an exainiuation of the claimants themselves, and by 
inquiring in the vicinity of their residence into their his- 
tory, and into the opinion entertained of their revolutiona- 
ry services; 

2. To ascertain, in all cases, whether the original claim- 
ant is living, and this by actual personal inspection. 

This measure will, if adopted, be productive, I think, of 
the desired results, and I therefore recommend it to your 
consideration, witli the further suggestion, that all pay- 
ments should be suspended till the necessary reports are 
received. 

It will be seen by a tabular statement annexed to tha 
documents transmitted to Congress, that the appropria- 
tions for objects connected with the war department 
made at the last session, for the service of the year 1834, 
excluding the permanent appropriation for the payment 
of military gratuities under the act of June 7, 1 832, the 
appropriation of two hundred thousand dollara for arming 
ind equipping the militia, and the appropriation of ten 
Jiousand dollare for the civilization of the Indians, which 
tre not annually renewed, amounted to tbe sum of nine 
millions three thousand two hundred and sixty-one dol- 
lars, and that tlie estimates of appropriations necessary 
for the same branches of service for the year 1835, 
amount to the sum of five millions £<;ven hundred and 
Be veiity- eight thousand nine hundred and sixty-four dol- 
lars, making a difference in the appropriations of the cur- 
rent year over the estimates of the appropriations for the 
next, of three milhons two hundred and twenty-four thou- 
sand two hundred and ninety-seven dollars. 

Thp principal, causes which have operated at this time 
to produce this great difference, are shown in the report* 
and documents, and in the detailed estimates. Some of 
these causes are accidental and temporary, while others 
are perruanent, and, aided by a just course of adminstra- 
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tioa, may continue to operate beneficially upon the public 
expenditures. 

A just economy, expending where the public service 
requires, and withholding where it does not, is among the 
indispensable duties of the government 

I refer you to the accompanying report of the secretary 
of the navy, and to the documents with it, for a full view 
of the operations of that important branch of our service 
during the present year. It will be seen that the wisdom 
and liberality with which Congress have provided for the 
gradual increase of our navy material, have been seconded 
by a corresponding zeal and fideUty on the part of those 
to whom has been confided the execution of the laws on 
the subject; and that but a short period would be now 
required to put in commission a force large enough for 
any exigency into which the country may be thrown. 

When we reflect upon our position in relation to other 
nations, it must be apparent that, in the event of conflicts 
with them, we must look chiefly to our navy for the pro- 
tection of our national rights. The wide seas which sepa- 
rate us from other governments, must of necessity be the 
theatre on which an enemy will aim to assail us, and, un- 
less we are prepared to meet him on this element, we 
can not be said to possess the power requisite to repel or 
prevent aggressions. We can not, therefore, watch with 
too much attention this arm of our defence, or cherish 
with too much care the means by which it can possess 
the necessary efficiency and extension. To this end our 
policy has been heretofore wisely directed to the constant 
employment of a force sufficient to guard our commerce, 
and to the rapid accumulation of the materials which are 
necessary to repair our vessels, and construct with ease 
such new ones as may be required in a state of war. 

In accordance with this policy, I recommend to your 
consideration the erection of the additional dry-dock de- 
scribed by the secretary of the navy, and also the con- 
structic n of the steam-batteries to which he has refen*ed, 
for the parpose of testing their efficiency as auxiharies tc 
tlie system of defence now in use. 

The report of the postmaster-general, herewith ftubmit- 
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ted, exhibits the condition and prospects of thit deparV' 
ment From that document it appears that there was f 
deficit in the funds of the department, at the commence* 
ment of the present year, beyond its available means, of 
three hundred and fifteen thousand five hundred and 
ninety-nine dollars and ninety-eight cents, which, on the 
first of July last, had been reduced to two hundred and 
sixty-eight thousand and ninety-two dollars and seventy- 
four cents. It appears, also, that the revenues for the 
coming year will exceed the expenditures about two hun- 
dred and seventy thousand dollars, which, with the excess 
of the revenue which will result from the operations of 
the current half-year, may be expected, inde]f>6ndently of 
any increase in the gross amount of postages, to supply 
the entire deficit before the end of 1835. But as this 
calculation is based on the gross amount of postages which 
have accrued within the period embraced oy the times of 
striking the balances, it is obvious that, without a progres- 
sive increase in the amount of postages, the existing re- 
trenchments must be persevered in through the year 
1836, that the department may accumulate a surplus fund 
sufficient to place it in a condition of perfect ease. 

It will be observed that the revenues of the postoffice 
department, though they have increased, and their amount 
is above that of any former year, have yet fallen short of 
ihe estimates more than a hundred thousand dollars. 
This is attributed, in a great degree, to the increase of free 
letters, growing out of the extension and abuse of the 
franking privilege. There has been a gradual increase 
in the number of executive officers to which it has been 
granted; and by an act passed in March, 1833, it was 
extended to members of CongTess throughout the whole 
year. It is believed that a revision of the laws relative 
to the franking privilege, with some enactments to enforce 
more rigidly the restrictions under which it is granted, 
would operate beneficially to the country, by enabling the 
department at an early period to restore the mail facilities 
which have been withdrawn, and to extend them more 
widely, as the growing settiement of the country ma? 
require. 



To k meaBttre to impcirUrit Ui tli^; g<;vt{niiiu'nt, Hud bc 
just to oar coxufUtueuto, who ai>k no cxcJubivc. privilegtm 
fcr themseires, aud «r« ii^X t^iliiug to amcu.dti ihein to 
od:ers I taarw^y n^comiueud tiic tteiiouti tttteiitioa uf 
Congrete. 

The impfjrtuioii of the poirt/Xiic« department, and tUa 
ma^nhade to vhicb it ka* growrn, botii in iu reyenuea 
mnd in iti operati^jos, seem tu demand ito reorganisation 
bj law. The whole of iUi receipt and di«burbementii 
hare hhherUj been left entirely to executive control and 
indinduai discretion. The principle in as aouiid in rela- 
tion Vj this si» Uj any other department of th<^ govtinment, 
that a£ little discretirjn should be confided U) the executiva 
officer who controls it, ajs is compatible with its eHici<*ncy. 
It is therefore earnestly recommended that it be organized 
with an auditor and treasury of its own, api)ointed by the 
president and senate, who shall be branches o( tlie treasu- 
ry dep>artment 

Your attention is again respectfully invited to the 
defect which exists in the judicuil system of the United 
States. Nothing can be more desirable than the uniform 
operation of the federal judician' througlumt tlio st^verul 
states, all of which, standing on the same footing i\s mem- 
bers of the Union, have equtd rights to the advantages 
and benefits resulting from its laws. This object is not 
attained by the judicial acts now in force, because they 
leave one-fourth of the states without circuit courts. 

It is undoubtedly the duty of Congress to place all the 
states on the same footing in this respect^ cither by the 
creation of an additional number of associate judges, or 
by an enlargement of the circuits assigned to tlioso al- 
ready appointed, so as to include the new states. \\ hat- 
ever may be the difficulty in a pn)per organization of tho 
judicial system, so as to secure its efficiency and unifor- 
mity in all parts of the Union, and at the same time to 
avoid such an increase of judges as would encumber tho 
supreme appellate tribunal, it should not be allowed to 
weigh against the great injustice which the presont ujui- 
ration of the system produces. 

I trust that I may bo also pardoned for rcnowmg ih§ 
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I hare sooftHisiilHmtted toroaratt^ 
lion, ia regard to the mode cf decling ihe preeideDt and 
tice-presiclent lA the United States. AO ijie redectkn I 
bare been able to bestow npcm die subject increases my 
eoDviction that the b«st interests at the eoaatry Kill be 
promoted bj the adoptioo of some plan which will seciir» 
ra all coobDgencies, that important right <4 sovereigntj 
b> the dt[«ct centred at the pec^le. Could this be 
attained, and the terms (A those o£cer% be limiied ta ■ 
angle poiod <d either fuor cr aii rears, I think our liber- 
ti 'S wtHild possess an additinpal safeguard. 

At j-onr last session 1 called the attenliciii of Coi^resa 
to the destnu^oa of the public building occupied bj the 
trcasaiy departnieot As the public interest requires 
that another building should be erected with as little de- 
lay as possible, it is hoped that the means will be seasoo- 
ablf provided, and that tfaey will be ample enoo^ (o 
aodiorize such an enlargement and improrement in the i 
plan <A the building as will naore efiecioallr accomniodatB ■ 
the public officer?^ and secure the public docnmeuMJ 
depoeiled in it from the casualties of fire. 

1 haFe not been able to satisfy myself that tbe bill 
enlilled, " An act to improve the navigation of the Wa^ 
bash river," which was sent to me at the close of your 
last aeaion, ought to pass, and 1 have therefore withheld 
from it ray approval, and now return it to the senate, thr 
body in which it originated. 

There can be no question connected with the adminis 
trstion of public affairs, more important, or more difficul. 
to be satisfaclorily dealt with, than that which relates tc 
the rightful authority and proper action of the federal 
government upon the subject of internal impraremejtts. 
To inherent embarrasmenis have been added olhen 
resulting frtmi the course of our legislalion c<mceming it ■ 

I hare heretofore communicatMi freely wiifa Congre^ I 
upon this subject, and, in adverting to it again, I can not 1 
refrain &om expressiug my increased conviction of ila I 
extreme importance, as well in regard to its bearing upoa T 
the maintenance of the constitution, and the prudent J 
management of the public revenue, as on account of i' 
dibturbing eSi-ct upon the harmony of the Union. 
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We are in no danger from violations of the constitution, 
by which encroachments are made upon the personal 
rights of the citizens. The sentence of condemnation 
long since pronounced by the American people upon acts 
of that character, will, I doubt not, continue to prove as 
salutary in its effects as it is irreversible in its nature. 
But against the dangers of unconstitutional acts which, 
instead of menacing the vengeance of offonded authority, 
proffer local advantages, and bring in their train the 
patronage of the government, we are, I fear, not so safe. 
To suppose that, because our government has been insti- 
tuted for the benefit of the people, it must tlierefore have 
the power to do whatever may seem to conduce to ihe 
public good, is an error into which even honest minds are 
too apt to fall In yielding themselves to this fallncy. 
they overlook the great considerations in which the icde- 
ral constitution was founded. They forget that, in con- 
sequAice of the conceded diversities in the interest and 
condition of the different states, it was foreseen, ai the 
period of its adoption, that, although a particular measure 
of the government might be beneficial and proper m one 
state, it might be the reverse in another — that ii was for 
this reason the states would not consent to make a grant 
to the federal government of the general and usual pow- 
ers of government, but of such only as were specifically 
enumerated, and the probable effects of which they could, 
as they thought, safely anticipate ; and they forget also 
the paramount obligation upon all to abide by the com- 
pact, then so solemnly, and as it was hoped, so firmly 
established. In addition to the dangers to the constitu- 
tion springing from the sources I have stated, there has 
been one which was perhaps greater than a'.l. 1 allude 
to the materials which this subject has afforded for sinister 
appeals to selfish feelings, and the opinion heretofore so 
extensively entertained of its adaptation to the purposes 
of personal ambition. With such stimulants, it is not 
surprising that the acts and pretensions of the federal 
government, in this behalf, should sometimes have been 
carried to an alarming extent The questions which hav« 
arisen upon this subject have related — 



1. To the power of malting internal improvements with 
in the limita of a state, with the right of territorial juris- 
diction, sufficient at least for their preservatjon and use; 

2. To the right of appropriating money in "ud of sucli 
works when carried on by a etate, or by a company in 

' ■ e authority, surrendering the claim of juris- 
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3. To the propriety of appropriations for improvemeniB 
of a particular class, vix., for ]iu;|i (.houses, beacons, buoys, 
public piers, and for the removal of sandbars, sawyers, and 
other temporary and partial impedimenta in our navigable 
rivers and harbors. 

The claims of power for the general government upon 
each of these points certainly present matter of the deep- 
est interest The tirst is, however, of much the great^ 
importance, inasmuch as, in addilJon to the dangers of 
unequal and improvident expenditures of public moneys, 
common to all, there is superadded to that the conllictin^ 
jurisdictions of the respective governments. Fedei'al 
jurisdiction, at least to the extent 1 have stated, has bei-n 
regarded by its advocates as necessarily appurtenant lo 
the power in question, if that exists by the constitution. 
That the most injurious conflicts would unavoidably arisa 
between the respective jurisdictions of the stale and fede- 
ral jFovemments, in the absence of a constitutional provi- 
sion marking out their respective boundaries, can not be 
doubted The local advantages to be obtained would 
induce the stales to overlook in the beginning the dangers 
and difficulties to which they might ultimately be ex- 
posed. The powers eiercised by the federal government 
would soon be regarded with jealousy by the state author- 
ities, and originating, as titev must, from implicatioa or 
Bfisump:Jon, it would be impossible to affix to them certain 
and safe b'mits. Opportunities and temptations to the 
assumption of power incompatible with state sovereignty, 
would be increased, and those barriers which resist the 
tendency of our system toward consolidation, greatly 
weakened. The officers and agents of the general gor- 
emment might not always have the discretion to abstain 
from intermeddling with stale concerns; and if they di<^ 
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they would not always escape the suspicion of having 
done sa Collisions and consequent irritations would 
spring up ; that harmony whic) should ever exist between 
the general government and each member of the confede- 
racy, would be frequently interrupted ; a spirit of conten- 
tion would be engendered; and the dangers of division 
greatly multiplied. 

Yet we all know that, notwithstanding these grave 
objections, this dangerous doctrine was at one time, appa- 
rently, proceeding to its final establishment with fearful 
rapidity. The desire to embark the federal government 
in works of internal improvement, prevailed in the higliest 
degree during the first session of the first Congress that 
I had the honor to meet in my present situation. When 
the bill' authorizing a subscription on the part of the 
United States for stock in the Maysville and Lexington 
turnpike company, passed the two houses, there had been 
reported by the committees on internal improvements, 
bills containing appropriations for such objects, exclusive 
of those for the Cumberland road, and for harbors and 
lighthouses, to the amount of about one hundred and six 
millions of dollars. In this amount was included author- 
ity to the secretary of the treasury to subscribe for the 
stock of different companies to a great extent, and the 
residue was principally for the direct construction of roads 
by this government In addition to these projects, which 
have been presented to the two houses under the sanction 
and recommendation of their respective committees on 
internal improvements, there were then still pending be- 
fore the committees, and in memorials to Congress, pre- 
sented, but not referred, different projects for works of a 
similar character, the expense of which can not be esti- 
mated with certainty, but must have exceeded one hun* 
dred millions of dollars. 

Regarding the bill authorizing a subscription to the 
stock of thf Maysville and Lexington turnpike company 
as the entenng wedge of a system which, however weak 
at first, might soon become strong enough to rive the 
bands of the Union asunder; and believing that, if its 
passage was acquiesced in by the executive and the pco- 
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pie, there would no longer be any limitaVion upon tlie 
authority of the general government in respect to the 
appropriation of money for auch objecU, I deemed it an 
imperative duty to withhold from it the executive appro- 
val. Although, from tbe obviouKty local chariicter of that 
work, I might well have contented myself with a refusal 
to approve the bill upon that ground, yet, sensible of the 
vital importance of the subject, and anxious that my 
views and opinions in regard lo the whole matter should 
be fully understood by Congress, and by m5' constituents, 
I felt It ray duty to go further, I therefore embraced 
that eai'ly occasion to apprize Congress that, in my opinion, 
tbe constitution did not confer upon it the power to 
authorize the construction of ordinary roads and canals 
within tbe limits of a state, and to say, respectfully, that 
no bill admitting such a power could receii-e ray official' 
sanction. 1 did so in the confident espectation that the 
speedy settlement of the public mind upon the whole 
subject would be greatly facilitated by the difference 
between the two houses and myself, and that the harmo- 
nious action of the several departraenla of the federal 
government in regard to it would be ultimately secured. 

So far, at least, as it regards this branch of the subject, 
my best hopes have been realized Nearly four years 
have elapsed, and several sessions of Congress have inter- 
vened, and no attempt within my jecolTection has been 
made to induce Congress lo exercise this power. The 
applications for the construction of roads and canals, which 
were formerly multiplied upon your files, are no longer 
presented ; and we have good reason to infer that the cur- 
rent of public sentiment has become so decided against 
the preten^on as effectually to discourage its reassertion. 
So thinking, I derive the greatest satisfaction from the 
conviction that thus much at least has been secured upon 
this important and embarrassing subject 

From attempts to appropriate the national funds to ;b- 
jects which arc confessedly of a local character, we can 
not, I trust, have anything further lo apprehend My 
views in regard to the expediency of maimg appropria- 
jons for works which are claimed to be of a national cha- 
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racier, and prosecuted under state authority, assuming 
that Congress have the right to do so, were stated in my 
annual message to Congress in 1830, and also in that con- 
taining my objections to the Maysville road bill -^ 

So thoroughly convinced am I that no such appropria- 
tions ought to be made by Congress, until a suitable con- 
stitutional provision is made upon the subject^ and so 
essentiaQ do I regard the point to the highest interests of 
our country, that I could not consider myself as discharg- 
ing my duty to my constituents in giving the executive 
sanction to any bill containing such an appropriation. If 
the people of the United States desire that the public 
treasury shall be resorted to for the means to prosecute 
such works, they will concur in an amendment of the con- 
stitution, prescribing a rule by which the national charac- 
ter of the works is to be tested, and by which the great- 
est practicable equality of benefits may be secured to each 
member of the confederacy. The eflfects of such a regu- 
lation would be most salutary in preventing unprofitable 
expenditures, in securing our legislation from the perni- 
cious consequences of a scramble for the favors of govern- 
ment, and in repressing the spirit of discontent which 
must inevitably arise from an unequal distribution of trea- 
sures which belong alike to all. 

There is another class of appropriations for what may 
be called, without impropriety, internal improvements, 
which have always been regarded as standing upon dif- 
ferent grounds from those to which I have referred. I 
allude to such as have for their object the improvement 
of our harbors, the removal of partial and temporary ob- 
structions in our navigable rivers, for the facility and secu- 
rity of our foreign commerce. The grounds upon which 
I distinguished appropriations of this character from oth- 
ers have already been stated to Congress. I will now 
only add that, at the first session of Congress undei the 
new constitution, it was provided by law, that all expen- 
ses which should accrue from and after the 15th day of 
August, 1789, in the necessary support and maintenance 
and repairs of all light-houses, beacons, buoys, and publio 
piers erected, placed, or sunk, before the passage of the 
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mtt, within any bay, inlet, harbor, or port of the Umted 
States, for rendering the navigation thereof ea^ and sale, 
sbonld be defrayed out of the treasury of the U^t£^ 
Statea ; and further, that it be the duty of the secretary 
of the treasary lo provide by contracts, with theapproba- 
ticm of the President, fcx reboilding when necesary and 
ke«)iag in good repair the l^htbonses, beacon^ booyi^ 
■od pnblie pKn, in the several states and for fumtdiing 
tbem whh sii[q)fie3. ApprDjwiaU'na for amilar <rf^ectH 
bare been continaed from that time to the present witb- 
oQt intermptioa or dispute. As a natural c«kseqneiiEe 
of the increase and ertension of oar foreign commeic^ 
ports <tf entry and delivery hare been multiplied and 
eatablisbed, not only upon our seaboard, bat in the inte- 
rior erf the connlry, upon our lak*^ and navigable rireis. 
The eonreoience and safety of this commerce have led to 
the gradual ertenaion of these espeoditures; to the erec- 
tion of lighthouses, the placing, plaoting and sinking of 
buoy% beacons, and piers, and to the removal of putial 
and tempwary obstructions in our navigable rivers, and 
the harbora up<Ki our great lakes, as well as on the sea- 
board. Although I expressed to Congress my apprehen- 
acin that these expenditures have sometimes been extra- 
Tt^nt and disproportionate to the advantages to be de- 
rived from them, I have not felt it to be my duty to refuse 
my a^ent to bills conlaicing tbem, and have contented 
myself to follow, in this respect, in the footsteps of all my 
predecessors. Sensible, however, from experience and 
observauuD, of the great abuses to vhich the unrestricted 
exercise of thb authority by Congress was e.tpoeed, 1 have 
prescribed a liiuitalion for the government of my own 
conduct, by which expenditures of this character are con- 
fined to places below the ports of entry or delivery eatab- 
lisbed by law. I am very sensible that this restriction is 
not as satis^tory as could be desired, and that much 
embarrassment may be caused to the executive depart- 
ment in its execubon, by appropriations for remote 
not well-tmderstood objects. But as neither my own 
fleriioufl, nor the lights which 1 may properly derive from j 
iitln-r sources, have supplied mc with ii butter, I shall eoa- 
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tinne to apply my best exertions to a fsuthful application 
of the rule upon which it is founded. I sincerely regret 
that I could not give my assent to the bill entitled, *'An 
act to improve the navigation of the Wabash river ;" but 
I could not have done so without receding from the 
ground which I have, upon the fullest consideration, taken 
upon this subject, and of which Congress has been here- 
tofore apprized, and without throwing the subject again 
open to abuses which, no good citizen, entertaining my 
opinions, could desire. 

I rely upon the intelligence and candor of my fellow- 
citizens, in whose liberd indulgence I have already so 
largely participated, for a correct appreciation of my mo- 
tives in interposing, as I have done, on this, and other oc- 
casions, checks to a course of legislation which, without, 
in the slightest degree, calling in question the motives of 
others, I consider as sanctioning improper and unconstitu- 
tional expenditures of public treasure. 

I am not hostile to internal improvements, and wish to 
see them extended to every part of the country. But I 
am fully persuaded, if they are not commenced in a pro- 
per manner, confined to proper objects, and conducted 
under an authority generally conceded to be rightful, that 
a successful prosecution of them can not be reasonably 
expected. The attempt will meet with resistance where 
it might otherwise receive support ; and instead of strength- 
ening the bonds of our confederacy, it will only multiply 
and aggravate the causes of disunioa 
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another, of which it had lormed an btegral part, and 1 
which still chums dominion over it. A premature recog- I 
oition under these oircurustanceii if sot looked i^wn av J 
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justifiable cause of war, is always liable to be regarded as 
a proof of an unfriendly spirit to one of the contending 
parties. All questions relative to the government of for- 
eign nations, whether of the old or new world, have been 
treated by the United States as questions of fact only, and 
our predecessors have cautiously abstained from deciding 
upon them until the clearest evidence was in their pos- 
session, to enable them, not only to decide correctly, but 
to shield their decisions from every imworthy imputation. 
In all the contests that have arisen out of the revolutions 
of France, out of the disputes relating to the crowns of 
Portugal and Spain, out of the separation of the Ameri- 
can possessions of both from the European governments, 
and out of the numerous and constantly occurring strug- 
gles for dominion in Spanish America, so wisely consistent 
with our just principles has been the action of our govern- 
ment, that we have, under the most critical circumstances^ 
avoided all censure, and encountered no other evil than 
that produced by a transient estrangement of good will in 
those against whom we have been by force of evidence 
compelled to decide. 

It has thus made known to the world, that the uniform 
policy and practice of the United States is to avoid all 
interference in disputes which merely relate to the inter- 
nal government of other nations, and eventually to recog- 
nise the authority of the prevailing party without reference 
to our particular interests and views, or to the merits of 
the original controversy. Public opinion here is so firmly 
established and well understood in favor of this policy^ 
that no serious disagreement has ever risen among our- 
selves in relation to it, although brought under view in a 
variety of forms, and at periods when the minds of the 
people were greatly excited by the agitation of topics 
purely domestic in their character. Nor has any delibe- 
rate inquiry ever been instituted in Congress, or in any 
of our legislative bodies, as to whom belonged the power 
of oriffinally recognising a new st'ite — a power, the exer- 
cise 01 which is equivalent, imder some circumstances, to 
a declaration of war — a power nowhere expressly delega- 
ted, and only granted in the constitution, as it is nccesss 
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rily inval«d in some of the great powers given to Ooo- 
gresa; m that ^ven to the president and eenate to form 
treaties with foreign powers, and to appoint ambassadon 
and other public ministers ; and in Chat conferred upon 
the president to receive ministers from foreign nations. 

In the preamble to the resolution of the house of repre- ^ 
sentatives, it is distinctly intimated that the expediency of 
recognising the independence of Texas should be left to 
the decision of Congress. In this view, on the ground of 
expediency, I am disposed to concur; and do not, there- , 
fore, consider it necessary to express any opinion as to the 
strict constitutional right of tlie executive, either apart 
from, or in conjunction with the senate, over the subject. 
It is to be presumed that on no future occasion will a dis- 
pute arise, as none has heretofore occurred, between the 
executive and the lepslature in the exercise of the power 
of recognition. It will always be considered consistent 
with the spirit of the constitution, and most safe, that it 
should be exercised, when probably leading to war, with 
a previous understanding with that body by whom war 
can alone be declared, and by whom all iLe providons for 
sustaining its perils must be furnished. Its subnus^on to 
Congress, which represents in one of its branches the 
states of the Union, and, in the other, the people of the 
United States, where there may be reasonable ^und to 
apprehend so grave a consequence, would certainly afford 
the fullest satisfaction to our own country, and a perfect 
guarantee to all other nations, of the justice and prudence 
of the measures which might be adopted. 

In matting these suggestions, it is not my purpose to 
relieve myself from the responsibility of expressing ray 
own opinions of the course the interests of our countiy 
pi escribe, and its honor permits us to follow. 

It is scarcely to be imagined that a question of this 
character could be presented, in relation to which it would 
be more difficult for the United States to avoid exciting 
the suspicion and jealousy of other powers, and maintaiu 
their esti.blished character for fair and impartial deaiin(^ 
But on this, as on every other trj-ing occasion, safety is tt 
be found in a rigid adherence to principle. 
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In the contest between Spain and her revolted colonies 
we stood aloot and waited not only until the ability of the 
new states to protect themselves was fully established, 
but until the danger of their being agiun subjugated had 
entu-ely passed away. Then, and not until then, were 
they recognised. Such was our course in regard to Mexi- 
co hcrsel£ The same policy was observed in all the dis- 
putes growing out of the separation into distinct govern- 
ments of those Spanish American states, who began, or 
carried on the contest with the parent country, united un- 
der one form of government We acknowledged the sepa- 
rate independence of New Grenada, of Venezuela, and of 
Ecuador, only after their independent existence was no 
longer a subject of dispute, or was actually acquiesced in 
by those with whom they had been previously united. It 
is true that, with regard to Texas, the civil authority of 
Mexico has been expelled, its invading army defeated, the 
chief of the republic himself captured, and all present 
power to control the newly organized government of Texas 
annihilated within its confines. But, on the other hand, 
there is, in appearance at least, an immense disparity of 
physical force on the side of Texas. The Mexican repub- 
lic, under another executive, is rallying its forces under a 
new leader, and menacing a fresh invasion to recover its 
lost dominion. 

Upon the issue of this threatened invasion, the inde- 
pendence of Texas may be considered as suspended; and 
were there nothing peculiar in the relative situation of 
the United States and Texas, our acknowledgment of its 
independence at such a crisis could scarcely be regarded 
as consistent with that prudent reserve with which we 
have heretofore held ourselves bound to treat all similar 
questions. But there are circumstances in the relations 
of the two countries, which require us to act on this occa- 
sion, with even more than our wonted caution. Texas 
was once claimed as a part of our property, and there are 
those among our citizens who, always reluctant to abandon 
that claim, can not but regard with soUcitude the prospect 
of the reunbn of the temtory to this country. A larfi;6 
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poiliob of its dvilized inhabitants are emigrants from th« 
United States; speak the same language wtLh ourselves; 
cherish the Bame principleB, poIitieaJ and religious, and 
are bound to many of our citizcDs by ties of friendship 
and kindred blood; and more than all, it is known that 
the people of that country huve inatiluted the same ibno 
of government with our own; and Lave, since Uie close 
of your last sesaon, openly resolved, on the acknowledg- 
ment by us of their independence, to seek admission into 
the Umon as one of the federal states. This last circum- 
etaoce is a mattec of peculiar delii:acy, and forces upon ua 
considerations of the gravest character. The title of Tex- 
as to the territory she elaims is identified with her inde- 
pendence; she asks us to acknowledge that title to the 
territory, with an avowed dtsign to treat immediately of 
its transfer to the United States. It becomes us to be- 
ware of a too early movem<!iii, as it might subject ua, 
however unjustly, to the imputation of seeking to establish - 
the clmrn of our neighbors to a territory, with a view to 
its subsequent acquisition by ourselves. Prudence, there- 
fore, seems to dictate that we should still stand aloo^ 
and maintdn our present attitude, if not until Mexico 
itself, or one of the great foreign powers, shall recognise 
the independence of the new government, at least until 
the lapse of time, or the course of events shall have 
proved, beyond cavil or dispute, the ability of the people 
of that country to maintain their separate sovereignty, and 
to uphold the government constituted by them. Neither 
of the contending parties can justly complain of this 
course. By pursuing it, we are but carrying out the long- 
established policy of our government — a policy which has 
secured to us respect and influence abroad, and inspired 
confidence at home. 

Having thus discharged my duty, by presenting with 
simplicity and directness the views which, after tmich re- 
flection, I have been led to take of this important subject. 
I have only to add the expression of my confidence, that 
if Congress shall differ with me upon it, their judgment 
will be the result of dispassionate, prudent, and wise delir 
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pKLiow-CiTizENa: Being about lo retire finally froa 
utilic lire, I beg leave to offer you my grateful thanks for 
Iho many proofs of kindness and confidence which I ha^'o 
r;ceived at your hands. It has been my fortune, in ihe 
dischar^-e of public duties, ciiril and military, frequently 
to bare found mysi?lf in difGcult and trying situations, 
where prompt decision and energetic action were neces- 
sary, and where the interests of the country required thai 
high responsibilities should be fearli-ssly encountered ; and 
it IB with the deepest emotions of gratitude that I acknow- 
ledge the continued and unbroken confidence with which 
vou have sustained me in every trial. My public life has 
been a long one, and I cannot hope that it has at all times 
been free from errors. But I have the consolation of 
knowing, that if mistakes have been committed, they havo 
not seriously injured the country I so anxiously endeavored 
to serve; and at the moment when [ surrender my last 

Cublic trust, I leave this great people prosperous and 
appy; in the full enjoyment of liberty and peace; and 
honored and respected by every nation in the world. 

If my humble efforts hare, in any degree, contributed 
lo preserve to you these blessings, I have been more than 
rewarded by the honors yoa have heaped upon me; and, 
above all, by the generous confidence with which you 
have supported me in every peril, and with which you 
have continued to animate and cheer my path to the clos- 
ing hour of my political life. The time has now come, 
when advanced age and a broken frame waro me to retire 
from public concerns; but the recoUeciion of the many 
favors you have bestowed upon me is engraven upon my 
heart, and I have felt that I could not part from your ser- 
vice without making this public acknowledgment of the 
gratitude I owe you. And if I use the occasion to olTer 
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J you the counsels of age and experience, you will, I 
trust, receirc them with the same indulgent kindness 
which you have so often extended to me ; and will, at 
least, see in them an earnest desire to perpetuate, in this 
favi^red land, the blessings of liberty and equal laws. 

We have now lived almost fifty years under the Cod- 
stitution framed by the sages and patriots of the Revolution. 
The conflicts in which the nations of Europe were engaged 
during a great part of this period; the spirit in which 
they waged war with each other ; and our intimate com- 
mercial connections with every part of the civilized world, 
rendered it a time of much difficulty for the government 
of the United States. We have had our seasons of, peace 
and of war, with all the evils which precede or follow a 
state of hostility with powerful nations. We encountered 
these trials, with our Constitution yet in its infancy, and 
under the disadvantages which a new and untried govern- 
ment must always feel, when it is called upon to put forth 
its whole strength, without the lights of experience to 
guide it, or the weight of precedents to justify its mea- 
sures. But we have passed triumphantly through all 
these difficulties. Our Constitution is no longer a doubtful 
experiment; and at the end of nearly half a century, we 
find that it has preserved, unimpaired, the liberties of the 
people, and secured the rights of property, and that our 
country has improved, and is flourishing beyond any 
former example in the history of nations. 

In our domestic concerns, there is every thing to en- 
courage us; and if you are true to yourselves, nothing 
can impede your march to the highest point of nationa. 
prosperity. The states which had so long been retarded 
in their improvements by the Indian tribes residing in the 
midst of them, are at length relieved from the evil ; and 
this unhappy race — the original dwellers in our land — are 
now placed in a situation where we may well hope that 
they will share in the blessings of civilization, and be 
saved from that degradation and destruction to which they 
were rapidl}^ hastening, while they remained in the states; 
and while Oie safety and comfort of our own citizens hare 
been greatly promoted by their removal, the philanthropist 
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will rejoice that the rt'mnnnt of this ill-rated race haa bc<?n 
ai Ipnyflh plnccH bcyoml the reach of injury or oppression, 
and ihal the |interiml care of the peneral goverameot will 
llFivafker watch over thfm and prolccl them. 

If WD turn In our relaiicms with foreign powers, we find 
our candilion eftuolly graiifyin^. Actunted by tht: sincere 
desire to do juslire to evfry nation, and lu preserve the 
hleitsinits of peace, our intercourse with ihem has been 
conducted on the pnrt of this government in the spirit of 
fmnkmss, and I take pleasure in saying that it has gene- 
rally been met in a correa tending temper. Difficulties 
of old standing have bren sormounied by friendly dis- 
cussion, and ihe mutual desire lo be just; and the cl,ii[ns 
of our ciiiirns, which had been long withheld, have at 
li-ncth been acknowledged and adjusieil, and satisfactory 
ermngf tnents inad« for ibeir final (layment ; and with a 
tiiiiiti^, artd I trust a temporary exception, our relatioos 
with every foreign power are now of the most friendly 
c ha meter— our conimerw continually expanding, and out 
flog rwpectcti in ewTy quarter of the world. 

j'hwe cheering and grateful prospects, and these mul- 
tiplied favors, we owe, under iStiridence, lo the adoptkto 
ol ihr l-\'Jeml Const itutioii. It is ito kioger a queslioa 
whether this |:Tval t:9unlrr «n remain tiappdy united, 
and Ibumh umterourpresentrorai of goTemmenL. £x- 

Erteitc*. ttw uwrno; t#«l ef all human ondertakii^a, 
1 ahowa tkv wbdtm and fbroi^t of tbme who foroM 
it t and baa pnxred, that la tbe unioa of these states iher« 
ia a aura fiMUKbtioo fcr the brtffaleat hopes of freedooi, and 
ftir the kappjneas of the paopte. Al miy faozaid, and 
by ftwry aacritKv, this Uiuoa must ba pfesetred. 

'Viw necessity of wtttcbtng wttb je«kMis annety. br tfc« 

ItTT«erv«lK>tt vi Ibe Utito*. "i^s ewneMlj pfesaed vpoa him 
tdlowH^iliwoa by the Puber af bis counKry.in bisfai^ 
wvll ttdil'MSh ii* baa iben ntd wa. ibtt *«hife o- 
(leriiMioe ^ball not baw de— oa sO Mrf ils MipfwirabiSty, 
ihetv will alwft.\-3 b« ie«so« to jietnst tbw pgSik«HM «( 
Ibose whfv in any ()iutrt«>t. najr l a fca wt 
Wwdi )" nt^ he baa tattttoaed mt, » A» al 
«tfKkWt iba JMWVHM of paAMs wi gMfaflhK 
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nations, as one of the means wh'ch might disturb our 
Union, and to which designing men would be likely to 
resort. 

The lessons contained in this invaluable legacy of Wash- 
ington to his countrymen, should be cherished in the heart 
of every citizen to the latest generation ; and, perhaps, at 
no period of time could they be more usefully remembered 
than at the present moment. For when we look upon 
the scenes that are passing around us, and dwell upon the 
pages of his parting address, his paternal counsels would 
seem to be not merely the offspring of wisdom and fore- 
sight, but the voice of prophecy foretelling events and 
warning us of the evil to come. Forty years have passed 
since this imperishable document was given to his coun- 
trymen. The Federal Constitution was then regarded by 
him as an experiment, and he so speaks of it in his 
address ; but an experiment upon the success of which the 
best hopes of his country depended, and we all know that 
he was prepared to lay down his life, if necessary, to 
secure to it a full and fair trial. The trial has been made. 
It has succeeded beyond the proudest hopes of those who 
framed it. Every quarter of this widely extended nation 
has felt its blessings, and shared in the general prosperity 
produced by its adoption. But amid this general prosper- 
ity and splendid success, the dangers of which he warned 
us are becoming every day more evident, and the signs of 
evil are sufficiently apparent to awaken the deepest 
anxiety in the bosom of the patriot. We hold systematic 
efforts publicly made to sow the seeds of discord between 
different parts of the United States, and to place party 
divisions directly upon geographical distinctions ; to excite 
the South against the North, and the North against the 
South, and to force into the controversy the most deli- 
cate and exciting topics upon which it is impossible that 
a large portion of the Union can ever speak without 
strong emotions. Appeals, too, are constantly made to 
sectional interests, in order to influence the election of 
the Chief Magistrate, as if it were desired that he should 
favor a particular quarter of the country, instead of fulfil- 
ing the duties of his station with impartial justice to ally 
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find a place in the bosoms of the most t^nli^hteued an', 
pure. But while such men are conscious of their own 
integrity and honesty of purpose, they ought nei'er to forget 
that the citizens of other states are their pofitical brethren ; 
and that, however mistaken they may be in their views, 
the great body of them are e<]ually honest and upright 
with themselves. Mutual suspicions and reproaches may 
in lime create mutual hostility, and artful and designing 
men will always be found, who are ready to foment thesa 
fatal divisions, and to inflame the natural jealousies of 
different sections of the country. The history of the 
world is full of such examples, and especially the history 
of republics. 

What have you lo gain by division and dissension! 
Delude nut yourselves with ihe belief that a breach once 
made, may be afterwards repaired. If the Union is once 
severed, the hue of separation will groiv wider and wider, 
and the controversies which are now debated and settled 
in the halls of legislation, will then be trii-d in fields of 
battle, and be determined by the sword. Neither should 
you deceive yourselves with the hope, that the first line 
of separation would be the permanent one, and that no- 
thing but harmony and concord would be found in the new 
associations, formed upon the dissolution of this Union. 
Lociil interests would still be found there, and unchastened 
smbi'.ion. And if the recolleciion of common dangers, ia 
which the people of these United States stood side by 
side against (he common foe; the memory of victoritis 
won by their united valor ; the prosperity and happiness 
they have enjoyed under the preseai Constitution; iha 
proud name they bear Ets citizens of this great republic < 
' if bU these recollections and proofs ( ' 
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Dot stronsf enough to bind us together as one people, what 
lie will hold united the new divisions of empire, when 
these bonds have been broken and this Union dissevered? 
The first line of separation would not last for a single 
generation ; new fragments would be torn off; new lead- 
ers would spring up ; and this great and glorious republic 
would soon be broken into a multitude of petty states ; 
without commerce, without credit ; jealous of one another ; 
armed for mutual aggression ; loaded with taxes to pay 
armies and leaders ; seeking aid against each other from 
foreign powers; insulted and trampled upon by the na- 
tions of Europe, until, harassed with conflicts, and hum- 
bled and debased in spirit, they would be ready to submit 
to the absolute dominion of any military adventurer, and 
to surrender their liberty for the sake of repose. It is 
impossible to look on the consequences that would inevita- 
bly follow the destruction of this government, and not feel 
indignant when we hear cold calculations about the value 
of the Union, and have so constantly before us a line of 
conduct so well calculated to weaken its ties. 

There is too much at stake to allow pride or passion to 
influence your decision. Never for a moment believe that 
the great body of the citizens of any state or states can 
deliberately intend to do wrong. They may, under the 
influence of temporary excitement or misguided opinions, 
commit mistakes; they may be misled for a time by the 
suggestions of self-interest; but in a community so en- 
lightened and patriotic as the people of the United States, 
argument will soon make them sensible of their errors ; 
and when convinced, they will be ready to repair them. 
If they have no higher or better motives to govern them, 
they will at least perceive that their own interest requires 
them to be just to others, as they hope to receive justice 
at their hands. 

But in order to maintain the Union unimpaired, it ii 
absolutely necessary that the laws passed by the consti 
tuted authorities, should be faithfully executed in every 
part of the country, and that every good citizen should, at 
all times, stand ready to put down, with the combined 
force of the nation, every attempt at unlawful resistance, 

10 




whatever pretetf it nny he made, or white f 1 
f il iHjr XMume. Dnentahaiiaaa) or oppresKVB 
kws Biaj^ no doofai be pwKd by Coagfmi, eitbcr ban 
ritm. Of Uie warn of doe nxMHleraliaB ; if 



cwf «od peacrful ; sad if, from the character oT the k 
it it so abase of power not within the coatrol of the jo- 
dtciary. ibea free disciuaion ud calm appeals la reaaon 
and to the intipe of ibe people, will not Tail to redress tbo 
wnn^. But until the bw shall be declared roid by the 
coarta, or repealed by CoogreM, no individual or cotnbt- 
raiioD of individuals, can be justified in forcibly resiMiug 
its eiecuiion. It is imposaible that any goreioment caa 
continue to exi&t upon any other principles. It woald 
Cease to be a ^Tcmment, and be anwonby of the name, 
if il bad not the power to enTorce ibe eiecaiion of its own 
laws within its own sphere of action. 

It is true that case* may be ima^'ined, disclosing such 
a tellled purpose of usurpation and oppression, on the 
part of the government, as would justify no appeal to 
arms. These, however, are extreme &ises. which we 
have no reason to apprehend in a governmeDl where the 
power ia in the hands of a patriotic people ; and no cili- 
len who loves bjs country wnuld, in any case wheterer. 
resort to forcible resistance, unless he clearly saw that the 
lime had come when a freeman should prefer death to 
aubmisElon j for if such a struggle is once begun, and the 
citiiena of one section of the country arrayed in anna 
against those of another, in doubtful conflict, let the battle 
result as it may, there will be an end of the Union, and 
wi>h il an end of the hopes of freedom. The victory of 
tho injured would not secure to them the blessings of 
liberty; it would avE'oge their wrongs, but they ivoula 
theniBeiveB sharu in the comcnoa ruin. 

But the Constitution cannot be maintained, nor the 
Union preserved in opposition to public feeling, by thi* 
mere exertion of the coyrcive powers confided to the gene- 
ral government. The foundations must be kid in ibe 
ttSecituna of the people; in the security it gives to life, 
liberty, character, and property, in every quarter of the 
tounlry; Hnd in the frmernal atiachmems which tho ci'J- 
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ffeitt of the several states bear to one another, as members 
of one political family, naturally contributing to promote 
the happiness of each other. Hence, the citizens of every 
state should studiously avoid every thing calculated to 
wound the sensibility or offend the just pride of the people 
of other states ; and they should frown upon any proceed- 
ings within their own borders likely lo disturb the tran- 
quillity of their political brethren in other portions of the 
Union. In a country so extensive as the United States, 
and with pursuits so varied, the internal regulations of the 
several states must frequently differ from one 'another in 
important particulars; and this diff!erence is unavoidably 
increased by the varying principles upon which the Ameri- 
can colonies were originally planted ; principles which 
had taken deep root in their social relations before the 
Revolution, and therefore, of necessity, influencing their 
policy since they became free and independent states. 
But each state has the unquestionable right to regulate 
its own internal concerns according to its own pleasure ; 
and while it does not interfere with the rights of the 
people of other states, or the rights of the Union, every 
state must be the sole judge of the measures proper to 
secure the safety of its citizens and promote their happi- 
ness ; and all efforts on the part of the people of other 
states to cast odium upon their institutions, and all mea- 
sures calculated to disturb their rights of property, or to 
put in jeopardy their peace and internal tranquillity, are 
in direct opposition to the spirit in which the Union was 
formed, and must endanger its safely. Motives of phi • 
lanthropy may be assigned for this unwarrantable inter- 
ference ; and weak men may persuade themselves for a 
moment that they are laboring in the cause of humanity, 
and asserting the rights of the human race ; but every 
one, upon sober reflection, will see that nothing but mis- 
chief can come from these improper assaults upon the 
feelings and rights of others. Rest assured, that the men 
found busy in this work of discord are Hot worthy of your 
confidence, and deserve your strongest reprobation. 

In the kgislation of Congress, also, and in every mea- 
sure of the general government, justice to every portion 
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dmies on comnerce, and lo sivell the revenue beyond thf 
real necessities of the public service ; and ihe country 
has already felt the injurious ejects of their combineQ 
influence. They succeeded in obtaining a tariff" of duties 
bearing most oppressively pn (he ugricuitural and labo,.ng 
dasses of society, and producing a revenue that could not 
be usefully employed within the ranffe of the powers 
conferred upon Congress ; and in order to fasten upon the 
people this unjust and unequal system of taxation, extra- 
raganl schemes of internal improvement were got up, in 
various quarters, to squander the money and to purchase 
support. Thus, one unconsiiiutional measure was in- 
tended to be upheld by another, and the abuse of the 
power of taxation was to be maintained by usurping the 
power of exp d g h m y in internal improvements. 
Vou cannot h i h severe and doubtful strugg'le 

'.hrough whici n p ss d wl n the execuiive department 
of the govern by o, endeavored to arrest the 

prodigal schem f j and to bring back the legis 

latioo of Con b boundaries prescribed by the 

Constitution. 1 h good n and practical judgment of 
the people, i h n h bj was brought before them, 
sustained the rs f h Executive, and this plan of 
unconstitiition I xp d for the purposes of corrupt 

influence is, I fi llj rthrown. 

The result f h d has been fell in the rapid 

extinguisbme f h p bl debt, and the large accumu- 
lation of a s pi n h asury, notwithstanding the 
I'lrifTwas red d d far below the amount on- 

ginally contempl d h ad 'ocalcs. But, rely upon it, 

ihc design to II ra gant revenue, and to burden 

you with laxe bej d h omical wants of the govern- 

ment, is not yet abandoned. ThH various interests which 
have combined together to impose a heavy tariff) and lo 
produce_ an overflowing treasury, are too strong, and have 
loo much al slake, to surrender the contest. The corpo- 
rations and weahhy individuals who are engaged in largti 
manufacturing establihsments, desire a high tariff to in- 
crease their gains. Designing politicians will support it to 
uinciiiate their favor, and to obtain the means of profuse 
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expenditure, fbi the purpose of purchasing influence in 
otiier quarters ; and since tiie people have decided that 
the federal goveinment cannot be permitted to employ iti 
income in internal improvements, efforts will be made to 
seduce and mislead the citizens of the several states, by 
holding out to them the deceitful prospect of benefits 
to be derived from a surplus revenue collected by the 
general government, and annually divided among the 
Ktales. And if, encouraged by these fallacious hopes, the 
states should disregard the principles of economy which 
ought to characterize every republican government, and 
should indulge in lavish expenditures exceeding their 
resources, they will, before long, find themselves oppressed 
with debts which they are unable to pay, and the tempta- 
tion will become irresistible to support a high tariff, in 
ordsr to obtain a surplus distribution. Do not allow your- 
selves, my fellow-citizens, to be misled on this subject. 
The federal government cannot collect a surplas for such 
purposes, without violating the principles of the Constitu- 
tion, and assuming powers which have not been granted* 
It is, moreover, a system of injustice, and, if persisted in, 
will inevitably lead to corruption, and must end in ruin. 
The surplus revenue will be drawn from the pockets of 
the people — from the farmer, the mechanic, and the laboring 
classes of society ; but who will receive it when distributed 
among the states, where it is to be disposed of by leading 
state politicians who have friends to favor, and political par* 
tisans to gratify ? It will certainly not be returned to those 
who paid it, and who have mosi need of it, and are ho* 
nestly entitled to it. There is but one safe rule, and that 
is, to confine the general government rigidly within the 
sphere of its appropriate duties. It has no power to raise 
a revenue, or impose taxes, except for the purposes enu- 
merated in the Constitution ; and if its income is found to 
axceed these wants, it should be forthwith reduced, and 
the burdens of the people so far lightened. 

In reviewing the conflicts w^jich have taken plac-e be 
tween different interests in the United States, and tht 
policy pursued since the adoption of our present form of 
government, we find nothing that has produced such deep 
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WfateA ef3 u (be course of legislation in relalioo to ih* 
CDireiiCjr. The Consli'.Ution of iheUniled Suil>^ iiDq>ies 
lionably intt-nded lo a(<«ure (he people a circalaring me- 
dium of gold and silver. But the establish mem of s 
national bank by Cungress, wiih ihe prTJIege of isaning 
paper money receivable in payment of the public duee, 
and the unfortnnaie course of legislation in the several 
Blatei, upon ifie same subjecl, drove from general circula. 
■ion the constitutional currency, and substituted one of 
paper io its pbce. 

llvaa not easy for men engaged in the ordinary pur- 

suits of business, whose attention bad not been particularly 

drawn lo the subject, to foresee all the consequences of 

a currency exclusively of paper; and we ought not, oo 

thai account, to be surprised at the facility with which 

laws were obtained to carry into efTect the paper system. 

/ Honciit, and even enlightened men, are sometimes misled 

I W the specious and plausible statements of the designing. 

I But experience has now proved the mischiefs and dangem 

I of s paper currency, and ii rcais with you to detertniae 

whether the proper remedy shall be applied. 

The paper system being founded on public confidence, 
tmd having of itself no intrinsic value, it is liable to great 
and sudden fluctuations, thereby rendering property inse^ 
cure, and the wages of labor unsteady and uncertain. The 
corporaiions which create the paper money cannot be 
relied upon to keep the circulating medium uniform in 
amount. In limes of prosperity, when confidence is high, 
ihey are tempted by the prospect of gain, or by the in- 
fluence of those who hope to profit by it, 10 extend th'iir 
issues of paper beyond the bounds of discretion and iho 
leasonable demands of business. And when these issues 
have been pushed on, from dny to day, until public con 
Gdence is at length shaken, then a reaction takes place, 
and they immediately wiihdnw the credits they have 
given ; suddenly curtail their issues, and produce an un- 
expected and ruinous coniractiunofthe circulating mtdiuiu, 
which is felt by the whole commu.nity. The banks by 
this means save themseli-es, and the mischievous conse- 
|ueDces of their imprud' uce 01 cupidity are visited upon 
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the ;mblic Nor does the evil stop here. These ebbs and 
flows of the currency, and these indiscreet extensions of 
credit, naturally engender a spirit of speculation injurious 
to the habits and character of the people. We have 
already seen its effects in the wild spirit of speculation in 
the public lands, and various kinds of stocks, which, with 
in the last year or two, seized upon such a multitude ot 
our citizens, and threatened to pervade all classes of society, 
and to withdraw their attention from the sober pursuits of 
honest industry. It is not by encouraging this spirit that 
we shall best preserve public virtue, and promote the 
true interests of our country. But if your currency con- 
tinues as exclusively paper as it now is, it will foster this 
eager desire to amass wealth without labor; it will multi- 
ply the number of dependents on bank accommodations 
and bank favors ; the temptation to obtain money at any 
sacrifice, will become stronger and stronger, and inevita- 
bly lead to corruption, which will find its way into your 
public councils, and destroy, at no distant day, the purity 
of your government. Some of the evils which arise from 
this system of paper, press with peculiar hardship upon 
the class of society least able to bear it. A portion of this 
currency frequently becomes depreciated or worthless, an'd 
all of it is easily counterfeited, in such a manner as to 
require peculiar skill and much experience to distinguish 
the counterfeit from the genuine notes. 

These frauds are most generally perpetrated in the 
smaller notes, which are used in the daily transactions of 
ordinary business ; and the losses occasioned by them are 
commonly thrown upon the laboring classes of society, 
whose situation and pursuits put it out of their power to 
guard themselves from these impositions, and whose daily 
wages are necessary for their subsistence, ill is ihe duty 
of every government, so to regulate its currency as to 
protect this numerous class, as far as practicable, from the 
impositions of avarice and fraud. It is more especially 
the duty of the United States, where the government is 
emphatically the government of the people, and where 
this respectable portion of our citizens are so proudly 
distinguished from the laboring classes of all other natioi^i8« 
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oy thwlr indf'fX'ndcnt spirit, their love of libe.ty, *heif 
IfiU'lli^rriCfi, iifid their high lone of moral character. Theii 
Indiiwiry in penct* \n the sonrceof our wealth ; their bravery 
In wnr )\t\n covered u« with glory ; and the government 
(if thr United Htntefl will but ill discharge its duties, if it 
lenve^ (hern a prey to such dishonest impositions. Yet it 
In evident tluU, their interests cannot be effectually pro- 
tertedi unledM nilver »nd t^old are restored to circulation. 

These views, nione, of the paper currency, are suffi- 
flenl to rnll lor iminedinto rt»forn%' but there is another 
roiiffiderntion which should still more strongly press it 
Vpon your ntlenlion. 
/ " Heeehl events Imve pmved that the paper money system 
«»r this eoMUtrv n\nv U' UM-d us an en^ifine to undermine 
ynur Tree injili tut ions; and that those who desire to en- 
(^ ) ^hvts nil power in the handj* o( a few, and to govern by 
eiMruptioh i»r ToiTe, art^ awnrt^ of its power, and prepared 
to vMuploy it» Your Uinks now Tunnsh your only circu- 
Itttinu iiunliunu «nd money is plenty or scarce, according 
iK% \\w K\\u\\\U{y ot' notesi issued by them. While ibey 
hnve e«pu«l» iu4 ^rt^tly dispn^|Hmioi«iie to each other, 
ihey wiv ^xmuH^taoi'y in business*, »iKi ih> one of them can 
K^Xv^viv^ iKMuu\ion owr the n-^t : tt«d alihougrh, in the 
I i^^^ii^ sl«t^ vM' the eurt\^m\v, lht\w btiinks u«y aod do 
v^'^ertAt^ ihJMrttiHtsly w^vw the habtts of basiciess* the pe- 
^HU^NAiv vNMKVi^w^ a^Kl the iiKH^l tvxh* v>f socWtv ; Yeu frotn 
Ou^^r i^wtuN^r ^lui vhs^n^r^^l sttw^trott,. they caioaol cota* 
^Ji.^>v tv»^^ the i^wris'c!^*^ v^t ^\*IUHr^l itUiuettce: a»i whaitev^t 
IM>*>( ^ tht^ vn*|\^tK'tw^ v><' sv>tt^e oi^' theitu their |>Q«rer of 
wtt>sv^hi^^f w«s« ^NiV«i<s^nU 6«!' vvttJitte^ ^> ;t cwttw^ s^mcew 
*(:>v^ K-(v v'^mS- ttt t;hvir twii^^-^j^^f Met^b.b^?ich5,v\h$. 

|tu!i \v Keu iibKi' s-^l^**.!:^?- W !;i>e fc>uttk vh'' tbce Ceticed Sfcite» 

M^iitivSji^'^ V^^i.'»V. i/'vi; ^CMkl'A/- i^CtHtJtf^j^ J)«t?<JJ/ilf<!*£ urfnitt. it„ 
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toy one of them which might incur its resentment ; and 
it openly claimed for itself the power of regulating the 
currency throughout the United Stales. In other words, 
it asserted (and undoubtedly possessed) the power to make 
money plenty or scarce, at its pleasure, at any time, and 
in any quarter of the Union, by controlling the issues of 
other banks, and permitting an expansion, or compelling 
a general contraction, of the circulating medium, according 
V) its own will. The other banking institutions were sensible 
jf its strength; and they soon generally became its obedient 
instruments, ready at ali times to execute its mandates ; 
*nd with the hanks necessarily went also that numerous 
class of persons in our commercial cities who depend alto- 
gether on bank credits for their solvency and means of 
business, and who are therefore obliged, for their own 
safety, to propitiate the favor of the money power oy dis- 
tinguished zeal and devotion in its service. The result 
of the ill-advised legislation which established this great 
monopoly, was to concentrate the whole moneyed powei 
of the Union, with its boundless means of corruption, and 
Ks numerous dependents, under the direction and com- 
mand of one acknowledged head ; thus organizing this 
particular interest as one body, and securing to it unity 
and concert of action throughout the United States, and 
enabling it to bring forward, upon any occasion, its entire 
and undivided strength to support or defeat any measure 
of ihe government. In the hands of this formidable power, 
thus perfectly organized, was also placed unlimited do- 
minion over the amount of the circulating medium, giving 
It the power to regulate the value of property and the 
fruits of labor in every quarter of the Union ; and to be- 
stow prosperity, or bring ruin upon any city or section 
of the country, as might best comport with its own interest 
r policy. 

We are not left to conjecture how the moneyed power, 'S 
thus organized, and with such a weapon in its hands, ( (CT) 
would be likely to use it. The distress and alarm which ] 
pervaded and agitated the whole country, when the Bank 
of the United States waged war upon the people in order 
to compel them to submit to its demands, cannot yet bo 
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cncy, ought lo be indelibly impressed on 
the people of the United States. If such m 
a lime of peace, what would it not have been h 
of war, with an enemy at your doors ? No nati 
freemen of the United Slates could have com 
loricus from such a contest; yei, if you had not conquered, 
the government would have passed from the hands of the 
many to the hands of the few; and this orgaiii;<ed money 
power, from its secret conclave, would have dictated the 
choice of j'our highest officers, and compelled you to make 
peace or war, as best suited their own wishes. The forms 
ol your government might for a time have remained, but 
its living spirit would have departed from it. 

The distress and aiifferings inflicted on the people by 
the bank are some of the fruiis of ihat system of policy 
which is continually striving to enlarge the authority of 
the federal goverament beyond the limits fixed by the 
Constitution. The powers enumerated in that instru- 
ment do not confer on Congress the right to establish such 
a corporation as the Bank of the United States: and the 
evil consequences which followed mav warn us of the 
danger of de^iarting from the true rule of construction, 
and of permitting temporary circumsianoes, or the hope 
of beitf r promoting the public welfare, to influence in any 
degree our decisions upon the extent of the authority of 
the general governmem. Let us abide by the Constitu- 
tion as it is written, or amend it in the (»)nstituiional mode, 
if it is found to be defective. 

, The severe lessons of experience will, I doubt not, ba 

I nfficiani to prevent Congress from again chartering such 

I K monopoly, even if the Constitution did not present bd 

' insuperable objection to it. But you must remember, my 

fellow-citizens, that eternal vigilance by ihe people is the 

price of liberty ; and that you must pay the price if you 

wish to secure the blessing, li behooves you, thereloroi 

to be watchful in your stales, as well as in the fedeaJ 
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gH^rnment. The power which the moneveJ interest 
caif exercise, when concentrated under a single head and 
with our present sys ^m of currency, was sufficiently de- 
monstrated in the strug^ •' made by the Bank of the United 
States. Defeated in the general government, the same 
class of intriguers and poJiticians will now resort to the 
states, and endeavor to obtain there the same organiza- 
tion, which they failed to perpetuate in the Union ; and 
with specious and deceitful plans of public advantages, 
and state interests, and state pride, they will endeavor to 
establish, in the different states, one moneyed institution 
with overgrown capital, and exclusive privileges, suffi- 
cient to enable it to control the operations of the othei 
banks. Such an institution will be pregnant with the 
same evils produced by the Bank of the United States, 
although its sphere of action is more confined ; and in the 
state in which it is chartered, the money power will be 
able to embody its whole strength, and to move together 
with undivided force, to accomplish any object it may 
wish to attain. You have already had abundant evidence 
of its power to inflict injury upon the agriculturaJ, me- 
chanical, and laboring classes of society ; and over those 
whose engagements in trade or speculation render them 
dependent on bank facilities, the dominion of the state 
.Yionopoly will be absolute, and their obedience unlimited. 
With such a bank, and a paper currency, the money 
power would in a few years govern the state and control 
its measures ; and if a sufficient number of states can be 
induced to create such establishments, the time will soon 
come when it will again take the field against the United 
States, and succeed in perfecting and perpetuating its 
organization by a charter from Congress. 

It is one of the serious evils of our present system of 
banking, that it enables one class of society — and that by 
no means a numerous one — by its control over the cur- 
rency, to act injuriously upon the interests of all the others, 
and to exercise more than its just proportion of influence 
in political afliiirs. The agricultural, the mechanical, and 
the laboring classes, have little or no share in the direction 
of the jpreat moneyei? corporations ; and from their habits 
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if iheir pursuita, ihey are i 
combinations to act together 
;erl of aclion may "'inelimea be produced 
■ in a small dis' j of couniry, by means 
with each olhtr; but they havo 
ctive correspondpnce willi those who are 
lar pursuits in disuint places; they have 
but Utile patronage lo give to the prtss, and exercise but 
a small share of influence over it ; they have no crowd of 
dependents about them, who hope to grow rich without 
labor, by their countenance and favor, and who are, there- 
fore, always ready to execute their wishes. The planter, the 
farmer, the mechanic, and the laborer, all know that their 
success depends upon their own industry and economy, 
and that they must not expect to become suddenly rich 
rby the fruits of their loi!. Yet these classes of society 
form the great body of the people of the United Slates ; 
they are the bone and sinew of the couniry; men who 
love liberty, and desire nothing but equal rights and equal 
laws, and who, moreover, hold the great mass of out 
national wealth, although it is distributed in moderalo 
amounts among the millions of freemen who possess it. 
But with overwhelming numbers and wealth on their side, 
they are in constant danger of losing their fair influence 
in the government, and with difficulty maintain their just 
rights against the incessant efibrts daily made to encroach 
upon them. 

The mischief springs from the power which the moneyed 
interest derives from a paper currency, which they are 
able to control, from the multitude of corporations with 
exclusive privileges, which ihey have succeeded in ob- 
taining in the diiferent states, and which are employed 
altogether for their beneSt; and unless you become more 
watchful in your states, and check this spirit of mono- 
poly and thirst (i)r exclusive privileges, you will, in the 
end, find that the most important [lOwers of government 
have been giveti or bartered away, and the control ovei 
your dearest interests have, passed into the hands of thesa 
corporations. 
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The paper-money sjrstern, and its natural associates, 
monopoly and exclusive privileg^es, hare already struclr 
their roots deep in the soil ; and it vvill require all your 
efforts to check its farther growth, and to eradicate the 
evil. The men who profit by the abuses, and desire to 
perpetuate them, will continue to besiege the halls of legis- 
lation in the general government, as well as in the states* 
nd will seek, by every arti/ice, to mislead and deceive 
the public servants. It is to yourselves that you must 
look for safety and the means of guarding and perpetuat- 
ing your free institutions. In your hands is rightfully 
placed the sovereignty of the country, and to you every 
one placed in authority is ultimately responsible* It is 
always in your power to see that the wishes of the people 
are carried into faithful execution, and their will, whei\ 
once made known, must sooner or later be obeyed. And 
while the people remain, as I trust they ever will, uncor- 
rupted and incorruptible, and continue watchful and jealous 
of their rights, the government is safe, and the cause of 
freedom will continue to triumph over all its enemies. But 
it will require steady and persevering exertions on your 
part to rid yourselves of the iniquities and mischiefs of the 
paper system, and to check the spirit of monopoly and 
other abuses, which have sprung up with it, and of which 
it is the main support. So many interests are united to 
*^sist all reform on this subject, that you must not hope 
iie conflict will be a short one, nor success easy. My 
tumble efforts have not been spared, during my adminis- 
tration of the government, to restore the constitutional 
currency of gold and silver; and soMC^hing, I trust, has 
been done towards the accomplishment of this most desir- 
able object. But enough yet remains to require all your 
nergy and perseverance. The power, however, is in 
our hands, and the remedy must and will be applied if 
you determine upon it. 

While I am thus endeavoring to press upon your at- 
tention the principles which I deem of vital importance to 
the domestic concerns of the country, I ought not to pass 
over without notice the important considerations which 
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ihryiilii govern yoitr policy lownrds foreign powers. It ia 
ri']ueslionnbly our true inlerpst lo cultivate the most 
!ien<ily understanding with every nation, and lo avoid, 
■V every honorable meam, the calamities of war ; and we 
ifiall best allain this objoc: by frankness and sincerity ia 
3ur foreic'n intercourse, Sy the prompt and faithful execu- 
tion of treaties, and by justice and impartiality in our 
conduct to nil. But no natiqp, however desirous of peace, 
'■an hope to escape collisions with other powers ; and the 
(jundt'sl diciBlea of policy require that we should place 
ourselves in a condition lo assert our rights, if a resort iff 
force should over become necessary. Our local situalio* 
Dur long line of sea-coast, indented by numerous bays- 
wiih deep Hvera opening into the interior, as well as our 
■xtended ond still increasing commerce, point to the navy 
QB our natural means of defence. Ii will, in the end, be 
found to be the cheapest and most elTectual ; and now is 
the time, in the season of pence, and nith an overflowing 
levi-nui', that we can year afier year add to iis frirengih, 
wiilioul increasing the burdens of the people. It is your 
'I je policy. For your navy will not only protect your 
rich and nourishing commerce in distant seas, but enable 
you lo reach and annoy the enemy, nnd will give lo defence 
lis grcalc-st efficiency by meeting danger at a distance 
frotn home. It is impossible by any line of fortifications 
to guard every poinl from attack against a hostile force 
■dvnncing from the ocean and selecliag its object ; bul 
ihey are indispensable to protect cities from bombard- 
ment ; dock-yards and navy arsenals from destruction; to 
give shelter lo merchant vessels in time of war, and lo 
single ships or weaker squndrons when pressed by supe- 
rior force. FortiBcaiions of this description cannot be too 
soon completed and aimed, and p'aced in a condition of 
ihe most perfect prtparation. The abundant means we 
now possess cannot be applied in any manner more useful 
10 the country; and when this is done, and our naval 
ftace sufficiently strengthened, and our militia armed, 
ire need not fear thai any nation wUl wantonly insult us. 
w DMdlesdljr provoke hostilities. W« shall raoK o 
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gr preseive peace, when it is well understood that we are 
prepared for war. 

In presenting to you, my fellow-citizens, these parting 
counsels, I have brought before you the leading prin- 
ciples upon which I **ndeavored to administer the govern 
roent in the high office with which you twice honored 
me. Knowing that the path of freedom is continually 
beset by enemies, who often assume the disguise of 
friends, I have devoted the last hours of my public life 
to warn you of the dangers. The progress of the United 
States, under our free and happy institutions, has sur- 
passed the most sanguine hopes of the founders of the 
Republic. Our growth has been rapid beyond all former 
example, in numoers, in wealth, in knowledge, and all 
the useful arts which contribute to the comforts and con- 
venience of man ; and from the earliest ages of history to * ^ 
the present day, there never have been thirteen millions \J 
of people associated together in one political body, who 
enjoyed so much freedom and happiness as the people of 
these United States. You have no longer any cause to 
fear danger from abroad ; your strength and power are 
well known throughout the civilized world, as well as the 
high and gallant bearing of your sons. It is from within, 
among yourselves, from cupidity, from corruption, from 
disappointed ambition, and inordinate thirst for power, 
that factions will be form ;d and liberty endangered. It 
is against such designs, whatever disguise the actors may i 
assume, that you have especially to guard yourselves. ^ 
You have the highest of human trusts committed to youi;^ 
care. Providence has showered on this favored land 
blessings without number, and has chosen you as the 
guardians of freedom, to preserve it for the benefit of the 
human race. • May He, who holds in his hands the des- 
tinies of nations, make you worthy of the favors he has 
bestowed, and enable you, with pure hearts, and pure 
hands, and sleepless vigilance, to guard and defend to 
the end of time the great charge he has committed to 
your keeping. 

My own race is nearly run ; advanced age and faihng 
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health warn me that before long I must pass be/ond the 
reach of human events, and cease to feel the vicissitudes 
of human afTuirs. I thank Grod that my life has been 
spent in a land of liberty, and that he has given me a 
heart to love my country with the affection of a son. And 
5iled with gratitude for your constant and unwavering 
kindness, I bid you a last and affectionate farewell. 
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General Jackson** Letter to Commodore EUiottt declining a Sare9* 

phagus. 

Hermitage, March 27, 1845. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the 18th instant, together 
with a copy of the proceedings of the National Institute, 
furnished me by their corresponding secretary, on the 
presentation, by you, of the Sarcophagus for their accept- 
ance, on condition it shall be preserved, and in honor of 
my memory* have been received, and are now before me. 

Although laboring under great debility and affliction, 
from a severe attack from which I may not recover, I raise 
my pen and endeavor to reply. The steadiness of my 
nerves may perhaps lead you to conclude my prostration 
of strength is not so great as here expressed. Strange as 
it may appear, my nerves are as steady as they were forty 
years gone by ; whilst, from debility and affliction, I am 
gasping for breath. 

I have read the whole proceedings of the presentation, 
by you, of the Sarcophagus, and the resolutions passed by 
the Board of Directors, so honorable to my fame, with 
sensations and feelings more easily to be conjertured, than 
by me expressed. The whole proceedings call for my 
most grateful thanks, which are hereby tendered to you, 
and through you to the President and Directors of the 
National Institute. But with the warmest sensations that 
can inspire a grateful heart, I must decline accepting the 
honor intended to be bestowed. I cannot consent that my 
mortal body shall be laid in a repository prepared for an 
emperor or a king. My republican feelings and principles 
forbid it ; the simplicity of our system of government for- 
bids it. Every monument erected to perpetuate the me- 
mory of our heroes and statesmen ought to bear evidence 
of the economy and simplicity of our republican institu- 
tions, and the plainness of our republican citizens, who 
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are the sovereigns of our glorious Union, and whose virtue 
is to perpetuate it. True virtue cannot exist where pomp 
and parade are the governing passions: it can only dwell 
with the people — the great laboring and producing classee 
that foim the bone and sinew of our confederacy. 

For these reasons 1 cannot accept the honor you and 
the President and Directors of the Notional Institute in- 
tended to bestow. I cannot permit my remains to be the 
first in these United Stales to be deposited in a sarco- 
phagus made for an emperor or king. 1 again repeat, 
please accept for yourself, and convey to the President 
and Directors of the National Institute, my most profound 
rcapecis for the honor you and they intend to bestow. I 
have prepared an humble depository for ray mortal body 
beside that wherein lies my beloved wife, where, without 
any pomp or parade, I have requested, when my God 
calls me to sleep with my fathers, to be laid ; for both of 
us there to remain until the last trumpet sounds to call 
the dead to judgment, when we, I hope, shall rise to- 
gether, clothed with that heavenly body promised to all 
who believe in our glorious Kedeemer, who died for ua 
that we might live, and by whose atonement 1 hope for a 
blessed imniorialiiy. 

I am, with great respect, 

your friend and fellow-citiiieE, 

Andrew Jackson. 

To Co :,a3;i!cre J. D. Elliott, Uiiiled States Navy. 
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LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT. 

Hermitage^ June 1th, 1843. 

In TfiK Namb of Gk)D, Amen: — I, Andrew Jackson, 
S( n*r., being of sound mind, memory, and understanding, 
and impressed with the great uncerUiinty of life and the 
certainty of death, and being desirous to dispose of my' 
temporal affairs so that after my death no contention may 
arise relative to the same — And whereas, since executing 
my will of the 30th of September, 1833, my estate has 
become greatly involved by my liabilities for the debts of 
my well beloved and adopted son Andrew Jackson, Jun,, 
which makes it necessar}' to alter the same : Therefore I, 
Andrew Jackson, Sen*r., of the county of Davidson, and 
state of Tennessee, do make, ordain, publish, and declare 
this my last will and testament, revoking all other wills 
by me heretofore made. 

First, I bequeath my body to the dust whence it comes, 
and my soul to (rod who gave it, hoping for a happy im 
raortiility tlirough the atoning merits of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Sa\nour of the world. My desire is, that my 
body be buried by the side of my dear departed wife, in 
the garden at the Hermitage, in the vault prepared in the 
garden, and all expenses paid by my executor hereafter 
named. 

Secondly, That all my just debts to be paid out of my 
j)crsonal and real estate by my executor; for winch pur- 
pose to meet the debt my good friends Gen'l J. B. Plan- 
chin <fe Co. of New Orleans, for the sum of six thousand 
dollars, with the interest accruing thereon loaned to me 
to meet the debt due by A. Jackson, Jun., for the pur 
chase of the plantation from Hiram G. Runnels, l}^ng on 
the east bank (»f the river Mississippi, in the state of Mis- 
sissippi Also, a debt due by me of ten thousand dollars, 



borrowed of toy friends Blair and Rires, of the aty of 
Washingbm and District of Culumbia, with the interest 
accruing thereon; b«ing applied to the payment of tlie 
lands bought of Hiram G. Runnels as afuresaid, and ibi 
the faithful payment of the aforesaid recited debts, I here- 
by bequeath all my real and pursunal estate. After these 
dibts are fully paid — 

Thirdly, I give and beqacath to my adopted son, An- 
drew Jacluon, Junior, the tract of land whereon I now 
live, known by the Hermitage tract, with its butts and 
boundaries, with all its appendages of tlie three lots of 
land bought of Samuel Donelson, Thomas 3- Donelson, 
-and Alexander Donelson, sons and heirs of Sovem Donel- 
son, deceased, all adjoining the Hermitage tract, agreeable 
to their butts and boundaries, with all Uie appurtenances 
thereto belonging or in any wise appertaining, with all my 
negroes that I may die possessed of, with the exception 
heriiafter named, with all their increase a^,e^ the before 
recited debts are fully paid, with all the household (umi- 
ture, farming tools, stock of all kind, both on the Hermi- 
tage tract farms, as well as those on llie Mississippi plan- 
tation, to him and his heirs for ever. — The true intent and 
meaning of this my last will and testament is, that all my 
estate, real, personal, and mixed, is hereby first pledged 
for the payment of the above recited debts and interest; 
and when they are fully paid, the re^due of all my estate, 
real, personal and mixed, is hereby bequeathed to my 
adopted son A, Jackson, Jun., with the esceptions here- 
after named, to him and his heirs for ever. 

Fourtli, Whereas I have heretofore by conveyance, de- 1 
posited with my beloved daughter Sarah Jackson, wife d 4 
my adopted son A. Jackson, Jun., given to my beloved 

fraoddii'Jghter, Kachel Jackson, daughter of A. Jacksou, 
un. and Sarah his wife, several negroes therein described, 
which I hereby conlinn. — I g^ve and bequeath to my be- 
loved grandson Andrew Jackson, son of A. Jackson, Jun. 
Bnd Sarah hif wife, a negro boy named Ned, son of Black- 
iimitli Aaron and Hannali his wife, to him and his heirs 
for ever. 

Fifth, I give and bequeath to my hebved little gnuid 
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acm. Samuel Jackson, son of A. Jackson, Jun. and hie 
mucli beloved wife Sarah, one negro boy named Davy or 
Gfcorge, son of Squire and his wife Giney, to him and hia 
heirs for ever. 

Sixth, To my beloved and affectionate daughter, Sarah 
Jackson, wife of my adopted and well beloved son, A. 
Jackson, Jun., I hereby recognise, by this bequest, the 
^ift I made her on her marriage, of the negro girl Gracy, 
which I bought for her, and gave her to my daughter Sa- 
rah as her maid and seamstress, with her increase, with 
my house-servant Hannah and her two daughters, name- 
ly, Charlotte and Mary, to her and her heirs for ever. 
This gift and bequest is made for my great affection for • 
her — as a memento of her uniform attention to me and 
kindness on all occasions, and particularly when worn down 
with sickness, pain, and debility — she has been more than 
a daughter to me, and I hope she never will be disturbed 
in the enjoyment of this gift and bequest by any one. 

Seventh, I bequeath to my well beloved nephew, An- 
drew J. Donelson, son of Samuel Donelson, deceased, the 
elegant sword presented to me by the state of Tennessee, 
with this injunction, that he fail not to use it when neces- 
sary in support and protection of our glorious union, and 
for the protection of the constitutional rights of our belo- 
ved country, should they be assailed by foreign enemies 
or domestic traitors. This, from the great change in my 
worldly affairs of late, is, with my blessing, all I can be- 
queath him, doing justice to those creditors to whom I 
am responsible. This bequest is made as a memento of 
my high regard, affection, and esteem I bear for him as a 
high-minded, honest, and honorable man. 

Eighth, To my grand-nephew Andrew Jackson Coffee, 
I bequeath the elegant sword presented to me by the Rifle 
Compawy of New Orleans, commanded by Capt Beal, as 
a memento of my regard, and to bring to his recollection 
the gallant services of his deceased father Gen'l John Cof- 
fee, m the late Indian and British war, under my com- 
mand, and his gallant conduct in defence of New Orleans 
in 1814 and 1815; with this injunction, t'lat he wield it 
in the protection of the rights secured to liio American 
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citizen under our glorious constitution, against all in\a' 
ders, whether foreign foes, or intestine traitors. 

I bequeath to my beloved grandson Andrew Jackson, 
son of A. Jackson, Jun. and Sarah his wife, the sword pre- 
sented to me by the citizens of Philadelphia, with ilua 
injunction, that he will always use it in defence of the con- 
stitution and our glorious union, and the perpetuation of 
our republican system: remembenng the motto—" Draw 
me not without occasion, nor sheath me without honour."* 

The pistols of Gen'l Lafayette, which were presented 
by him to Gen'l George Washington, and by Col. Wna. 
liobertson presented to me, I bequeath to George Wash- 
ington Lafayette, as a memento of the illustrious pei-sona- 
oes through whose hands they have passed — his father^ 
and the father of his country. 

The gold box presented to me by the corporation of the 
City of New York, the large silver vase presented to me 
by the ladies of Charleston, South Carolina, my native 
state, with the large picture representing the unfurling of 
the American banner, presented to me by the citizens of 
South Carolina when it was refused to be accepted by the 
United States Senate, I leave in trust to my son A. Jack- 
son, Jun., with directions that should our happy country 
not be blessed with peace, an event not always to be ex- 
pected, he will at the close of the war or end of the con- 
flict, present each of said articles of inestimable value, to 
that patriot residing in the city or state from which they 
were preented, who shall be adjudged by his countrymen 
or the ladies to have been the most valiant in defence of 
his country and our country's rights. 

The pocket spyglass which was used by Gen'l Wash- 
ington during the revolutionary war, and presented to me 
by Mr. Custis, having been burned with my dwelling- 
house, the Hermitage, with many other invaluable relics, 
1 can make no dispositon of them. As a memento of my 
high regard for Gen'l Robert Armstrong as a gentleman, 
patriot and soldier, as well as for his meritorious military 
services under my command during the late British and 
Indian war, and rememberiiio' the o-allant bearincc of him 
and his g'lllant little band at Enotochopco creek, when. 
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felliiii; (lospuratiily wounded, lit' t;ilkJ out — " Mj 
fi^lluivs, aoine may (itll, but save lliu caniioji" — ai 
menlo of ivll ihese thinga, 1 give and beijui-'alli lo 1 
casis of pistuia and swoi-d worn by mi: ilii'oiiylii 
military Ciiroer, wdi satisfied that in his luiiids tli 
never be disgraced— lliat tiiL-y will never be « 
(iiawn witliout ocuasiun, nor slieailiL-d hut witli liut 

Lastly, 1 luave lo my beloved sun ull my iviilkin; 
and otbur rellca, to be distribiiiod ;Lrniiiyst my 
fi"'>itives — nanicsukcs — -fii'st, to ttiy much esteemed 
(.ike, Andrew J. Doiielson, son or' my e^teL'med i 
A. J. Donelaon, hia lirst cJujice, ami ilii^ti to be dist 
OS A. Jucksan, Jun. may think proper. 

Lastly, I appoint my adopted s'ni Andrew J 
Jan., my whole and solo executor to tliis my last v 
testament, and direct that no seiiurily be retjuired 
for the fiutliful eieculion and dischiiig\' of tlie trusi 
by reposed Jn him. 

In testimony wlicreof I have this Tih day of Ju 
thousand eiglit liundred and forty- tlni-e, hereunU) 
hand, and affixed my seal, hereby revukini; all will 
lyloie made by me, and in the presence of 

Mauion Aoa.ms, "I 

Klizai.btm D. Love, ANDREW JACKSON. 

TliO^- .1. DONEWON, I- 



Stale cf Tennessee, Davidson County Court, 
Jtity Term, 1845. 

A paper wnting, purporting to be the last will and tes- 
tament of Andrew Jitckson, Sen,, dec'd., was produced in 
open court for probate, and proved thus; — Marion Adams, 
Elizabeth D. Love, and Richard Smith, three of the sub- 
scribing witnesses theretJ, being first duly sworn, depose 
and say, that tliey became such in the presence of the said 
Andrew Jackson, Sr,, dec'd., and at his request and in ihe 
presence of each other; and that Sliey verily believe he 
was of sound and disposing mind and memory at the time 
of eiecutinif the same. 

Ordered, That said paper writing be admitted to record 
as such will and testanient of the said Audrew Jackson, 
8r., dec'd. Whereupon Andrew Jackson, Jun,, the t-.^n- 
cutor named in said will, came into court and gave bond 
in the sum of two hundred thousand dollars, (there being 
no security required by said will,) and qualified according 
to law. 

Ordered, That he have letters testamentary granted to 
him. 

Slate of Tennessee, Davidson County: 

I, Robert B. Castleman, Clerk of the County Court, of 
said county, do certify that the foregoing is a true and 
perfect copy of the original will of Andrew Jackson, Sr., 
aec'd., together with the probate of the same, as proven 
at the July term, 1845, of said court, as the same remains 
of record in my office. In testjmonv whereof I have 
hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of said court at 
B. M my office, this the 15th day of August, in the 
If^ffli't!' I f^ar of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
l»g^=« H ^nd forty-five. 

Ro. B. Castlbuan 
By Mb deputy, 

PaiNBAa GuuiBTr. 
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DR. BETHUNE'S DISCOURSE, 

Pronouncsd July 6th, 1845. 



** For he established a testimony in Jacob, and appointed a law in Iir&sl, 
which he commanded our fathers that they sliould malce them linown to tlieii 
children; that the generation to come might l(now thcrn« even the children 
which should be born, who should arise and declare them to their children, 
that they might set their hope in God, and not forget the worics of God, but 
keep his commandments."— Psalm Ixxviii. 5, 6, 7. 

Among our many national sins, there is none more 
likely to provoke divine chastisement, yet less considered 
or repented of, even by Christians, than ingratitude for 
political blessings. That there are evils among us, no one 
will deny ; that changes might be made for the better, it 
were unreasonable to doubt ; and, concerning methods of 
removing evil, or working good, we may diflfer widely, yet 
honestly. Evil is inseparable from human nature, the 
best human schemes are capable of improvement, and 
human opinions must be various, because they are fallible. 
It is a narrow, unthankful spirit, which, brooding over 
imperfections, or sighing after greater advantages, or bitter- 
ly condemning all who think not the same way, refuses to 
perceive and acknowledge the vast benefits we actually 
enjoy. Never was there a revolution at once so just and 
so successful as that which won our country's indepen 
dence : never, except in the Bible, have the rights of man 
been so clearly and truly defined as in our constitution • 
never did greater success attend a social experiment than 
has followed ours. Since the establishment of our con- 
federacy, tumults, insurrections, and violent changes, have 
been busy in all the civilized world besides. Throne after 
throne has fallen, and dynasties have beea built up on the 
bloody ruins of dynasties. In some nations the people 
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have wrung, by force, partial concessinna fnim liercditary 
rule; in others, ifter convulsive, misJimted efforts, they 
have been cr.idhed again by the iron lioof of despotism; 
nor is th>' voice of a prophet needed Ui foretell a long, 
desperaUj atrugg;le of uprising humanity with the powers 
bi political darkness; while the bloody discords and con- 
stant confusion of other republics on the same continent 
with ourselves, demonstrate the incompatibility of free- 
dom with ignorance and superstition. Ours is now, with 
the exception of the Russian and British (if, indeed, the 
pasa^e of the Reform Bill was not an organic change), 
older than any monarchical govpmment in Christendom. 
The increase of our population from less than three mil- 
lions to twenty, in seventy years, multiplies many times 
any former example ; yet, notwithstanding the enormous 
migration to us from various countries, where free princi- 
ples are unknown, our wide land has more than enough 
room for all; growth in numbers has been a chief cause 
of our growth in wealth, and our laws, strong as they are 
liberal, have proved themselves sufficient to compose, 
mdntain and rule all in concord, prosperity and power. 
You wi!l search in vain for another example of a vast na- 
tion governed, without troops or armed police, by their 
own will. It is not fire years since, that our people, 
spread out over an immense territory, after a contest in 
which the utmost enthusiasm excited both parties, changed 
their rulers. Yet not a bayonet was fixed, nor a cannon 
pointed, nor a barricade raised, to guard the place of suf- 
frage. The ballot, failing noiselessly as snow upon the 
rock, achieved the result. Within the last twelvemonth, 
the stupendous process has been repealed as peaceably 
and safely. Each of the great political sects, which divide 
the impular vote, has triumphed and been beaten. Much 
there has been to censure in the harsh recrimination and 
unfratemal bigotry on either side; but when the deciaon 
was reached, though the long-rolling swells which succeed 
the storm did not at once sub^do, and here and there 
aome violent partisan may have betrayed his vexation, the 
surface became calm, and the noise soon died away 
Ev«ry true patriot, submissive to the oracle of the poll* 
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whether wisdom or error, said in his heart, God bless 
rus people! 

Our difficulties, real or supposed, have arisen out of our 
advantages, for good and evil are mixed with all human 
affairs. The freedom of those institutions under which 
we hve, has its price, which must be paid, so long as man 
IS prone to abuse, by impatience and excess, those favours 
of Almighty God which yield happiness only when they 
are used moderately and rehgiously. Elated by pros- 
perity, we have forced our growth too fast We have 
attempted by plausible inventions to transcend the laws 
of trade and production. We have complicated the ma- 
chinery of our interests until our clear, simple constitu- 
tion, has become, in the hands of sophisticating politicians, 
a riddle of mysteries. The limits of habitation have been 
enlarged beyond the blessings of church and school-house. 
Vices and faults, pecuUar to new settlements, have reach- 
ed the heart of our legislation. To carry on our fai 
grasping schemes, we have strained our credit till it broke. 
Freedom of speech and of the press, has been abused to 
hcentiousness by prejudice, rashness, and selfish ambition. 
Acknowledging as we do the rights of conscience in their 
broadest meaning, even the holy name of religion has 
been dragged upon the arena of party. 

Our republic is not a paradise: our countrymen, like 
ourselves, are not angels, but frail, erring men. Our his- 
tory has been an experiment Mistakes have been and 
will be made. It is thus that we are to learn. Shall we, 
in coward ^epticism, overlook our immense advantages to 
hang our fears upon a few faults, or prognosticate the fail- 
ure of a system which has accomplished so much, because 
it shares with others the imperfections of humanity ? Is 
there a sober-minded man among us, who would be will- 
ing to encounter the oppressions of what are called strong 
governments, that he might escape from under our pre- 
sent system. Our faults are our own, and our misfortunes 
are consequences of our faults; but our political advanta- 
ges are God's rich gifts, which it becomes us thankfully 
to receive and piously improve. All our evils have their 
legitimate remedies, and there is no danger which may 
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not be avoided by a wise care. Instead, therefore^ of 
querulous fears and ungrateful discontent, the Chnstian 
patriot should zealously inquire what he can do to secure 
and advance the best welfare of our beloved land. ' Our 
holy text is full of instruction to this end. 

The psalmist is describing the policy of Gbd with Israel, 
the people whom he wished to know no king but himself 
and therefore, the only safe policy for any people who 
would preserve their hberties from the encroachment of 
despotic rule. 

'' He established a testimony in Jacob, and appointed i| 
law in Israel, which he commanded our fathers that they 
should make them known to their children ; that the gene- 
ration to come might know them, even the children which 
should be born ; who should arise and declare them to 
their children, that they might set their hopes in God, 
and not forget the works of God, but keep his command- 
ments." 

We see here, 

First: The cnxRACTER of a safe and happt pbo- 

PLE. 

"They set their hopes in God; they forget not the 
works of Qod ; they keep his commandments." 

Secondly: The means which God has appointed 

FOR cultivating THIS CHARACTER. 

" He established a law in Jacob, and appointed a testi- 
mony in Israel" 

Thirdly: The obligation upon a Christian patrioi 

ARISING from this PROVIDENCE OF JeHOVAH. 

" He commanded our fathers that they should make 
them known to their children; that the generation to 
come might know them, even the children which might 
be born ; who should arise and declare them to their chil- 
dren." 

First : The character of a safe and happy people, 

Tliey " set their hopes in God." The man who looks 

to Qod as the source of his welfare, is lifted above tempta- 
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selfish purposes. The opinions, fashions, or rewards of 
the world, will neither shape his principles nor modify his 
practice. He will fear to do evil, lest he should offend 
against God. He will do justice and love mercy, because 
he walks humbly with God. 

His expectations of eternity will guard and sustain him 
in honesty. He knows himself to be immortal and God 
eternal ; that vice, which no human sciutiny can detect 
and no human laws can punish, will meet a terrible ven- 
geance, while good acts and purposes will be rewarded 
openly by Him, who seeth in secret, at the judgment 
day. The pains of virtue and the pleasures of vice, being 
alike transitory, are of little account in his estimation, who 
sets Ilia hope in God, his Saviour, and his judge. He re- 
hes upon God, because He is merciful, and knows that he 
is safe, because God is Almighty. 

Were 0!ir nation composed of such believers, how un- 
troubled would be our peace ! how entire our mutual con- 
fidence ! how free our affairs from intrigue, corruption and 
wrong ! The key would never be turned in the lock, the 
gibbet seen no more, and the prison doors stand open. 
So man would fear, but every man would love his neigh- 
bour, and the true interests of all be acknowledged by 
each as his own. 

They " forget not the works of God." When God is 
the treasury of a man's hopes, he loves to trace the work- 
ings of God's wisdom and power, that he may know the 
sources upon which he can draw. He considers creation, 
and in its minuteness as well as its vastness, he reads cer- 
tain proof of the same Power which made, ruling so per- 
fectly, that nothing is overlooked, and so absolutely, that 
nothing is beyond his presiding will. He considers re- 
demption, that God so loved the world as to give his only 
begotten Son as the deliverer of all who believe upon his 
name, and that all power is in the hands of our Elder 
Brother, the incarnate God. Therefore is he sure, that 
God rules in mercy as well as justice, that he will hsten 
to the prayer of his peoples, and that, however mysterious 
bis methods, all things are working together by the Holy 
Spirit for the universal triumph o^ truth, and righteous^ 
njss, and oeace. 
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With Buch convictions, how cheering to him must be the 
study of Providence! With what confidence, remember- 
ing the faithfulness of God in the past, will he confide in 
him amidst the dillculties of the present, and far the de- 
velopementa of the future! and how steadfastly reject for 
himself and for hia country, any policy which crosses the 
unchatijjaable lawa of Goti, the everiiving Lord! 

How strong would this nation he in hope and virtue, 
did our people thus remember the works of God! For 
never, since tlie world began, has the providence of God 
been more remarkable, kind, and instructive, tliao towards 
us. Jehovah did not lead Israel forth from Egypt to the 
inheritance of Canaan with a more mighty hand or mani- 
fest care, than has been seen in our history since the fintt 
prayer of the pilgnm from the tyrrany of the old world 
to this better country, rose through its virgin forests, un- 
til our present day of unexampled prosperity. 

They " keep his command men Is." The believer's obe- 
dience to the directions of God is the necessary result of 
such trust and study. Gratitude will make him loyal to 
a sovereign so kind and faithful : a sense of his own weak- 
ness and ahort-sightodness will incline him to follow land- 
marks so certain, and the approbation of an honest con- 
science reward and incite hira to persevere. 

"Happy is the people that are in such a easel Yea, 
bappy is that people whose God is the Lord!" 

SECONDLr: ThU UBANS WHICH OOD H 



" He established a testimony in Jacob, and appointed a 
law in Israel :" or as an admirohle critic translates it, " Ho 
established an oracle in Jacob, and deposited a revelation 
with Israel" 

The Fsnimiat, doubtless, here refers not only to the law 
given on the Mount, in which God defined iiuman duties 
and prescribed religious worship, but to all tlie communi- 
cations which ho had made nr might yet make to man. 

The value of the word of God is seen in the fact, that 
it ia the word of God. What almighty mercy and wis- 
dom saw fit to reveal, must be of the last importmre 
We arc sure of nothing but that which God bun r t 
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known. Never could we have discovered his will con- 
cerning us, or known how to walk in safety, had he not 
said, " This is the way." Never could we have been as- 
sured of a Providence over us, or loolked within the tre- 
mendous reaUties of eternity, had not he manifested him- 
self by his own declarations, and brought immorUility to 
light by Jesus Christ, the man whom he has ordained as 
saviour and judge. Without the word of God, we should 
be without God, ignorant, hopeless, lost in perplexity, the 
sport of conjecture, of passion, appetite, and dread. 
Truth would have no definition, oaths no confirmation, 
laws no sanction, and the grave ^no promise ; the past 
would teach us nothing but our ruin, and the future 
would be black with despair. When wd have that word, 
how glorious is the reverse to the pious believer! We 
stand by the side of God when he laid the foundation of 
the earth, and we look beyond the catastrophe of created 
things to the fixed results of justice and love. We trace 
back our lineage to a brotherhood with every human soul ; 
and we learn the will of our common father concerning 
the relations which bind us to him and his family on earth. 
We see the path of righteousness marked for our feet, 
and one walking by our side, " whose form is like to that 
of the Son of God," sustaining our weakness and assuring 
our faithful obedience of eternal reward, after the sha- 
dows and the labours of time shall have passed away and 
ceased for ever. Nay, in tiie rest of the Sabbath, the 
worship of the sanctuary, the communion of saints, and 
the witnessing sacraments, we have the foretaste, sign, 
and confirmation of an eternal rest, love, and satisfaction 
in the house of God, eternal and undefiled. 

Need I ask you to consider the blessedness, here and 
hereafter, of a nation A^ho know and obey that word, and 
who cultivate and delic/iit in that worship! Where is the 
suicidal, traitor bnn'f, tliat would dare pluck this corner- 
stone from the foundation of oiir hopes, and, extinguish- 
ing the light which Leaven has kindled, give our country 
back to the gloom, the licentiousness, and cruelties (M 
those Bations which hav«i forgotten Qod I 

17* 
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TanuiLr: The ohlioatiokb upon tfte Chbibtian patm 

or ARISING PltOH THIS PRDVIDBNCB OF OoD. 

" He eomraandcd our fathers to make them known U) 
their children; that the generation to come might know 
them, even the children which Khould be born, who 
should arise and declare them unto their children." 

The first duty laid upon us is, to evidy and pracUiie the 
word of God oureelves. It is by the light of Christian 
example, thai the saving power of the gospnl is made 
manifest to the world. The believer of tlie word of God, 
therefore, owes a profession and proctjce of Christiainw 
not only to Ood, to himeelf, and the church, but to hta 
country, because its welfare can be secured only by reli- 
gion. 

Then, it is our duty, to the utmost of our means, to 
give the advantage of the same religion to those ivho neg- 
lect, or cannot, of themselves, obtain the means of grace, 
especially in the new settlements of that immense valley, 
the power of which already overbalances the older states. 
Wherever a fellow- citizen is without the knowledge of 
God, there is an element of danger mingling with the ag- 
gregate of the national wilL We can never control crime, 
nor refute error, but by truth; and in withljolding the 
truth of God, we consent to all the mischief that may be 
done by those, to whom we might i«ach the rigiil, but do 

But, especially, arc we to strive that t!ie Bible should 
be in the hands, and by the blessing of God upon our 
labours, in the hearts of the rising generation. Upon 
their shoulders the burthens of society, our country, and 
the cause of God, are soon to rest From them their 
children are to learn good or evil Neglect a child, and 
you have neglected the man, tbe woman, the father, the 
mother, generations yet unborn. The truth of God in our 
hands belongs to them, as much as to oui'selves. It is de- 
posited with us for their benefit By omitting to give it, 
we rob them of God's best gift, and our land, in future 
years, of its best defence and glory. The means of edu- 
CAtkni, so far as the uta of reading and writing go, are 
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not enough. Educate with all your energies. Do no- 
tliing that may by any possibility interfere with, and eve- 
rytliing to increase such instruction ; but let us be ever 
ready to set the Bible before the opened eye and the 
craving mind. Better that a child should learn to read 
without the Bible, than to know not how to read the Bi- 
ble. Tb ink God! Christians need not contend for de- 
bateable ground in this matter. With our Bible, and 
Tract, and Sunday School Societies, if we be only faithful 
in supporting them, we are more than a match, by Grod*s 
help, for all the infidehty and superstition among us. We 
lose time and waste our strength, by petty squabblings 
with evil on its own dunghilL Let us rather devote ail 
our power and zeal to those ready and open methods of 
disseminating truth, which no force in this land can forbid 
us to use. When the true church of God consecrates the 
talents she has from Him, to the spread of the gospel 
through our country, every wall that the enmity or idol- 
atry of men can build against it shall fall like those of Je- 
richo at the trumpeting of the Levites ; when she walks 
forth, the light of her presence shall dissipate every sha- 
dow, and, " terrible as an army with banners,** her peace- 
ful triumplis will crown our whole people with the glory 
of the Lord, a joy and a defence. 

Blessed be God, there are those who have felt the ne- 
cessity of these religious efforts for the good of our coun- 
try, and the immortal well-being of our countrymen. 
They are, indeed, but too few, and their zeal has not al- 
ways been equal to their opportunities and responsibility. 

Yet in them, their examples of Christian conduct, their 
testimony to the power of religion, and their benevolent 
labours for the illumination of the ignorant, we see the 
providence of Gtod blessing our nation with moral life, and 
confirming our government, founded upon the will of the 
people, by the only suflScient buttresses, knowledge, vir- 
tue, and the fear of God. The faithful Christian is the 
only faithful patriot, and he is not a faithful Christian who 
serves not his country in the name of Christ, and m the 
spirit of his gospel 
. These thoughts, as you know, have been suggested bv 
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the recent annivefGary of our national indupendcnce, a day 
which should be dear and sacred to us all, thongh ofteo 
miserably polluted by intemperance, and profaned by par 
ly assemblages. Surely we might devote one day of the 
year to tiie charities of patriotic brotherhood, and lose nil 
aiinor distinctJons in our common ciliaenship; nor sbould 
we forget before the altar of our father's Ood, the Author 
of all mercies, his mighty doings for us in tlfe past ; the 
good, the great, the wise, the valiant, whom he has ruaed 
up to serve, guide, and defend us; and the blessing which 
he has caused to rest upon their counsels, their arras, 
their zeal, and their sacrifices. Such recollections are 
due to Him, to our country, and to humanity. Ciiildren 
should hear the stor}', and the best genius contribute to 
its iUustration. Fresh laurels should be plucked and 
wreathed upon the graves of the beloved for their coun- 
try's sake, and eloquence pay its richest tribute to their 
heaven-sent worth, that the living may hear and follow 
their example. 

While I thus speak, the spell cf a great name comes 
upon our hearts, compelling us to Ltter their thoughts and 
emotions. When the sun of that morning rose, it gilded 
the fresh tomb of one whose ear, far tlie first time snea 
the 4th of July, 1776, failed to vibrate with the thunder- 
tnga of his country's birth-day joy ; and a voice, for the 
first time, answered not its cheers, which, since its boyish 
shout was heard through the Revolutionary strife, had 
never been wanting in the annual conclamation. The iron 
will, whose upright strength never qmvered amidst the 
Ughtning storms that crashed around it in battle or con- 
trsveisy; the adamantine judgment, aghinst which ad- 
verse opinions dashed themsi^lves to break inio scattered 
foam; the far-reaching faith, that flashed Ii|,ht upon dan- 
gers hidden from the prudence of all beside; the eameiit 
affection, that yearned in a child's simplicity, the purpose 
of a sage, a parent's tenderness, and the buiable fidelity 
of a sw jm servant over the people who gave it rule and 
elevation, have ceased among us: Andrew Jackson is 
with Goi He, who confessed no authority on earth but 
the welfare of bis country and his own conviclioni of right ' 
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who nevei turned to rest while a duty remained to be 
done, and who never asked the support of any humaii 
arm in his hour of utmost difficulty; bowed his head 
meekly to the command of the Highest, and walked calm- 
ly down into the grave, leaning upon the strength of Je- 
sus; paused on lAie threshola of immortality to forgive 
his enemies, to pray for our liberties, to bless his weeping 
household, and to leave the testimony of his trust in the 
gospel of the Crucified ; and then, at the fall of a Sabbath 
evening, passed into the rest which is eternal His last 
enemy to be destroyed was death. Thanks be to Uod, 
who gave him the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ! 
To say that he had faults, is to say that he was human ; 
the errors of a mind so energetic, in a career so eventful, 
must have been striking ; nor could a character be sub- 
jected to censure more merciless, than he provoked by a 
policy original and unhesitating, at open war with long- 
established usages, and dogmas that had grown into un- 
questioned axioms. Bereft in his early youth of parental 
guidance and restraint, educated in the camp and the 
forest bivouac, and forced to push his own fortunes through 
the rough trials of a border life, we can scarcely wonder 
that, until age had schooled his spirit and tempered his 
blood, he was impetuous, sensitive to insult» and prone to 
use the strong hand. Warm in his attachments, he was 
slow to discover frailty in those he loved, or to accord 
confidence where once he had doubted. Grasping, by 
his untutored genius, conclusions which other men reach 
by philosophical detail, he made, while sure of just ends, 
some mistakes in his methods, for the time disastroua 
Called to act at a crisis when the good and evil in our 
national growth had become vigorous enough for conflict, 
and wealth and labour, Hke the twins of Rebecca, were 
struggling for the right of the elder bom, his decisions 
in great but sudden emergencies were denounced by that 
after criticism, which can look back to condemn, but is 
olind to' lead. Compelled to resolve stupendous, unpre- 
ecdented questions of ^vernment and pohtical economy, 
he roused the hostility of opposite schools in those diiBcult 
sciences. Never shrinking from any re8poiisibiHty» per- 
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duty, as a co-oi'dinate branch of the national Irgi^kturc, 
leaving his course to the verdict of his constituenta ; nor 
did he hesitate to avail himself of all the means lie could 
extract from the letter of the oonslituUon, to achieve what 
!ie thought was the intent of its spiriL His was a stem, 
prompt, and energetic surgery, ana though the body poli- 
tic writhed under the operation, none can tell, though 
some may conjecture, the more fatal consequences his se- 
verity averted. If he were wrong, public opinion has 
since adopted the chief of his heresies, and there is no 
hand strong enough or daring enough to lay one stone 
upon another of that which he threw down into ruins. 
But in al! tbis, his heart was with the people, his faith 
£rm in the GufGciency of free principles; and regardless 
alike of deprecating friends and denouncing opponents, 
he held on throughout to one only purpose, the perma- 
nent good of the whole, unchecked by particular privile- 
ges, and unfettered by artificial restricljons. To use his 
own lofty language, " In vain did he beai" upon his person 
enduring memorials of that contest in which American 
liberty was purchased; • • * in v«n did he since 
peril property, fame, and life, in defence of the rights and 
privileges so dearly bought, if any doubts can be enter- 
tained of the purity of his purposes and motives. * * 

Nor could he have found an inducement to com- 
mence a career of' ambition, when ^ay haii-s and a de- 
caying frame, instead of inviting to Kill and battle, called 
him to contemplate other worlds, where conquerors cease 
to be honoured, and usurpers eifpatiate their crimes." 

But though there are passages in his hfe, about which 
the most hone^i have held, and may yet hold, contrary 
opinions, there are services of his demanding the gratitude 
of all, and virtues all niust delight to honour. Can ws 
forget that victory, in which his ready strategy and con- 
summate skill turned back, by the valour of scarcely dis- 
ciplined men, the superior numbers and veteran determi- 
nation of a foreign foe from tlie spoil and dishonour of a 
rich and populous territory? or tie entire success, with 
ifhich he delivered from Uie scalping-knife and ti^rture of 
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«rily and ferocious savages, the Florida settlements, an 
Achievement, which in subsequent trials far less arduous, 
ao other leader has been able to imitate ? Or the tri- 
amph of simple firmness over diplomatic, procrastinating 
mbtleties, when, planting his foot upon* what was clearly 
ight, in a determination to suffer nothing that was clearly 
^rong, he swung round a mighty European empire to pay 
its long-withheM indemnity for injuries done to American 
commerce ? And in that darkest hour of our country's 
history, when a narrow sectionaUsm counterfeited the 
colour of patriotic zeal, and discord shook her gorgon 
locks, and men shuddered as they saw, yawning wide in 
the midst of our confederacy, a gulf which threatened to 
demand the devotion of many a life before it would close 
again, how sublimely did he proclaim over the land that 
doctrine sacred as the name of Washington, The Union 
mitst be preserved/ and the storm died away with impo- 
tent mutterings. Nor is his glory in this the less, that 
he shared it with another, and that other, one wha«^ 
name the applauses of his countrymen have taught the 
mountains and the valleys to echo down for far genera- 
tions, as the gallant, the frank, the brilliant statesman, to 
whose fame the highest office could add no decoration, 
nor disappointment rob of just claims to the people's love. 
It was a lofty spectacle, full of rebuke to party jealousy 
and of instruction to their countrymen, when Henry Clay 
offered the compromise of his darling theory, and An- 
drew Jackson endorsed the new bond that made the 
Union again, and, as we trust, indissolubly firm. 

Remarkable as the contrast is, there were traits 
in the temper of the indomitable old man, tender, sim- 
ple, and touching. With what faithful affection he 
honoured her while living, whose dear dust made the 
hope of his last resting-place more sweet, that he might 
sleep again at her side 1 And, if his heart seemed some- 
times steeled against the weakness of mercy, when crime 
was to be punished, or mutiny controlled, or danger an- 
nihilated ; he could also stoop in his career of bloody con- 
quest, to take a wailing, new-made orphan to his pitying 
heart* with the same hand» that had. just struck. dowv 
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tDvailiDir foes, lie steadied the judgmenl-sea. !<o;u:';n witl 
the tremors of him who sat upon it, to pronounce: si:r>' 
leniie against him for law violated in martial nece.sat/ , 
■nd al the height of authority, the poor man found him a 
bruther and a friend 

But, O how surpassingly beanliful was his cIo^dj; 
scene, wben, as the glories of bis earthly hoDour were 6Mi- 
ingia llie brightness of his eternal anticipations, and bis 
head humbly rested upon the bosom of Him who was 
crucUied for oar dns, his latest breath departed in the 
praises of that religion which had become his only boast, 
and bi earnest counsel that all who loved him might ob- 
tain the hke futth, and meet him m heaven! There vaa 
no doubt in his death -, he had prepared to meet his God ; 
and when his giant heart fainted, and his iron frame fail- 
ed, God was the strength of his heart, and his portion for 
ever. Little would all his achievements have won for 
him, bad he gained the whole world, yet lost his soul; 
but now his fame wilt sunive anul time shall he no mure, 
and bis spirit U immortal among the redeemed. The an- 
gels bore bim from us, no longer the hero, the statesman, 
the guide of miilions, and the master mind of his country; 
bat a sinner saved by grace, to the feet of the Lamb that 
was sl^n, a little child of God to the bosom of his Father 
My hearers, have you been his friends? Obey his part- 
ing counsel, and by faith in Jesus, follow bim to heaven, 
whom you have delighted to follow on eartk Have you 
been in oppo^tion to his life? Refuse not the profit of 
his death, but find in that blood, which cleansed him 
from all his sins, atonement for your own. that his 
last teslimony had tlie same power over men's souls, as 
his cheer in battle, and his proclamations of poliljcal doc- 
trine! Then would he shine bright among the brightest 
in the constellation (^ those who turn many to righteous- 
ness. 

My brethren, I have spoken much longer than I meant 
10 have dune, but you would not have withheld Irom me 
the privilege. If 1 have dwelt upon the best traits in Uie 
notable character of one, who has not been suffered bi 
escaoe thi; earnest crimination of many, it has been he 
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cause he is dead You, who listened to me with so much 
candour, when I paid, four years since, an humble tribute 
to the merits of him who reached the height of authority 
to sink into a grave watered by a nation *s tears, will not 
condemn my utterance of similar emotions now. The 
jackal hate, that howls over the lifeless body, is far remo- 
ved from your Christian charity and generous judgment 

** Vile is the vengeance on the ashes cold. 
And envy base to bark at sleeping mould." 

Let us rather pray as Christians, that the memory of 
good deeds may live, and the example of a Christian's 
death be sanctified. Let us, as Christian patriots, take 
new courage in setting forth, by word and practice, the 
paramount virtue of the religion we profess, to save our 
country, as it saves the soul ; and, while we mourn the 
conflicts of evil passion, not forget the actual good which, 
by the Divine favour, is working out health from the mys- 
terious fermentation. 

There is, notwithstanding occasional agitation, a calm 
good sense among our people, suflicient to recover and 
maintain the equilibrium. It is not seen blustering around 
the polls ; it is not heard vociferating and applauding in 
party meetings ; nor, unhappily, does it often appear on 
the arena, where misnomered statesmen struggle rather 
for personal advancement than their country's good ; but 
it lives with those, who, in honest toil, are too independent 
to be bought, or, in honest competence, too content to de- 
sire the doubtful distinctions of popular favor. It is nur- 
tured by the lessons of holy religion. It is breathed in 
the prayer of God's true worshippers. It deliberates 
around the domestic hearth, where the father thinks of 
the posterity who are to live after him ; in the philosophic 
retirement of the man of letters ; in the workshop where 
the freeman feels proud of his sweat ; and in the cultured 
field, from which the farmer knows that his bread is sure 
by the bounty of heaven. It is felt in the practice of 
common duties, the example of daily virtues, and the re- 
sults of observant experience. It is hke oil on the waves 
cl' noisy strife. The man in power trembles as he hears 
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its Still small voice; the secret conspirator finds its clear 
eye upon him, and quails beneath the seai-ching scrutiny: 
ajid, like the angel of Israel, it meets the demagogue oa 
his way to curse the land which God has blest, and, if he 
be not turned back, it alarms and forewarns the beast on 
which he rides. 

It may be said, that the party of the honest and intel- 
ligent is small, far smaller than, with my respect for niy 
country, I believe it to be ; but, if it be, it has still the 
controlling voice from the divisions of the rest Each dis- 
astrous experiment teaches them new prudence, each well- 
sustained trial new courage. They have not looked for 
immediate perfection, and, therefore, are willing yet to 
learn. They are the men who hold the country together, 
and their influence is the salt which saves the mass from 
utter corruption. I look upward above the dust which 
is niised by scuffling partisans, to the throne of our fath- 
ers' God; I look backward on all the threatening events 
through which he has brought us; and I can commit my 
country to the care of Him who ** m?«keth even the wrath 
of man to praise liira," and beheve that it is safe. Undei 
providence, I rely with an unshaken faith on the intelli 
gent will of the American people. If my faith be a d«^ 
lusion, may it go with me to my grave. When its war 
rant proves false, I could pray God, if it be his will, to le 
me die ; for the brightest hope that ever dawned on poll • 
tical freedom shall have been lost in darkness, the fairest 
ctolumn ever reared bv the hands of men cast down, and 
the beacon light of the world gone out. 

My hearers, we must soon appear before God to an- 
swer for all our conduct here. Then, what will avail all 
our busy, anxious, most successful pursuit of this world, 
if, through neglect of a timely faith and repentance, we 
are lost for ever ? Let me entreat you, therefore, to seek 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, that the Ho- 
ly Spirit may be your guide, Chnst your intercessor, and 
the Fathei receive you among the children of his love. Un- 
til we have obtained this grace for oursehes, we shall seek 
in vain to do any real good ; there is no promise of an 
answer to our prayers, or of a blessing upon oui* t-^hL 
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We cannot be faithful to others, while we remain unfaith- 
ful to God and our own souls. May the voice of Provi- 
dence, '•/mfirming the testimony of the Scriptures, prevail 
with u.*^ all to prepare for eternity, that in our wise pre- 
paration, we may secure our own best happiness, by reB* 
derinor ihc best service to Gk)d, our country, and our 
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